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TO 
FRANCOIS REBOUL 
AND 
JACQUES JOCHAUD vv PLESSIX 


To one who has already seen Jesus Christ, 
to you, my dear du Plessix, and to those of 
your generation who seek Him still, I dedi- 
cate these pages, in which I have tried to 
free His historic personality from the mists 
of the past and the obscurity of texts. 
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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


“Wao Is Turn Tuis Man?” by Mélanie Marnas, 
may well prove to be the most humanly appealing and 
most utterly convincing story of the Saviour’s life and 
death since the last of the evangelists laid down his pen 
at Patmos. Amid the welter of histories that have been 
improvised upon the same great theme, reverent or 
irreverent, contentious, pietistic and sceptical, it comes 
to us wearing something of the grace morning shadows 
must have worn round the lake of Gennesaret. 

Accepting the orthodox story of the Redemption with 
simple faith, but with a faith no less strong, that human 
nature in all ages and in all countries remain much 
the same, Mélanie Marnas has not only reconstituted 
the tale of the Messiah for us, but has surrounded His 
Figure with a group of human instruments positively 
amazing in their freshness and actuality. 

The author has traveled widely in the Holy Land 
and read deeply in the traditional lore of the first cen- 
tury after Christ. Her knowledge of old Rabbinical 
sources, in itself, is a monument of erudition. Yet in 
a graceful preface she disclaims the weight of authority 
which such an intimate knowledge might legitimately 
claim. “Do not expect from me,” she tells the friend 
to whom her volume is dedicated, “a course in theology 
or exegesis. . . . I have simply retold a story you know 
well, placing myself at the simplest point of view, 
which is that of facts, and striving to place each one 
in its proper background as regards time and place.” 
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It is as we read on that we discover how unusual a 
knowledge and how exquisite an art the simple nar- 
rative conceals. Thé nten and women who followed 
the Redeemer become beings as live and real as any 
we meet in the course of a day’s business and pleasure, 
with all their faults, weaknesses, generous impulses, 
and personal vanities. The Pharisees, those villians of 
the drama, emerge from the anonymity in which the 
gospel story leaves them. We learn that Rabbi Eleazar 
ben Arias could improvise, upon one precept, three 
hundred separate conclusions—that Rabbi Joshua ben 
Hanania was carried when an infant into the Temple 
in his cradle, in order that his tiny ears might become 
accustomed to the words of the law, that Rabbi Gamaliel 
was “scrupulous for himself but indulgent to others,” 
that Nathanael, a backward disciple of the law, would 
climb into a fig tree to say his prayers unseen. 

The seasons, the aspects by day and night, the con- 
tours of the sad and stately country are set before our 
eyes. We know with what melancholy splendor the 
sun “rose behind the hill of Olives and set behind the 
three towers of Zion” and how the crescent moon was 
reflected in the darkening waters of Lake Galilee. We 
hear the buzz and drone of the ritual prayers issuing 
from the open synagogue doors on hot drowsy sabbaths, 
the jingle of the caravans passing by night through 
Capernaum to Jericho. We learn how, in Lake Genne- 
saret today as in the far past “an afternoon storm 
arises so suddenly that the boats tied by the shore are 
dashed upon the beach.” 

Around the gentle, doomed figure of the young 
Saviour a whole little provincial world—priests, sol- 
diers, fishermen, shepherds, wandering outcasts, mills 
and swarms. We know what warnings and omens 
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reached Him on His way to His Passion at Jerusalem, 
and at what a skilfully chosen hour, when the mass of 
the people was busy with preparations for the Pasch, 
He was hurried to His death. At times the reverence 
and pity of Mélanie Marnas rise to heights of beau- 
tiful writing that even Renan has not surpassed. 

“Lake of Gennesaret, you have borne Him on your 
limpid bosom. How He has loved, when tired or sad, 
the motion of the barque which swings and glides, the 
eadenced creak of the oars, the whistle of the wind 
through cord and canvas. Lucky—lucky lake! You 
have cradled Him, you have soothed Him, your ever- 
changing beauties have enchanted His eyes! At every 
hour of the day and night He has watched you. He 
has seen your colors change—from deep azure to milky 
blue—from ruffled grey, your ripples tipped with gold, 
to opal green—and always so pure, so crystalline that 
great doctors of the law declared you to be running 
water.” 

It was a woman, her heart aflame with love and 
sorrow, who once poured the balm of her ointment on 
the Saviour’s feet and hair. It is a woman, one feels 
convinced after closing “Who Is Then This Man?” 
who has given us the most artless and fragrant story 
of the Redemption that ever came from a believing 
heart. 

Henry Lonean Srovarr. 


AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 
To Jacqurs JocHaup pu PLEssix 


Dear FRIEND: 


You will not expect from me a course either in theol- 
ogy or exegesis. Nor will you imagine that I bring you 
any new document upon the most closely studied of 
subjects. My aim has quite simply been to relate a 
story that you know well, placing myself at the simplest 
point of view, which is that of facts, and striving to 
place these facts in their proper order and at their due 
date, in their true mdlzvew and against their own back- 
ground. 

First, as to dates. Here I see you already raising a 
warning finger. You are not ignorant of the battles 
which have raged for so long around the chronology 
of the Gospels. The very duration of the public life of 
Christ, which I have tried to reconstitute, is still a 
matter of dispute. Your intelligence, your love of pre- 
cision, will bid you ask me, even before you begin my 
book, in which camp I place myself. 

I confess at once that it is not in the camp which 
boasts the most adherents. I have not entered into all 
the subtleties of a subject on which so much ink has 
been spilt. But two points appeared to me sufficiently 
well established to bear the weight of my modest re- 
constitution. 

First: Jesus Christ died in a.p. 30, because He 
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died on Friday, the day after the first day of 
the Azymes, and because, during this period, the 
years 30. and 34 were.the only ones in which the first 
day of the Azymes (its incidence depended on the 
phases of the moon,** and consequently could not be 
changed at will) fell on a Thursday. We may discard 
the year 34, which would make Jesus thirty-seven years 
old when He died, and contravene the well-established 
tradition which makes Him thirty-three years old the 
day of His death. He died then, in a.p. 30. 


Secondly: St. Luke tells us that His apostolate be- 
gan in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar. He tells us this in so formal and deliberate a 
manner that it is hard to question his statement. The 
fifteenth year of Tiberius corresponds to the 28th year 
of our era. The apostolate, according to St. John, began 
in the winter. It would then have consumed the period 
between the first days of the year 28, and April 7, 
A.D. 30.’ In other words, it lasted two years and three 
months. 

This computation corresponds with the phrase pro- 
nounced by the Jews on the first Passover after the 
public manifestation of Jesus, z.e., the Passover of the 
year 28. “Our fathers took forty-six years to build this 
Temple.” * It permits of three Passovers, and we find 
them, as a matter of fact, mentioned by the Evangelists 
—the first at the beginning of Jesus’ apostolate, the 
third at the moment of His death, the second at about 
the middle of the interval. 

The only serious objection to this that can be made 
does not impress me. “All, the incidents reported,” it 
may be said, “can not have taken place in so short an 
interval of time.” But what, after all, are these inci- 

* For the dates referred to by superior figures see page 333. 
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dents ? Miracles, which were always instantaneous; ser- 
mons and discourses which could not have occupied at 
most more than a few hours; and journeys back and 
forth in a tiny country of short distances. I even find 
it hard to imagine the apostolate of Jesus Christ in the 
conditions under which it took place—that is to say, 
accompanied by continual miracles—lasting any 
longer. “All the sick who came to Him were cured,” 
we are told. Such a thing was calculated to cause an 
emotion and comment from one end of the known 
world to another of which we would find traces. The 
Gospel, indeed, shows us Syrians, Idumeans, inhabit- 
ants of Peraca, vying with one another to reach the 
great Healer. But all this stir did not reach beyond 
a distance of one hundred and eighty-five miles and 
seems to imply a brief period of supernatural mani- 
festations. 

In a word, it seemed to me possible, and even prob- 
able, that the apostolate of Jesus Christ lasted two and 
a quarter years and no more. 

Granted this, I had to find a place for all the inci- 
dents reported by the Gospels. How have I established 
my chronology? As best I could, my dear friend. Any- 
one will tell you that to attempt to bring the Evangel- 
ists into accord upon the order in which they have 
placed the events they chronicle, is more than a Chinese 
puzzle—it is a problem that defies solution. If you fol- 
low St. Matthew, you must give up following St. Mark. 
If you manage to reconcile these two you will find your- 
self in opposition to St. Luke. It is evident that none 
of the three attaches any importance to the order in 
which facts occurred. They have recounted them as 
they recurred to memory and as oral tradition com- 
memorated them. Nevertheless, if we examine the mat- 
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ter closely, we soon discover that this imbroglio does 
not extend to what might be called the central period. 
At the beginning, St? John stands by himself. At the 
end—that is to say, during the six months which 
elapsed between the last Feast of Tabernacles and the 
last Passover—the events, which are not very numer- 
ous and each of which consumed a definite time, fall 
by themselves into a chronology which can not digress 
far from the actual order. As we may not, according 
to our hypothesis, assign any other date for the jour- 
neys to Tyre and Caesarea than the summer which 
preceded the last Feast of Tabernacles, the obscure 
period finds itself diminished to the extent of that 
whole summer and finally is reduced to eight months. 
It is during these eight months that the apostolate of 
Jesus Christ was most active, and it is to them that we 
must assign the greatest number of the incidents re- 
lated by the Synoptics.* Some of these incidents lead 
one out of the other and we are enabled to collect them 
in groups. The order in which the groups themselves 
should be placed will always remain a matter of 
opinion. 

I have followed St. Mark, whose recital, in its con- 
ciseness, appears to me extremely logical and natural, 
completing it as occasion arose from the other Synop- 
ties and from St. John. In any case, I have striven far 
less to be absolutely inclusive than to tell a swiftly 
moving tale whose thread may be followed and whose 
succession of facts can be readily understood. For the 
same reason, when I have found myself faced by one 
of those little enigmas in which the Gospels abound— 
e.g., were there two Bethsaidas ?—is Mary the sister of 
Lazarus identical with Mary of Magdala?—did the 
Transfiguration take place on Mount Tabor or Mount 
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Hermon ?—I have seldom stopped to discuss it. I have 
merely adopted the opinion which seemed to me the 
most likely or which wove itself most naturally into the 
thread of my discourse. Others will be your guide in 
these difficulties of detail and suggest a solution. I 
have simply sought to reconstitute the history in its 
ensemble, to piace it in the environment most authentic- 
ally its own, to make it clear and vivid. 

It is a great misfortune that Josephus is so vague 
about this whole period. He scarcely ever permits him- 
self more than an outline sketch, made in a very few 
words, of the principal political personages among the 
Jews who were contemporaries of the Saviour. On the 
other hand, the Talmud is a rich mine of information 
for all that concerns the habits of the people and 
middle-class of that epoch. You will tell me, perhaps, 
that the Talmud is a document much later than Jesus 
Christ. Those who raise this objection must be con- 
founding the Talmud of Babylon with the Talmud of 
Jerusalem. It is the latter alone of which I have made 
use, and the Mishna in preference to the Ghemara. I 
would recall to your mind that the Mishna was pub- 
lished in the Second Century—possibly sooner—by 
Judah the Saint, whose object was to record the tra- 
ditions of the doctors preceding him. Hence the work 
takes us back to an epoch anterior to the Third Cen- 
tury. M. Moise Schwab,° with whom I have had the 
honor to discuss the subject, sees in the Mishna a faith- 
ful picture of the life led by the Jews in the First Cen- 
tury of our era. He has affirmed this to me on several 
occasions, and I can think of no better authority with 
which to cover myself. 

From the geographical point of view, I trust I have 
not made the mistake of overvaluing the impressions 
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received during two journeys to Palestine, one of them 
somewhat brief. Rather than trust to my own obser- 
vations I have relied’ on communications made to me 
by members of religious orders long resident in the 
country, and especially, as regards the temperature at 
different seasons of the year, average dates of the har- 
vest, etc., on the erudition of the Reverend Pére Paul 
of the Trappist order at El Athroun, whose com- 
petence in such matters is only equalled by his help- 
fulness. 

Whenever I speak of the physical appearance of the 
_ Saviour, I have kept before my eyes the impression 
~ left upon the Winding Sheet of Turin. You have read 
Paul Vignon’s book upon the subject and are well ac- 
quainted with this whole matter. 

Finally, my dear friend, I have done my best not 
to deserve the reproach so often addressed to women 
historians (but which a good many male historians 
equally deserve) of drawing too much upon my imag- 
ination. I have been the slave of my documents to the 
point of often having been surprised at the course they 
obliged me to follow. 

This book will teach you nothing you do not know 
already. May it at least recall to you what you already 
know, and here and there help you to perceive, perhaps 
in an attitude that had not occurred to you but which 
you grant is just, the figure of Jesus Christ, the eternal 
Admiration of mankind. 


M. M. 
TURIN, 21 October, 1926. 


WHO IS THEN THIS MAN? 


PROLOGUE 


Earzy spring in the year 781 (a. 28).* Eighty 
years since the triumphal entry of Pompey into Jerusa- 
lem. Thirty-two since the death of Herod. The chosen 
people were resting from the troubles of the preceding 
two generations. Peace, profound and a little melan- 
choly, lay upon the land. 

Materially, the country was prosperous. The reign 
of law and order which Herod had established still 
subsisted. Many of the splendid monuments with 
which he had filled the land still remained. Much had 
even been added by the Romans, who never occupied 
a territory without laying out roads, building aqueducts 
and baths, and providing it with everything then deemed 
essential to national well-being. 

The outward aspect of Palestine can not have been 
very dissimilar to that of Algeria today. Two popu- 
lations, completely different—more so even than our- 
selves and the Mussulman Turks—dwelled together side 
by side. 

No one prominent figure in national polities occupied 
men’s attention. The time for such things was past. 
To the Jews, Tiberius Caesar was a vague and 
distant figure. The men who governed Palestine in 
his name, Herod Antipas and Philip quite as much 
as the Roman Pilate, were of interest only to the petty 
courts which circulated around them. Of the former two 
something must be said at the very beginning of the 
story. The extraordinary events we are about to relate 
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passed in their domains and practically under their 
eyes. 

King Herod, as. is well known, left four sons. On 
his deathbed he had disinherited Herod the eldest, who 
was a grandson on his mother’s side of the high-priest 
Simon. His realm, which had by this time lost its 
old name of kingdom, was portioned out into three 
tetrarchies, each possessed by one of the remaining sons. 

Archelaus had been given Judaea. To Herod the 
younger, surnamed Antipas,” and whom, for convenience 
sake, we shall call Antipas henceforth, had fallen 
Galilee, and to Philip the region of Trachonitis. Judaea 
represented the southern half of Palestine; Galilee and 
Trachonitis between them comprised roughly an equiva- 
lent area. 

Herod, the eldest son, had not contested his father’s 
will. Although grandson, grand-nephew and nephew 
of no less than four high-priests upon his mother’s side, 
he was destined never to fill any sacerdotal charge, nor 
even to enjoy the right of entry within the enclosure of 
the priests. To the end his life remained that of a 
private citizen. Destitute of personal ambition and 
unfitted by temperament for any sort of contention, 
he resigned himself without difficulty to his lot. The 
mortification of his wife Herodias, on the other hand, 
was extreme. 

After governing Judaea for ten years, Archelaus had 
fallen into disgrace with Augustus, having found a 
means, even in that short time to make everyone his 
enemy. Augustus had replaced him by a Roman gov- 
ernor, who, at the moment this story opens, had already 
had four successors. Pontius Pilate, fifth of the line, 
had made a bad beginning only two years previously. 
An over-zealous functionary, the idea had entered his 
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head of lending extra brilliance to his entry into Jerusa- 
lem by having banners decorated with the portrait of Ti- 
berius carried before him. This was a thing absolutely 
forbidden by the law of Moses, which treaties between 
Rome and the Jews bound the Romans to respect. The 
Pharisees, in other words the “devout” party, had pro- 
tested. They had no fear, Josephus tells us, of the 
great ones of this world.* Pilate showed himself ob- 
stinate. Using trickery and violence by turns, he sought 
to impose his banners. But the Pharisees, in their own 
sphere, were quite as powerful as he. They had aroused 
the populace and arrayed it as one man against the 
governor. Seven days of rioting, with some bloodshed, 
had followed.* In the end, the governor gave way. 
But he had been deeply offended and showed his resent- 
ment by never residing in Jerusalem except during the 
great feasts or when some urgent matter called him 
to the city. The rest of his time he spent by the sea- 
shore at Caesarea,’ busy (or so his enemies declared) 
hatching new schemes against the Mosaic law.° In any 
case he lived surrounded by pagans,’ which was not 
calculated to regain him his popularity with the goy- 
erned race. 

While Judaea was passing through this critical 
period, Galilee and Trachonitis remained very much 
as the death of Herod had left them. Under Antipas 
and Philip, who still governed them, the two provinces 
may be said to have reached the height of their pros- 
perity. It is true, this was no thanks to the tetrarchs, 
who merely reaped where their father had sown. 

Philip, educated at Rome and at one time an intimate 
friend of the governor Varus,*® seems to have been as 
lacking in ambition as his elder brother Herod. Mod- 
erate, simple in his manners and loath to bestir himself, 
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he only left his little principality to go up to Jerusalem 
three times a year and celebrate the great feasts. A 
few friends accompanied. him on these trips. The party 
stopped here and there, at the entry to some village, 
and the litter in which he was borne by his slaves would 
be set down while the tetrarch rendered justice. He 
seems to have been popular with his subjects.® 

Antipas, on the contrary, made a considerable figure 
in his small world. Richer than Philip, though by no 
means a wealthy ruler, he found means to maintain a 
standing army and had couriers who carried his mes- 
sages back and forth between his court and Rome with 
incredible speed. He paid great court to Tiberius and is 
even said to have been conceded the privilege of the car- 
ruca aurea, or four-wheeled chariot, reserved for the use 
of the imperial family. On occasions he gave magnifi- 
cent feasts and spectacles. We shall see that he exacted 
the title of king, though with no legal right to the name, 
possibly because he had married the daughter of the 
king of the Arabs. The Gospel shows that he had suc- 
ceeded in having his tiny kingdom taken seriously by 
his neighbors. When we look for traces of his public 
works, however, we find very little. A wall which he had 
built round Sepphoris, his first capital city—the con- 
struction of Tiberias on the banks of Lake Gennesaret, 
is about all. As a matter of fact the tetrarch, for all his 
ambition, relished tranquillity. Moreover he was roman- 
tic by nature, and spent a great deal of time with women. 

Infinite pains had been lavished by him on the con- 
struction of Tiberias. The first stone had been laid in 
the year 774 (a.p. 21), and finally he had transferred 
his capital to the new city. He was enraptured by its 
climate, which was a delightful one for eight months 
of the year, and by the advantages of its site. On one 
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side were the warm baths of Emmaus,” on the other, 
the incredibly fertile plain of Gennesar. A palace, re- 
calling the magnificent buildings of the late king—a 
vast and beautiful synagogue, rose speedily from the 
ground. Surrounding them were the houses of the 
Israelite town-dweller, little stone cubes separated by 
courtyards. There was but one drawback, yet it proved 
fatal. Wedged in between lake and mountain, space was 
lacking to the capital. To give it more room, its builders 
had been forced to include within its walls land formerly 
occupied by a cemetery. Now, encroachment upon any 
sepulchre was expressly forbidden by the Mosaic law. 
Even to pass over burial ground meant, for an Israelite, 
seven days of “impurity.” * As for living above a grave 
—the thing was an abomination! Consequently Tiberias 
was only inhabited by strangers. The tetrarch at first 
had tried to tempt Jews to live in it by offering them 
plots of building land gratis. The answer to such an 
offer may be easily imagined. Even the Evangelists, 
in recounting for us all the events which passed upon 
the borders of the lake only pronounce the name 
Tiberias once and, as it were, incidentally. St. John 
grew up on the lakeside. St. Matthew had dwelt there. 
Yet we gather the impression that never once had either 
set foot in the forbidden city of Antipas. 

In 776 (a.p. 23), in other words, two years after 
the commencement of building operations at Tiberias, 
Philip, in his turn and in the same region, had 
undertaken the reconstruction of a town at Bethsaida, 
which commanded upon one side the estuary of the 
Jordan, on the other a valley as famous as Genesareth 
for its fertility.*? It was quite a usual thing for princes 
of the house of Herod to give the names of members 
of the Roman Imperial family to any towns they 
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founded, and the new township was named Julias. 
In Philip’s case the flattery was somewhat singular, 
for Julia had been répudiated by Tiberias some time 
ago. Whatever the reason for the compliment, the 
tetrarch had built a palace at Julias where he passed 
each winter. Constructed of the basaltic rock of the 
district, both town and palace must have had a sombre 
appearance. But the situation was a convenient one. 
Julias lay beyond the Jordan at a point where river 
and lake formed the boundary between the two tetrar- 
chies. Consequently, though Philip lived in Trachonitis 
and Antipas at Tiberias, well within his own territory 
of Galilee, a mere journey of three hours by boat sep- 
arated the two brothers. This happy circumstance cer- 
tainly had a great deal to do with the attractiveness 
of the district for the two tetrarchs. They seem to have 
lived on remarkably good terms—an exception, where 
the Herods are concerned, worthy of being noted. 

At the moment our story opens the two towns had 
been founded, one four, the other six years, and the 
two princes were rather more than fifty years old. 
Philip must have been at Julias, for the winter had 
set in. As for Antipas, Josephus is our authority that 
he had been called to Rome on government business. 
Philo confirms the statement. Antipas, he tells us, had 
gone to see the Emperor and to lodge a complaint 
against Pilate, the new governor of Judaea “who was 
ignorant both of the Jewish temperament and their 
religious prejudices of the Jews.” ** Possibly he was 
seeking to procure his recall. Pilate may have been 
aware of the move. St. Luke remarks that Antipas and 
he were on bad terms. 

It should be added that the tetrarch’s influence with 
Tiberius was by no means what that of old King Herod 
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had been with Augustus. Only upon rare occasions did 
he bring back any mark of imperial favor from Rome 
or Capri. His visits to the Emperor served for little 
save as distraction in a monotonous life, and a satis- 
faction to vanity. 

It was during one of these visits to Rome, and prob- 
ably during the trip taken to do a disservice to Pilate, 
that Antipas stopped at Jerusalem with his brother 
Herod long enough to begin his famous intrigue with 
Herodias. As the divorce which was its result was insti- 
tuted in the spring of the year 781 (a.p. 28), the 
journey may safely be placed in the winter of 780 
(a.v. 27). 

Herodias, at this period, was forty-six years old. She 
had reached the age of thirty-five before yielding to 
the will of old Herod and marrying one of her young 
uncles, then high in favor, though subsequently disin- 
herited as we have seen by the whimsical old monarch. 
Doubtless she bitterly regretted not having followed 
her mother when Berenice settled in Rome with her 
brothers and sisters. The reports reaching her of the 
life led by them in the capital and of the society which 
they enjoyed must have kept her regret constantly 
fresh. Her own life was a dull affair. Its sole horizon 
was the walls of Jerusalem. To be forced, day after 
day, to see the sun rise behind the Mount of Olives and 
set behind the three towers of Sion, to have for her 
acquaintances only the grave and austere priests, and 
to listen to the gossip of their wives, whose tongues ran 
on rites and offerings, must have been torture. Worst 
of all, however, was the character of her weak and 
unlucky husband. Did her brother-in-law Antipas, who 
cut a considerable figure, coined his own money *° and 
assumed the name of king, appear to her as the pre- 
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destined savior from her miserable lot? Did she give 
herself to him by calculation—or yield to some impulse 
of a heart which seems to have been always passionate 
and ill-governed? All we know is that she loved and, 
despite her age, was loved in return. By the time 
Antipas left Jerusalem it is probable that the double 
divorce had been planned, as well as the details of 
the subsequent marriage. Herodias insisted upon the 
custody of her daughter Salome. For this she might 
appeal to the old Jewish law. The son of a divorced 
couple was in the mother’s custody until the fourth 
year, after which it passed to the male parent. The 
daughter belonged absolutely to the mother, with her 
support at the father’s charge. Antipas, deeply smitten 
and easy-going by nature, made no objection to the 
terms of settlement. The installation of the two women 
at Tiberias was a thing already agreed upon. Every- 
thing smiled upon the woman who was nursing her 
adulterous schemes in advance. With her eyes fixed 
upon Caesarea-by-the-Sea, she was awaiting impatiently 
the return of the tetrarch from Imperial Rome. 
Naturally something of these secrets had transpired, 
and gossip in Jerusalem was already busy with the 
name of Herodias. There was talk at Tiberias as well, 
where the legitimate wife, the daughter of Aretas, was 
sadly watching her last winter pass into spring. The 
lonely woman can not but have been aware of the affair 
between her husband and Herodias at Jerusalem. In 
such a case there is never any lack of spies. Moreover, 
as always happens, courtiers were already drawing away 
from the losing side. Even her brother-in-law Philip, 
who passed for a just man, was himself infatuated with 
Herodias, and was less than no help. Solitary, aban- 
doned already, the princess might wander through the 
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beautiful, freshly-built palace which she was so soon 
to leave, or, homesick for her Arabian home, contem- 
plate her little blue lake, at its far end Mount Hermon, 
whose snowy top had so often charmed her eyes. Poor 
woman! The fisherfolk, whose barques glided slowly 
past the terrace of the royal palace, may have looked up 
now and then and spared their princes a sigh. But it 
must not be forgotten that divorces were common at this 
epoch. The Jewish law no less than the Roman sanc- 
tioned them. Rabbi Yossé Beth Mahon, the most famous 
among the pharisees of Galilee, divorced his wife about 
the same time ** without losing the esteem of his neigh- 
bors. One romance the more can have made little im- 
prssion upon a generation whose very cradle songs were 
the accounts of royal love affairs of the most romantic 
and tragic description. 

Even beside princes such as these, the ecclesiastical 
world did not shine overmuch by contrast. The High 
Priest Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas, was a nonentity. He 
had married the daughter of Annas, who had himself 
held the dignity for twenty years. Deposed by Tiberius 
a few years before, Annas was devoting his time to 
securing the succession to the post he had not been 
able to hold for his immediate relatives. It is on 
record that two families, his own and that of Boetus, 
monopolised the sovereign pontificate during this whole 
epoch. In the year 28, the family of Annas was in 
the ascendant and it was Joseph Caiaphas who profited 
by the influence of his father-in-law. Caiaphas had 
the prestige which the office of High Priest always 
conferred. When he entered the Temple upon one of 
the great feast days, his white mitre upon his head, the 
precious stones of the pectoral spaced upon his breast 
and the golden pomegranates, alternating with little 
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bells, tinkling at the fringes of his blue tunic, a mur- 
mur of admiration passed through the congregation 
of the faithful. His was-all power, because it was he 
who administered the law of Moses, and for the 
Israelites no other counted. Apart from this, however, 
it was neither from him nor from Annas that the people 
would have looked for counsel or guidance at need. 
Both were Saducees and the masters of the hour were 
the Pharisees. 

The Pharisees were the severest of all the sects 
founded upon the return from the great captivity, whose 
end was the re-establishment of the law of Moses, and 
it had gradually acquired the supremacy. For more 
than a century now its doctors held the first place in 
popular esteem and possessed the entire confidence of 
the people. Whether the question were the proper 
ordering of some ceremony, or the correct interpreta- 
tion of some precept, their advice was the only one 
listened to. To them alone (such was the popular be- 
lief), tradition had passed intact. It was they who, 
at the moment of foreign conquest, had enacted a com- 
plete series of what would today be termed prophylactic 
measures. A few may be recapitulated: 

No marriage was lawful between Jew and pagan. 

A Jew might not lease either house or land to a 
pagan.** 

He must never enter a pagan house except for the 
gravest of reasons and never if a garland of myrtle * 
suspended over the door, indicated that the pagan was 
worshipping his idols within. 

If he passed a statue*° he must avoid looking to- 
wards it.”* 

He was forbidden to open books termed by the 
Pharisees “exterior” reading.” 
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He must never touch pagan food.”* Even presuming 
such food to be technically pure, it had not been tithed. 
In the case of animal food, the beast had not been 
killed in the fashion prescribed by the law of Moses. 

If forced to speak to a pagan, he must take a bath 
immediately afterward. 

If walking beside a pagan, he was advised to take 
the right hand in order to be able to unsheathe his 
sword more quickly at need.* (A touching mark of 
confidence !) 

These precautions seem onerous to us. But thanks 
to them the Jewish people had lived sixty years side 
by side with strangers, and avoided contamination. 
They had the Romans in their very midst, they 
trafficked daily with their conquerors. Yet their life, 
so different from pagan life, was hardly troubled. 
Every morning they woke to the cry of: “Israel, the 
Eternal One is thy God and the Eternal is One!” 
Their day was occupied in the practice of the law. 
Moses had given many commandments. The Pharisees 
(greatly to their credit it was thought) had added to 
the code. 

I am aware that there is much talk of a certain 
laxity which had grown upon the upper clergy ever 
since Rome, which appointed the High Priests, had 
begun to choose them from among the Saducees. But 
this laxity had taken place outside the people, and in 
what was really the realm of politics. The masses 
stayed with the men fondly termed “our masters.” *° 
By sheer reaction they had grown even more pious. 
(It is a question now of that special form of piety 
which governs the outward aspects of life.) Josephus 
gives us a striking proof of this when he tells us that 
the High Priests, although of the Saducee sect, were 
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forced to behave as if they were Pharisees, under pain 
of completely alienating the people. 

What a~fascinating experience, could we resurrect 
and bring to the light of day one of these mysterious 
beings who played so important and so terrible a réle 
in the story we are about to relate! The gospels speak 
of them on every page. Unfortunately it never men- 
tions one by name. The Talmud of Jerusalem, how- 
ever, in spite of the confusion of its dateless recital, 
in some part supplies the lack. Among the innumerable 
doctors of the law whom it lists, two at least, Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zaccai, and Rabbi Gamaliel,” son of 
Simon and grandson of the great Hillel, belong surely 
to the first half of the first century of the Christian 
era. They are two of the most important, and must 
certainly have known Jesus. 

Rabbi Johanan, a butcher and the son of a butcher, 
Rabbi Zaccai,** was a pupil of Rabbi Hanina ** prob- 
ably himself a son of Rabbi Hillel.”? He taught before 
the facade of the Temple for more than half a century. 
In the twenty-eighth year of our era, he was seventy 
years old. Age had no effect on his ardor; indeed, he 
was destined to live fifty years longer.*® In all likeli- 
hood he was still active and full of vigor at this period, 
and by reason of his years his influence must have been 
very great. Rabbi Gamaliel, like all the doctors of 
his family, had the right to a pulpit in the Temple, 
near the Eastern gate. He was a man of feeble 
health,*? and of notably moderate character. What had 
already been said of his father Rabbi Simon, was said 
also of him. Scrupulous in his own regard he was not 
so for others.** All Jerusalem venerated Rabbi 
Gamaliel.** 

Around these two leading figures was a group of 
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other doctors, more or less their disciples. Rabbi 
Eleazar ben Azarias, “the Priest,” fifty-three years old 
at this time, was a relation of Rabbi Gamaliel ** and 
a descendant of Esdras. Like most of the priests he 
was a very poor man™ but it was said of him that 
he had “the eye of a scribe.” ** The Sanhedrin treatise 
assures us that he could improvise, upon a single theme, 
three hundred separate conclusions ** and we know 
that he adopted as often as possible the decisions of 
Shammai, that is to say, the most uncompromising. 

Other notable names are: Rabbi Joshuah, the son 
of Hananias, “the Pious,” whose mother, when he was 
an infant, had his cradle carried into the Synagogue 
in order that his tiny ears might become accustomed 
to the words of the Law.** Grown a man, he had fought 
alongside Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccai *°® probably at the 
moment of Herod’s death. He also was poor.** Rabbi 
Hliazar, on the other hand, was a young man loaded 
with the favors of fortune.*? He was destined to occupy 
the highest positions in the Synagogue, and we shall 
find him later traveling in Asia Minor and Italy,** and 
meriting his title of “the great Eliazar.”’ Rabbi Yossé, 
the Galilean, a disciple of Rabbi Hanina,** lived at 
Bath Mahon, on one of the mountain sides which sur- 
round Lake Gennesaret. We shall see him descending 
into the synagogue of Tiberias to interpret the law. 
His reputation was quite as great as that of any of the 
doctors of the capital. Rabbi Houna, Rabbi Aba (the 
last a native of Babylon),** Rabbi Jonathan, Rabbi 
Samuel, Rabbis Mena and Yona, are other illustrious 
names.*° 

The list of these prominent Pharisees might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. Let us merely note that there were 
six thousand of them in all,*’ the greater part estab- 
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lished in the Holy City, others inhabiting various town- 
ships in Palestine, where they were the cynosure of every 
pious eye. Naturally those of Jerusalem gave the tone 
to their country brethren. Most of them taught in the 
synagogues.*® Those who did not (for, as Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zaccai was fond of saying: “There are 
men who can practise, but cannot preach),” * at least 
gave the force of example. Whatever their calling 
(generally a manual one), and whether rich or poor, 
the prestige they enjoyed was the same. They formed 
a caste apart, whose type, characterised more than any- 
thing else by an air of sobriety, was imitated as closely 
as possible by their provincial colleagues. Austere 
manners, grave faces framed in long hair and beard, 
ample tunics! Many wore their phylacteries all day 
long as a symbol of incessant prayer, and none of them 
would lie down to rest without repeating at least a 
hundred blessings. Accustomed from infancy to prac- 
tice every precept of the law because they must “give 
no ground for reproach,” their character was dis- 
ciplined by constraint and their wits sharpened by an 
incessant concentration on petty details. Like all 
casuists, they were very subtle. They had that dignified 
carriage peculiar to men who know that every eye is 
on them. They dread, it was said, “even the ap- 
pearance of evil’’—let us be frank and go on to say 
“especially the appearance.” The bulk were hypocrites 
who served God without loving Him, and mainly for 
the honor that accrued to themselves. But the mass 
of the faithful, who saw only the exterior, admired 
them excessively. It had no eyes save for the Pharisee. 

Was Antipas on the point of divorcing his wife? 
Was Pilate setting out to visit his colleague Vitellius 
at Antioch? Little did the Jewish people care. But 
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let Rabbi Johanan descend one day from his donkey 
because a friend was discussing sacred subjects and 
he would not risk hearing of the glory of Jehovah while 
seated. In a moment the anecdote was making the 
round of the country side. Suppose, during the Feast 
of Tabernacle, that the same Rabbi Johanan had re- 
fused to touch a fruit offered him outside of his tent, 
or that Rabbi Gamaliel had pushed aside two mouldy 
figs ** tendered to him under the same conditions. At 
once every synagogue would take steps that two such 
eminent examples should be preserved. Henceforth no 
faithful member, during the whole seven days the feast 
lasted, would put his lips to food or drink save seated 
under the ritual shelter of his tent. 

Agreed as they were upon the written law, “our 
masters” did not always find themselves in accord upon 
the oral law.** Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccai and Rabbi 
Yossé, the Galilean °° often featured the old antagonism 
which had always existed between Hillel and Shammai. 
Where one said “yes,” it often happened the other said 
“no.” The motives for their decisions, listened to in- 
tently and noted carefully by their disciples, were car- 
ried into the remotest synagogue and provoked endless 
discussion. The more minute the points of difference, 
the greater the admiration for the dissertations it pro- 
voked. 

We are amazed today at the idea of intelligent men 
wrestling with such cases as the following: 

When the master of the house is reciting the meal- 
time blessings should he follow the order indicated by 
Hillel—lights, food, sauce, carving—or the order pre- 
ferred by Shammai—lights, sauce, food and carving? *° 
In a word, should he bless the sauce before the meat 
or the meat before the sauce? 
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Nor can we easily admit that the cutting up of a 
pumpkin may give rise to nine hundred precepts. 

Men who disputed on gleaning *’ and on tithes as 
Rabbi Akiba and Rabbi Simon once disputed, would 
strike us as lunatics. 

Whatever dropped during gleaning belonged to the 
poor. Well and good! But by “whatever dropped” 
are we to understand what fell from the middle of the 
hand or what fell behind the hand.** 

A man eating figs from a fig-tree that grew in his 
courtyard might eat them one by one without tithing. 
But suppose them plucked first and laid in a heap. 
Rabbi Simon edicted: “Whoever puts them in a heap 
may have one in his right hand, one in his left and 
one in his mouth without tithing.” °° 

Such discussions, in old Jewry, were the most natural 
thing in the world. Religious Jews started from the 
principle that the law, having been given by God, was 
a sacred thing in the minutest point raised by its ob- 
servance. Such logic dazzled men’s minds and the 
casuistry to which it gave rise was loved passionately. 
Children’s wits were sharpened by making them resolve 
some particular case. If a little boy showed an apti- 
tude for this pious game, and if he had also had a 
good memory, his parents lost no time in confiding 
him* to a doctor whose companion he became from 
that moment. To be the “companion of a learned man” 
conferred a sort of inferior grade. . . . Perhaps, from 
hearing one case after another solved, the companion, 
who knows? might one day become a learned man him- 
self. In other words, a Pharisee. The most golden 
dream went no further than that. 

In the year 28 of our era, in the first days of the 
year, that is to say, in January, in the midst of the 
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profound peace that had lain upon Palestine for thirty 
years, and piercing the murmur that issued from the 
portals of the synagogues for all the world like the 
buzzing of bees around a cluster of hives, a new rumor 
was added to the rest. Common report announced a 
prophet ! 


WHO IS THEN THIS MAN? 
CHAPTER I 
Tur Messtan APPEARS 


A Propuet! Was such a thing possible? 

The Jewish people were just finishing one of their 
periodical sabbatical years. Peasants and farmers were 
resuming their work with fresh ardor* and beginning 
to set aside their tithes.” In the synagogues the great 
question of the moment was whether it was lawful to 
eat vegetables and fruit which had grown spontaneously 
during the preceding year. In principle nothing that 
had grown during the sabbatical year might be made 
use of.* Provincial doctors wanted the matter referred 
to Rabbi Gamaliel, who had made a special study of 
the law relative to seventh years.* 

A prophet! Here was something to distract the at- 
tention of pious members of the synagogue who were 
hanging upon the decisions of the grandson of Hillel. 
And what happy tribe might lay claim to him? 

“The tribe of Levi. He’s a priest.” 

“What section of the tribe? What is His Levitical 
town ?” 

None could say. All that was known about him was 
that he had appeared in the region of the Jordan and 
that his outward appearance somewhat resembled the 
descriptions of Elias. He called himself John. For 
some days now, ever since Hanuca,° he had been going 
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about the valley, crying aloud to everyone he met: 
“Make straight the ways of the Lord, for His Kingdom 
is at hand.” The news -had only taken three days to 
make the round of the countryside. It had caused some- 
thing of a sensation. No prophet had been seen now 
for five centuries. A few visionaries, perhaps—nothing 
more authentic. Two hundred years before, the High 
Priest Simon had told of finding an individual dressed 
in white on several days in succession during Yom Kip- 
pur seated in the Holy of Holies. Later still (only thirty 
years ago) an obscure priest of the section of Abias 
had been vouchsafed a vision as he officiated in the 
Temple during the Feast of Tabernacles. But a real 
prophet, speaking in lyrical fashion and teaching the 
name of God! No such thing had been heard of since 
Zachary, son of Barachias, in the days of King Darius. 
The Holy One breaking His long silence! And at the 
very moment when the seventy weeks of the Prophet 
Daniel were on the eve of being accomplished! .. . 

It can easily be understood that many who were 
ealled into the region of the Jordan by business or 
through some pilgrimage, went out of their way to 
find John. Many even undertook the journey expressly 
to see him. From Jerusalem to Bethabara,® where the 
wandering prophet had finally fixed his residence, was 
only a matter of half a day’s journey. Many Jews also 
came down from the tableland of Judaea and from the 
steep slopes which overlook the river.’ Some must have 
come from as far away as Galilee. We know that, about 
the middle of Shebeth (end of January) a young Car- 
penter of Nazareth, took the road to the great valley ° 
without His departure appearing to cause any comment 
among His friends and neighbors. 

From these early visitors it was learned that John 
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was still a young man, with bronzed and weather- 
beaten skin, wearing, like Elias, a tunic of camel’s hair 
girt around his waist. He was a rough and hardy fel- 
low, it was said, who had grown up in a lonely moun- 
tain region and who ate nothing save wild honey and 
those little edible locusts ° which the inhabitants of the 
highlands pickle in vinegar, a tough diet worthy of 
an ascetic stomach. His speech, which was abrupt and 
vigorous, corresponded to his outward appearance. He 
was very accessible, and ready with advice to anyone 
who questioned him. From the first he had said harsh 
things about the Pharisees, but given a hearty welcome 
to soldiers and publicans. 

The surprise when these details were added to the 
story was extreme. It largely abated the first en- 
thusiasm. But fresh news quickly revived it. John, it 
was said, was foretelling another Prophet, who was to 
come after him and be greater than he—one whose 
sandals, he declared, he was not worthy to bear.’ 
Upon a population who had been awaiting a liberator 
for centuries, such a report came like wind upon a 
smothered fire. 

“Repent ye,” the prophet was repeating, “for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” 

Probably a large number of people began to fast. 
Others, hearing that John prescribed baptism as a 
means of sanctification, settled near him awhile in 
order to receive it at his hands. Every day of the 
month of Sebat (January-February) brought new visi- 
tors. Many of them remained as disciples. 


In the second fortnight of Adar (March) and when 
all this to-do was two months old, two young Israelities 
of Capernaum set out for Bethabara. They were 
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brothers. Born at Bethsaida, on the shores of Lake Gen- 
nesaret, the sons of a father named Jonas, they dwelt 
near by at Capernaum where they seem to have car- 
ried on a rather important fishing concern. The elder 
was named Andrew, the younger, Simon.** Both were 
young men who observed the law. Although surrounded 
by a pagan community, they had never touched for- 
bidden food.** Having heard speak of John, the desire 
to consult him had seized upon them. The impulse must 
have been a very strong one, for the Passover was close 
at hand, affording them an easy opportunity to pass 
near Bethabara. Was it curiosity—a presentiment? Or 
that breath of God which drives us from afar and at 
the hour He has chosen upon the road along which, 
from all eternity, He has decided we shall walk? 

The season was clement. Setting out after Purim 
(28-29 Feb.)** they found the valley of the Jordan 
in all the splendor of its brief springtide. The slopes 
of the mountain, by no means abrupt, were covered in 
green meadows studded with wild anemones. Down in 
the valley a mild wind was stirring the crests of the 
palm trees. Below ran the sacred river, swollen by 
rain and full to its brim. 

Passing by Scythopolis on the right bank, the old- 
time Beth Shean, but now a settlement entirely Roman, 
and famous for its manufacture of fine linens,’® be 
sure they did not forget to send something that could 
in no ways be taken for a benediction, in the direction 
of the “unclean” city,** with its idolatrous temple. 
“May the Lord overturn the house of the proud 
man!” *7 Nor do we fancy that Livias, on the left bank, 
where the palace built by old King Herod overtopped 
the wall, was spared a similar wish... . 

Five miles from Livias they reached Bethabara and 
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saw the prophet, who was indeed all that report had 
proclaimed him. 


The two strangers got into touch with John at once 
and had been with him some days when the deputation 
of priests and Levites of which the Gospel narrative 
speaks, came down from Jerusalem, to inform them- 
selves concerning the new movement. 

It is worth noting that the deputation was composed 
of Levites and priests.** To the end of this story the 
priests will be found representing the Jewish political 
power. The Pharisees had far greater influence than 
they. But at this epoch, the priests, or, at any rate, the 
higher orders among them, were governors of Israel. 
Since the Roman occupation they had even regained 
an influence which they do not seem to have had under 
the Maccabees.*® 

Andrew and Simon appear to have been present 
during the examination of John. The question of a 
Messiah was one which greatly preoccupied the au- 
thorities and we find these priests going straight to 
the point. 

“Are you the Messiah?” they asked. 

John answered without hesitation. 

“No! I am not. But I am His Messenger, who goes 
before His face.” 

Pressed more closely, he went so far as to declare. 

“The Messiah! He is standing among you! Only, 
you do not know Him... . I know Him, and I tell 
you I would not dare to loosen the latchet with which 
His shoes are tied.” *° 

The priests looked into one another’s eyes. This man 
was talking nonsense. They knew their Palestine by 
heart just as well as the Pharisees. Thanks to the mar- 
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vellous organization of the synagogue system, nothing 
could ever hope to escape their vigilant eyes. No Mes- 
siah was in the country ‘as this so-called prophet as- 
serted ! 

However, they pushed their enquiries further. They 
were told that John was a priest of the section of Abias. 
If this were so, why was he not living in his Levitical 
town? He was quite evidently a man without any 
material resources of his own. In all probability he 
belonged to the Essenian sect, although he did not wear 
their white robe. Now Pharisees and Sadducees alike 
detested the Essenian sect.2* No doubt they also dis- 
covered that he was the son of Zachary, the priest who 
formerly claimed to have had a vision, as he stood in 
the Holy Place, which left him deaf and dumb.” 

Whatever they thought, they returned to Jerusalem 
without making a sign. Many of John’s visitors must 
have departed with them, for the incidents that took 
place on the following days seem to have remained un- 
known to the mass of the people. The Jews were brave 
enough in face of the pagan world. But, it must be 
admitted, they were by no means courageous where 
their own doctors were concerned. Such as happened 
to be at Bethabara, preparing for baptism, must have 
surmised that unpleasant consequences were ahead for 
the prophet, and that trouble was brewing in very 
high places. If anything was going to happen they 
had no intention of being involved. 


But our young fishermen were men of a different 
stamp. They remained behind, and St. John, the Evan- 
gelist, recounts for us an extraordinary incident, or, 


rather, a whole series of extraordinary incidents, which 
followed. 
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On the day after the examination of John the Bap- 
tist by the priests, Andrew was walking with him 
and another disciple, whom the Gospels do not name. 
They do not even tell us if Simon was with his brother. 
All we are told is that the pair were walking together 
when they saw a man coming up the valley road, along 
which so many had come within the past two months. 
He appeared to be a “simple” Israelite.”* His outward 
aspect was that of a man still young, but approaching 
maturity. Suddenly, as He came into sight, the prophet 
began to tremble violently. 

“It is He!” he cried aloud. “This is He coming. 
This is the Lamb of God, Who is to take away the sins 
of the world.” 

Briefly he whispered to his two companions that, 
forty days before, this same young Israelite had come 
up to be baptized. The rite had taken place on the 
banks of the Jordan, and he, John, who spoke to them, 
had seen the Spirit descend and hover above the head 
of the young neophyte. He had even heard the words: 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased.” ** 

The pilgrim approached, and, as though He had 
come for no other reason, directed His steps toward 
John. The prophet ran to meet Him, and prostrated 
himself before Him. The Stranger raised him to his 
feet. The two witnesses drew away, discussing the inci- 
dent between themselves. 

Not a single detail, we can well believe, had been 
lost upon them. The Newcomer, especially, had been 
the object of close observation. He was not without a 
certain likeness to John, easily explained later when 
the disciples knew that the two were cousins. His age, 
which seemed not above thirty, was the same; he had 
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the same tall and well-proportioned figure, the same 
long face, with a high and perfectly modelled fore- 
head, His expression was notably milder than that of 
the aden son of Zachary. His hair, two locks of which 
hung down His cheek according to the law of Israel, 
was lustrous and wavy.”> His beard was forked. A 
peculiar radiance shone from His eyes, and the entire 
effect of His person was grave and distinguished. 


The following day Andrew was walking once more 
between John and that other disciple whose name was 
not Simon. Both felt the same desire, to ask the prophet 
something concerning his Visitor of yesterday. It was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon.”° The wintry sun 
was setting in their faces, and its lower rim had almost 
reached the peaks of the mountains of Judaea.*” Once 
more John’s mysterious visitor passed along the road. 
The disciples recognized Him at once. And John, 
seized with the emotion of the preceding day, repeated 
in their ears: 

“Behold Him! Behold the Lamb of God!” 

The Stranger was walking slowly and as though 
awaiting some one. After having looked at Him an in- 
stant as He passed, the two disciples, as though seized 
by some irresistible impulse, turned on their heels, 
and began to walk behind Him. 

Noticing it, the Stranger looked back and asked 
them: 

‘““Whom do you seek ?” 

The reply of Andrew and his companion in all its 
awkwardness reflects too well their curiosity and also 
their timidity to be an invention: 

“Rabbi (.e., my Master), where do you live?” 

The Master answered them gently: 
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“Come, and you shall see.” 

Amazement! Confusion! Joy without bounds! Joy 
greater than we who read of it can conceive! For none 
of us has the age-long expectation of the Jews behind 
him. None of us can know how that one word “the 
Messiah!” prodigious and full of promise, sounded in 
the ears of the chosen people. Why was Simon not 
there? Why had he chosen such a moment to remain 
apart ? Perhaps he was fishing in the Jordan. Perhaps 
he was asleep. In any case, like the good brother he 
was, Andrew lost no time in bearing him the wonder- 
ful tidings. He went to seek him, St. John tells us, 
and speedily found him. 

“Simon, Simon! The young man—yesterday—the 
young man whose sandals John is not worthy to loose 
—we have seen Him again! He is the Messiah! We 
know where He is staying, we have spoken to Him! 
He is waiting for you!” 

A few moments later, the first meeting of Simon 
with the Stranger whom John called Lamb of God 
and Messiah had taken place. Looking gravely at the 
fisherman, the young Master said: 

“You are Simon, son of Jonas. Henceforth you shall 
be called Kepha, that is, Peter.” 

The gospel merely tells us that the evening was 
spent together. None guessed that from that meeting 
of four men, perhaps under some fragile roadside 
shelter, a new world was to be born. 


The Stranger was named Jechouah, of which we 
have made Jesus, a predestined name which signifies 
Salvation. Judah was His tribe and Nazareth His 
town. Till recently He had carried on the calling of a 
carpenter, but had left all things to give Himself 
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wholly to the foundation of the Kingdom of God. It 
is very likely that He told these things to His disciples 
on that first, evening spent together. But nothing has 
come down to us and we must, perforce, leave it be 
neath its veil of mystery. All that we know is that be- 
fore evening had become night, the two fishermen had 
for their Leader, with everything of respect and blind 
confidence the word implies, a man whom they had 
not seen nor known the previous day. Never has an 
enterprise been initiated so suddenly yet so completely. 
From now on, no man of all those whom they had once 
esteemed their masters—not even John the Baptist 
himself—counted for Andrew and Simon. They be 
longed to Jesus, body and soul. We must not under- 
stand that from this moment they shared His life. 
But in this sense they belonged to Him. The day He 
should have need of them He had but to call them, 
and they were in His hand. Meantime they were due 
back at Capernaum, and it is quite likely that some 
sort of secrecy relative to what had just befallen was 
imposed upon the pair. 


The following day Jesus declared His intention of 
quitting Bethabara. A marriage was taking place 
among His kinsfolk and He was an invited guest. 
This wedding was to be celebrated at Cana, in Galilee. 
He was anxious to pass through Nazareth on His way 
and to call for His mother. If Andrew and Simon 
meant to return to Capernaum, their road would lie 
with His as far as Scythopolis. As a matter of fact, 
by studying the text, we shall see that they did leave 
with Him.” 


The journey to Scythopolis is an affair of two days, 
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with one day added if the Sabbath intervenes. Dur- 
ing the journey the two men met Philip, a fellow- 
countryman and doubtless a friend. Philip, who lived 
at Bethsaida, had perhaps come to Bethabara, like 
Andrew and Simon, to see the prophet. At all events, 
these two had sufficient confidence in him to put him 
in touch with the situation. They led him to Jesus. 
Gazing at him with the same steady look that He had 
east upon Simon, Jesus said to him: 

“Philip, come with Me.” 

“Whither do you go, Master?’ 

“To Nazareth, in Galilee.” 

The man of Bethsaida, if what he had just found so 
unexpectedly was what he had been seeking, had only 
to change his plans slightly. The days he had meant. 
to give to John he would give to Jesus. Andrew and 
Simon were leaving the young Master; he readily 
agreed to replace them as the young Prophet’s traveling 
companion. 

By now the terraces of Scythopolis were in sight, 
overhanging the valley. On the left, in the direction 
of the road to Galilee, a chain of mountains reared 
their peaks. Through a deep gap, Tabor upheaved its. 
enormous hump. Jesus of Nazareth said good-bye to 
Andrew and Simon. 


From now on the new disciples were divided into 
two groups. We can very well imagine the two brothers. 
leaving Scythopolis behind them and continuing their 
road towards the north, seventeen miles further on, 
that is to say, a half-day’s journey of six to eight hours 
before they would reach the end of the lake. Here it 
was an easy matter to find a boat for Capernaum, sit- 
uated at the north-west end. As they tramped on, they 
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spoke, in awed tones, of their extraordinary—their 
unheard of—their well-nigh incredible adventure. 
Seeking a- prophet they had met the Messiah! Upon 
the character of Jesus, upon His high destiny, these 
simple men had no doubt whatsoever. They were His 
already. Their state of mind, indeed, closely resembled 
that of two conspirators who have given their word 
and await only the day and the hour.... Simon 
must have been a little puzzled by what the Master 
had said to him, and by the name Peter, given him. 
Presumably, of course, this must be some title in the 
Kingdom that was to be founded later on. . . . Both 
men thought of David. They remembered how, once 
the shepherd had become king, he had never forgotten 
his old friends, but had kept them close to his throne 
and placed them in all manner of high positions... . 
Think of the perspectives that opened before these 
men’s eyes as they talked. . . . They had little idea 
that reality was to surpass their wildest dreams. 


All this time the fortunate Philip was traveling 
north-west with Jesus. Their road led them up and up. 
It passed from a thousand feet below sea level to 
1,480 feet above,” and from the region of the palm 
to that of the fig-tree and the cornfield. As they 
mounted, the air grew lighter and fresher. Soon the 
fertile plain of Esdraelon lay before their eyes, striped 
by great bands of wheat and barley, and ribbed with 
groves of olive trees.** Immense fields came into view, 
plowed and harrowed.*? Between field and field was 
the space of four arm’s lengths which the law required 
in order that there might be no mixture of crops. Here 
and there a patch of a more intense green revealed 
the presence of irrigation ditches. 
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- It was the month of Adar ** and the roads had been 
recently repaired.** Just under twenty-five feet broad, 
according to rule, they wound like so many white rib- 
bons among the green crops and piebald fields. Roses 
were growing among the vines. The doctors of the law 
permitted this.*° Cyclamens and “royal roses” ** wafted 
their fragrance from meadows and hedges. All the 
grace, all the charm, all the profusion of spring in 
Galilee was before their eyes. 

They passed through village after village, and be- 
tween square houses differing only in their proportions. 
Terraces on the roofs, courtyards below. In the midst 
of the houses, but with a respectful space left bare 
around them, were the synagogues. Everything was 
fresh and seemly. The whiteness of the newly washed 
walls dazzled the eyes. Men and women were going 
about their daily tasks, but with one perpetual pre- 
occupation in their heads. Is it lawful? Is it forbidden ? 
Thought must be given to the three tithes.*’ The bless- 
ings must never be omitted nor confused one with 
another. Nor must it be overlooked that, in cultivating 
his field, a man may, unwittingly, break eight laws.** 
In certain of the villages, the local doctors were seated 
outside the door of the synagogues in order to enjoy 
the beauty of the spring sunshine and to rise if an old 
man passed, thus fulfilling one precept the more.*” 

There was unusual animation and rumors flew from 
mouth to mouth. Everyone in Galilee had heard speak 
of the prophet of Bethabara. A report was current that 
he had undergone an examination and that the result 
had not been his favor. The doctors, without quite 
knowing why, felt a vague satisfaction at the news. 
But among the people disappointment was the 
dominant sentiment. 
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“Ah,” we can well imagine Philip thinking, “if 
they but knew Who this is I have walking at my side! 
If they but. knew what Jesus has revealed to Andrew 
and Simon!’ 

None knew, and the two, unknown Messiah and 
new disciple, pursued their way in peace. Jesus of 
Nazareth spoke little. But on His face was to be seen 
the ardor and concentration of one who has finished 
a long vigil and is preparing to realize a magnificent 
project. 


Presently a fresh meeting took place. In one of the 
villages, some acquaintance told Philip that a friend 
of his, Nathaniel, the son of Tholmai, was near by. 

Nathaniel was a native of Cana in Galilee, the very 
town whither the Master was on His way as a wed- 
ding-guest. He seems to have been a simple soul, and a 
somewhat backward pupil at the school of the Phari- 
sees. Unable even to become a Companion of the 
Learned, he continued, in his own fashion, to seek the 
Lord. When at home it was his custom to retire under 
the shade of a certain fig-tree and to pray, in his own 
manner and like the ignorant man he was,*® without 
giving much thought to the precepts of the pastor of 
Cana, sometimes even without wearing the phylac- 
teries.** 

Philip, who was bursting with his secret, set out in 
search of his friend. Probably authorized to speak by 
Jesus, he told him: 

“Nathaniel, I have just heard a secret that will soon 
be in everyone’s mouth presently. You know Andrew 
and Simon, the two fishermen of Capernaum? Well, 
what do you think we three have just discovered ?” 

“What? A prophet ?” 
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“Yes, a prophet—but more than a_ prophet. 
Nathaniel, it is He of Whom the prophets have 
written.” 

To the astounded and incredulous Canaite Philip 
recounted all that Andrew and Simon had told him— 
all that they themselves had heard from John. The 
astonishment of Nathaniel must have reached its 
height when the name and country of the stranger 
whom Philip’s imagination surrounded with such an 
aura of mystery were at last revealed to him. It is im- 
possible that at this point he did not altogether sup- 
press an exclamation of surprise. For Nazareth is only 
an hour’s journey from Cana. Nathaniel must at least 
have known Jesus by name. It is altogether impossible 
that he was unacquainted with His family. Even if 
he had not been familiar with them hitherto, he must 
have heard speak of them in connection with the mar- 
riage feast. At such a time all such things are recalled. 
The moment this detail was supplied him he was in a 
position to become informant in place of informed. 
Evidently he did not lose a moment in doing so. 

The grandmother of Jesus was named Anna, and 
as her second husband she had wedded a descendant 
of David. Married three years without bearing him a 
child, although she had had by her first marriage a 
daughter, Mary Cleophas, she had finally brought into 
the world a second daughter whom she and her hus- 
band had consecrated to God. This child, Miriam by 
name, had been brought up within the Temple. She 
was the mother of Jesus. In her turn she had espoused 
a descendant of David, Joseph the carpenter, who was 
now dead, A great-uncle had been a priest and dwelt 
in the mountain country. But he had been dead for 
thirty years. The branch of the family now living at 
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Nazareth called Mary of Cleophas its mother. It was 
numerous and not without a certain distinction. One 
of the brothers of Jesus.(brother, that is, in the East- 
ern sense of the word, more exactly his cousin ger- 
man)*? was affiliated to the sect of the Galilean Zelo- 
tes,** another, who was a Nazarite,* and nicknamed 
“the Just,’’*® had the reputation of knowing and prac- 
tising every jot and tittle of the Law as precisely as a 
Pharisee. Jesus was perhaps the member of this family 
of whom least was said. Nathaniel was astounded at 
what he heard now. It is the fashion of neighboring 
townsmen to depreciate each other mutually, and he 
followed the Canaites in having but a poor opinion 
of the Nazarenes. Like the blunt fellow he was, he 
made his first objection: 

“What! Is any good coming out of Nazareth!” * 

But as he spoke the man of Bethsaida was already 
hurrying him toward Jesus. 

“Before Philip called you,” said the Prophet, “and 
while you were sitting under your fig-tree, I saw you.” 

This was more than enough to convince the worthy 
Nathaniel. 

“Lord,” he cried, “what Philip has just told me 
is true then? You are the Son of God? You will be 
our King in Israel ?” 

“Verily, verily,” Jesus of Nazareth told him, “I 
will show you greater things. Follow me, Nathaniel ?” 

The son of Tholmai needed not to be asked twice. 
The companions resumed their road. At the mere idea 
of being received into the family of this obscure Israel- 
ite, in Whose destiny they had such entire faith, the 
hearts of Philip and Nathaniel sang in their breasts. 


CHAPTER II 
Tue Famizy or JEsus 


Tue dwelling toward which Jesus conducted his 
new friends was situated in the centre of Nazareth. 
It belonged to the type termed “great houses,” forty 
feet square * and was filled now with bustle and move- 
ment. The four sons of Mary of Cleophas were mar- 
ried and had children. This whole little world, includ- 
ing the grandmother, and Miriam, the mother of 
Jesus, dwelt in common.’ 

If the brothers of the young Nazarene carpenter 
were surprised when Philip and Andrew were intro- 
duced to them as His disciples, they gave no sign, but 
received the strangers with all the decorum of ancient 
Jewish hospitality. ... The guests remained at Naza- 
reth two days.* They met James the Nazarite, with 
his shaggy hair and beard, and gazed reverently upon 
Miriam, who had been brought up within the Temple. 

Miriam and her elder half-sister wore the severe 
dress of the widow in Israel.* Each had her special 
place in the living-room, where none other would have 
dared to sit® and where they worked and sewed with 
a basket attached to their girdles.° The prestige of 
Miriam was greater than that of Mary of Cleophas. 
But her manners were simple, gracious and full of an 
exquisite amiability. None could gaze upon her with- 
out recalling the old proverb: “A holy and modest 
woman is grace upon grace.” ’ 
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The two disciples might take their seats at the table 
of this family without any scruple.* Ablutions, bless- 
ings, followed the due order. The women guaranteed 
that everything was pure and that everything to be 
eaten had been tithed,® the choicest morsels having been 
set aside for the offertory.*° In a corner, indeed, they 
could perceive earthen vessels stamped with the letter.” 
No colored glass was on the table.*? They were assured 
that the drinking water had not been left a moment 
uncovered.** 

The conversation certainly turned on John, of whom 
the Nazarenes had heard such great things, and whom 
Jesus had just seen. . . . There was talk of a Kingdom 
of God nigh at hand. . . . There was talk too, we may 
be sure, of the coming wedding at Cana. 

“You must come with us,” the strangers were told. 

Such invitations were never refused. To increase 
the number of guests upon such an occasion was the 
highest compliment that could be paid the family of 
the bride. 

All day long there was topsy-turvy in the house.** 
From cedar-coffers the women took their most ample 
costumes, and the head-dress with its golden ornaments 
to be worn upon the brows.*® They brushed and pressed 
the men’s tunics and their girdles, covered with rich 
embroidery. The children could not contain themselves 
for joy. They romped unrebuked around Jesus, Who 
often bent over them with a caress. He had always 
loved children and was accustomed to say that their 
angels in Heaven saw the Face of the Father. 

The impressions the two disciples received must have 
been very varied ones. There was nothing at all extraor- 
dinary in what they were witnessing. When His rela- 
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tions addressed Jesus there was nothing in their manner 
more than the joy natural to a family group which sees 
one of its members after an absence of two months. 
This Prophet concerning Whom John had pronounced 
such astounding oracles and Whose very glance had 
pierced to their hearts, seemed to enjoy no very special 
consideration in His own home. It is likely that Philip 
and Nathaniel sought to make His brothers talk about 
Him, and that the brothers did not fail to communicate 
a fact of which they were very proud—namely the de- 
scent of Jesus from David. They were even told that 
He had a right, although He never claimed it, to the 
title of Rebbana.** Of His personal characteristics, 
Simon and James, it may well be, found little to praise 
except His modesty, which exemplified the truth of an 
old saying,” or perhaps the skill with which He worked 
upon cedar and sycamore. It was evident that not one 
member of His family believed Him predestined to 
greatness of any sort, still less held Him to be a 
Prophet... .-. 


On the third day, probably a Wednesday,’* and 
probably March 18,”° the party set out for Cana, where 
everything again took place according to the rites and 
customs of Israel. The bride was brought to her groom 
in a palanquin, her hair floating loose under her 
veil, and golden ornaments upon her forehead.”” Around 
her and her spouse walked young maidens and the 
“friends of the bridal.” Ushers flung handfuls of grain 
upon her path, under the canopy a vase was broken. 
The groom absolved his bride from all vows made 
before her marriage, and mutual undertakings were 
exchanged under the shelter of the Taleth.** The con- 
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tract was then signed in the presence of the scribes of 
Cana, and the guests seated themselves, or rather re- 
clined, on~-long sofas; around the banquet table. Lost 
among these people and clad, like the rest, in the 
special tunic worn at weddings,” Jesus took His place. 
With the rest He recited the ritual benediction as 
each course was carried in. All was going well when 
the bridegroom, who perhaps had not counted on so 
large an assembly, realized that he had not ordered 
sufficient wine. The supply was expended and no more 
could be found. A certain official, whom St. John 
merely calls “the master of the feast,” came and went, 
to and fro. His flurry and confusion communicated 
itself rapidly to the guests, naturally affecting the 
shame-faced hosts most of all. The servants were at a 
loss what to do. 

“Whatever He tells you,” whispered Miriam point- 
ing to her Son. 

She had exchanged a few brief words with Him, and 
although He gave no sign of consenting to her sugges- 
tion, she remained full of confidence. 

Six great amphorae, each with a capacity of three 
measures of water,”* which were destined for the ritual 
ablutions of the Jewish Law, were standing against the 
wall. Jesus had them filled with water and ordered the 
servants to pour it out. To the amazement of the master 
of the feast, of the bridal pair and of all those who had 
noticed their embarrassment, the servants poured out 
an excellent wine, better, everyone declared, than that 
which had been set before them at the opening of the 
feast. All the guests drank of it, and all Cana rang 
with the story. As to Philip and Nathaniel, they recog- 
nized the truth of all that John had revealed to them 
concerning Jesus. 
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After the marriage feast the Prophet did not return 
to Nazareth. Perhaps He wished to escape the com- 
mentaries of His townsfolk. Or perhaps Philip invited 
Him to his own home on the borders of the lake. This 
last seems the most natural explanation. After having 
been entertained by the family of Jesus, Philip may 
well have wished to return their hospitality. The Pass- 
over (Sunday, March 29) was drawing nigh, but it was 
quite as easy to go to Jerusalem from Bethsaida as 
from Nazareth. The disciple, indeed, may have pointed 
out that by taking a boat on the lake, the fatigue of the 
journey would be greatly diminished. From Bethsaida, 
naturally, if their guests stayed there a few days, they 
would pass on to Capernaum. Philip may also have 
pleaded the pleasure that Andrew and Simon, to say 
nothing of himself, would take in showing their beauti- 
ful lake ** and in guiding them over the hills, where 
barley and wheat were already ripening. The proposal, 
if made at all, must have been made and accepted before 
leaving Nazareth and all things got ready in advance. 
St. John terminates his chapter with the simple words: 
“After this He went down to Capernaum, He, and His 
mother, and His brethren and His disciples, and they 
continued there not many days. And the Jews’ Pass- 
over was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” *° 


It must have been at this moment, between the mar- 
riage feast of Cana (probably March 18) and the de- 
parture (March 25) for the Passover of the year a.p. 
28 that Jesus was received for the first time by the 
disciples at Bethsaida and became acquainted with the 
household of Simon at Capernaum. From now on noth- 
ing was to break the bond already knitted at Betha- 
bara. To the Prophet, full of holy and mysterious pro- 
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jects, the enthusiastic fishermen stood ready to offer, 
not only his house, but all his earthly goods, his exist- 
ence, his heart and even his lifeblood. And the gifts 
were not refused. 


CHAPTER III 
Tue First Soyourn or JESUS IN JUDAEFA 
(a.v. April to May 28) 


Tue Passover had followed its immemorial course, 
from the bloody ceremonial on the first day, to the im- 
pressive and silent ritual of the last. The “little feast” 
had arrived.* What an ant-heap was Jerusalem and its 
suburbs ! 

I myself have seen, at the Passover of 1925, a little 
colony of pilgrims installed under their tents, behind 
the western wall of the city. These tents were brown 
in color, and constructed of nothing more elaborate than 
coarse sail-cloth stretched on sticks. A continuous buzz 
and hum came from them, children swarmed every- 
where, and at regular hours, thick coils of smoke an- 
nounced meal time. The ancient pilgrims must have 
encamped in much the same fashion. But instead of 
fifty tents there were fifty thousand, a hundred thou- 
sand, and even more.? And they stretched in every 
direction: on Mount Olivet and Mount Scopos; south- 
ward, in the direction of Bethlehem; westward, toward 
the sea. There were brown tents and white, there were 
the circular tents of the wealthy, festooned with orna- 
ments, and the little flat tents of the poor, similar to 
those of the pilgrims today. They were set thickly to- 
gether, flap almost touching flap, with no more interval 
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between than was necessary for the rude hearths on 
which was cooked the produce of the second tithe. For 
seven days.men and women lived thus, pell mell, cheek 
by jowl, shivering by night in such a Passover as that 
of the year 28, which fell in the month of March, and 
colder still in the early mornings at the hour when 
the men must rise before dawn to recite the Shema.* 

Speedily, the spiced wine,* warming on such bitter 
mornings, is served, and passes from hand to hand. 
Up and away! It is not of cold that everyone will be 
complaining in a few hours when the sun has climbed 
the horizon.* Some run to the fountains to purify them- 
selves, others to the synagogues to hear the doctors in 
vogue—old Johanan ben Zacci, or the sympathetic 
Rabbi Gamaliel, or perhaps one of those Babylonian 
rabbis “whose arguments,” so ran the proverb, “could 
overturn mountains.” The Jews from beyond Pales- 
tine, those who come from Rome and have crossed the 
sea, or those arriving from the banks of the Euphrates, 
who have been fifteen days on the road °® are the most 
excited.” 

They insist on venerating every gate of the Holy 
City, all its towers, all its palaces. Here you see them 
rooted to the ground with admiration, here stooping to 
kiss some sacred stone,*° showering blessings every- 
where. But it is when they enter the precincts of the 
Temple that joy bursts all bounds. It is upon this open 
point that the great mass of the pilgrims converge. 
Here even to move freely becomes a problem, not so 
much in the Temple itself, rebuilt by Herod upon a 
roomy and imposing scale, as in the neighboring streets 
which are excessively narrow.® In some of them the 
pilgrims can scarcely move. The crowd here has become 
one of the recognized sights of the city and congestion 
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is increased by a host of strangers who come merely to 
look on.*° 

In the midst of this turmoil what unexpected meet- 
ings took place! What strange news passed from mouth 
to mouth among these faithful Jews, assembled from 
all countries—from all corners of the known world! 
We can picture the effort to add some new gloze to a 
verse of the old prophetic writings. We can catch the 
smothered groan at the sight of a Roman sentinel 
mounting guard on the Antonine tower.** The Jews 
were fully conscious that they alone, upon the entire 
earth, held a conception of God that was rational and 
worthy of humanity. Yet they must bow their necks 
beneath the yoke of idolaters. . . . Truly such things 
could not last much longer! 


The appearance of John, son of Zachary, had taken 
place since the last great feast-day, and it was natural 
that the great event should be discussed by the pilgrims 
to Jerusalem in the year of our Lord 28. Those who 
had been to Bethabara told those who had not been able 
to go all that they had seen and heard. The marriage 
guests from Cana recounted the miracle, still fresh in 
their memory, which had changed water into wine 
before their eyes. Hearing such things, many must 
have been aware that there were now two problems in 
Israel. Those who knew that John was foretelling the 
advent of another greater than he, naturally associated 
the whispers concerning Jesus of Nazareth with the 
prophecy, and every conversation centered upon the 
two names, 

The “simple” Israelites, as soon as they met a 
priest, or when a doctor of the law passed them, wend- 
ing his way to a conference” did not fail to put the 
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question: “May not one of these prophets either at 
Nazareth or Bethabara be the Messiah ?” 

‘Not John, in any.case,” they would be answered. 
The doctors of the law were by no means drawn to a 
man whose first gesture had been to criticize them. 

“Jesus of Nazareth—then ?”’ 

“No, no! He is a Galilean, and the Messiah is to 
come from Bethlehem.” 

What answer was left to this? 

Nevertheless, though some of the pilgrims ranged 
themselves on the side of the doctors, others insisted 
on finding the appearance of these two prophets just at 
the moment when the seventy weeks foretold by Daniel 
were coming to an end, at least singular and worthy of 
attention. Despite everything, a certain tension and 
feeling of disquiet were in the air. 

Meantime each man occupied himself with the great 
matter of sacrifice. The “little festival” was the period 
reserved for the sacrifices of the simple Israelites.** 
They began as soon as the daily morning sacrifice was 
completed, that is to say at about half-past nine, and 
lasted until the evening sacrifice, or till three o’clock.** 
During this interval there was not a moment’s rest for 
the priests and Levites of the Temple section.” The 
quarter of Betheza, north of the Temple, was trans- 
formed into a live-stock market, and its streets became 
the scene of an indescribable congestion. 

At the epoch which we are studying, the priests were 
very poor men. The idea had occurred to them of breed- 
ing animals which they sold to the faithful, and the 
gain on these transactions was considerable. Their mar- 
kets were held at the Temple gates. In the interests of 
the faithful, to say nothing of their own, they had 
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finally invaded one of the corners of the Temple de- 
pendancies. 

The method adopted by the simple Israelite who 
wished to purchase one of these Temple victims, was 
clearly defined. He applied first of all to a bureau, 
where a priest handed him a sealed order. These were 
of three varieties, entitling the buyer to a calf, a ram, 
and a kid. A fourth variety called the “sinner’s seal” 
was divided into two sorts, according as it was given to 
a wealthy or a poor sinner.”® 

Provided with this order, the pilgrim proceeded to 
a spot in the Temple square where the animals were 
kept. Here he purchased, according to the category of 
his order, a calf, a ram, a kid or a bull, which he had 
merely to lead to the entry of the courtyard of the 
priests where the sacrificial altar stood. This was, 
naturally, a simpler process than to concuct a beast, 
purchased on the open market, through the crowded 
streets of the Betheza quarter. Unfortunately for this 
arrangement, it came about that the corner of the 
outer court where the victims were sold was the scene 
of a continual hubbub, all the more so because it had 
been also chosen for their rendezvous by a host of 
money-changers, who walked to and fro, their money 
bags suspended from their necks by a leather thong, 
offering change to the buyers in sacred currency.*’ The 
noise and the general annoyance occasioned by keeping 
animals in such a place shocked more than one pious 
pilgrim. How, he asked, could the priests permit a mar- 
ket to be held under the very walls of the Temple? How 
suffer the beautiful mosaics laid down at such expense 
by the late king, to be covered with fodder and soiled 
with manure? The priests answered that the mess was 
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cleared up the moment the feast was over and the court 
yard purified.** None dared to protest further, the tribe 
of Levi being solely responsible for the procedure at 
the Temple. The people had no great confidence in 
this priestly order. But the doctors were present, and 
if these things went on unrebuked under the eyes of 
“our masters” they must needs be lawful. 


This year the practice was to give rise to a remark- 
able incident. Suddenly the assembly perceived a 
Pilgrim, still young, walk straight to the corner of the 
enclosure from which all the noise of men and animals 
proceeded. His step was firm and, though He had the 
appearance of a mere man of the people,*® His grave 
face was that of a chieftain. 

He addressed the priests who were busied with the 
sale of their animals. 

“How dare you make of the House of my Father a 
den of thieves ?” 

Upon this He ordered them to pass beyond the gates 
of the Temple, addressing the same command to the 
money-changers. As there seemed no inclination to obey 
He began to overturn the tables of the money-changers 
and to apply a whip to the beasts of sacrifice until the 
enclosure was clear of them.”° 

The assistants looked on in consternation. The sec- 
tion on duty this week was the section of Emmer. Its 
door-keepers hurried off to seek the priests. These came 
running, their girdles still caught up on the left 
shoulder.** The great Sanhedrin issued in haste from 
the Panelled Chamber, where it was holding a ses- 
sion.” Its members had no difficulty in identifying the 
young Man whose zeal for the House of the Lord had 
eaten Him up. It was the Prophet from Nazareth of 
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Whom so many people were talking. Already preju- 
diced against Him, His action now deepened their re- 
sentment. What business was all this of His? But 
violence of any sort was against their principles. They 
spoke to Him mildly. 

“A man who acts as you are acting has doubtless 
some mission from above. Give us a sign, that we may 
believe in it.” 

The young Man with the grave face answered them: 

“Destroy this Temple and in three days I will raise 
Teaup.” 

“What! You mean you will rebuild in three days 
something that it took our fathers forty-six years to 
construct and which they were unable to finish?” 

It may be they took Jesus of Nazareth for a mad- 
man. It may even be that their consciences reproached 
them for letting this cattle-market be held in the Tem- 
ple precincts. In any case they let Him go without 
making any fresh move. 


During the day that followed, a rumor began to 
spread that the Prophet from Nazareth had worked 
several miracles in Jerusalem. These great men did not 
even deign to make enquiry concerning them, or if so, 
did it with a prejudice conceived in advance which 
sealed their eyes. It is plain that their adverse attitude 
toward Jesus dated from this first Passover. When one 
of them, Rabbi Nicodemus, desired to see the Prophet, 
he felt it wiser to conceal his action from his fellows. 


Rabbi Nicodemus was a doctor, the son and brother 
of doctors,”* a member of the Great Sanhedrin ** and 
one of the important figures of Jerusalem—“a ruler of 
the Jews,”’ St. John terms him.” During the Passover 
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he had sent a message to Jesus begging for a secret 
rendezvous, and Jesus had consented. The meeting took 
place at night, probably at the house of some mutual 
friend. 

The man from the Sanhedrin went to the meeting 
with an upright heart. He addressed the Prophet with 
a politeness which seems to have been customary with 
his sect, but which, in his own case, corresponded with 
a very real sentiment of deference. 

“Master,” said he, “we know that Thou art a teacher 
come from God, for no man can do these miracles Thou 
doest except God be with Him.” 

He entreated Him to expound His doctrine. Being a 
doctor in the Law, and hence, subtle enough to tackle 
the most abstruse problems connected with it, he 
imagined he would have no difficulty in comprehending 
everything from the start. It was precisely this subtlety 
which displeased Jesus. 

“Such as you are, Nicodemus, you can not under- 
stand me. There must be a new man made within you. 
You must be born again.” 

“What is this you ask of me, Master? How can a 
man be born when he is old? Can he enter the second 
time into his mother’s womb and be born ?” 

It was only after a moment’s thought that the good 
Pharisee saw that what was being proposed to him was 
spiritual re-birth. 

“The body is one thing, the spirit another. Art thou 
a master of Israel and knowest not these things? Again 
IT tell you, Nicodemus, no man shall see the Kingdom 
of God unless he be born anew.” 

When He had thus humbled the man of the San- 
hedrin, Jesus went on to recount marvelous things: 
Jehovah had so loved the world that he had sent it His 
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only Son. Not as a Judge but as a Saviour did He come 
on earth... . It was meet that He be lifted up as the 
serpent of Moses was lifted up in the desert... . 
Every man who believed in Him should escape the 
judgment and have life eternal. Every man who did 
not believe in Him was condemned already, and at his 
own hands. He had chosen darkness rather than light. 


The day had not yet come when Rabbi Nicodemus 
should understand all these things. Doubtless at the 
moment they struck him as dark sayings. But he lis- 
tened to the young Prophet with intense attention and 
went away wrapt in thought. 

He hurried homeward through the streets, as was 
the custom of doctors in the law, whom the beacon 
lighted upon the summit of the Phazael tower rarely 
found far from their dwellings. As he walked he kept 
the hem of his robe across his face. April nights are 
cold in Jerusalem whose heights are lashed throughout 
Spring by a ceaseless wind. Moreover, he had no wish 
to be recognized by chance passersby. His heart beat 
violently. He had listened to strange words. But 
stranger still was the assurance with which they had 
been pronounced. . . . Rabbi Nicodemus asked him- 
self what his colleagues of the Great Sanhedrin would 
say to them, and the answer was not difficult. He could 
see them wagging their heads and hear them protest. 
Nevertheless he came back always to the point from 
which he had started. Could a man speak as this Man 
had spoken and God be not with Him ? 


When the days of the Festival were over, Jesus did 
not return home with His friends. This year He did 
not resume the old family life. Neither did He remain 
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in Jerusalem. “He departed for the country of Judaea.” 
Here, for a space of time which is uncertain, but which 
can not, reckoning the years of apostolate as two, have 
exceeded six or eight weeks, a veil covers His actions. 
St. John, who is our best guide for the whole beginning 
of the public life of Jesus, supplies us with no single 
detail. We are merely told that: “After the Passover, 
Jesus came with His disciples, into the land of Judaea 
and there he tarried with them. . . .”*° 

Now, at Jerusalem, the Prophet was already in 
Judaea. By the words, “the land of Judaea,” St. John 
evidently is designating some country part of the 
province. But which? In what direction are we to seek 
the new abode? 

Luckily, tradition comes to our assistance here. 
Fragile though it be, it is a ray of light to guide us 
through the darkness. We know that about this time 
John himself left Bethabara, where the heat during the 
day was now intense and where the shrunken waters 
of the Jordan were already insufficient for his bap- 
tisms, and had taken up his abode in a place named 
Ennon, or Aenon, near Salim, where the springs are 
abundant. Ennon has been identified as seven and a 
half miles south-west of Scythopolis, in a spot known 
even today as one of the best watered of the region.*” 
Local tradition points out several grottoes in the 
vicinity where Jesus and John are reputed to have 
held converse. If this tradition is well founded, it 
would seem to indicate that the place where Jesus 
chose to reside was not very far from Ennon, or at 
least in the same direction, that is to say, in the north- 
eastern portion of Judaea.** In choosing this spot, the 
Prophet of Nazareth may very well have meant to be 
near His cousin. 
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John, the son of Zachary, continued to preach the 
baptism of penitence for the remission of sins.” What 
was Jesus doing? He, or rather, as St. John tells, the 
disciples who were with him, also administered 
baptism. 

These disciples were neither Andrew nor Simon. We 
shall find both at home at Capernaum, where they had 
taken up their old calling of fishermen. Did they in- 
clude Philip and Nathaniel? Or were the other dis- 
ciples recruited in Jerusalem during the Passover or 
on the spot in Judaea? *° Can Judas, who has always 
been reputed a Judean, have been one of them? It is 
impossible to say with certainty. 

While His disciples were busy baptizing, Jesus pre- 
pared the neophytes; in other words, was a teacher. 
Nevertheless, Matthew will show Him to us, some time © 
after, beginning His mission in Galilee. The dis- 
crepancy can only be explained by presuming that 
although His public apostolate began in Galilee, He 
may well have carried on a personal mission in Judaea. 

Who can say also whether Jesus, in settling so near 
Jerusalem, may not have wished to give the doctors 
who inhabited the Holy City the same opportunity to 
approach Him that Rabbi Nicodemus had taken ad- 
vantage of? This much is certain. At the moment of 
His arrival in Galilee the people were well aware that 
He was bringing them a new doctrine. In all prob- 
ability it was during His sojourn in this region, and in 
talks with the doctors of the region, which remain a 
secret, that it was made known. To this period, also, 
must refer the cry which we shall hear Him utter six 
days before His death: “Jerusalem! Jerusalem! How 
often would I have gathered thy children. . . .” ** The 
Master knew well that it is difficult for one who has 
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lived in error to quit it, harder still if he has once 
taught it to others. By furnishing to the doctors of the 
Pharisees a, chance fo find Him and speak with Him, 
without His disciples being witness to the interviews, 
He may well have wished to spare their self-love up to 
a certain point. 

This desire had no result. In the synagogues of 
Jerusalem about this time a lively discussion was going 
on concerning a woman who had dangled her baby on 
the Sabbath day. Had she or had she not broken the 
sabbatical repose? ** Learned doctors were racking 
their wits to discover whether the hour at which the 
Shema should be recited in the early morning began at 
the moment blue was distinguishable from white or if 
a blessing invoked at table over the dishes in general 
included the salt. Naturally, men absorbed in such 
problems were not to be disturbed lightly. What they 
learned of the new doctrine from men who had sought 
out Jesus in His retreat did not impress them. Their 
minds were by now so warped that they judged it in- 
significant and hardly worthy of refutation—“of no 
more account,” according to their own phrase, “than a 
pebble on the beach.” * 

We need not, however, believe that they declared 
war on the Prophet of Nazareth from the very first. 
When we consult the New Testament we see that what 
characterized their action throughout was less audacity 
than an excessive and almost incredible reserve. The 
eleven big volumes which compose the Mishna and 
Ghemara of Jerusalem do not once mention His name. 
This silence of Judah the Saint and his colleagues is 
doubtless merely a reflexion of a silence which the doc- 
tors of His own day maintained concerning Him, at 
least in the beginning of His career. There will be 
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quite enough proof that they did not love Him. We 
shall see them often enough spying upon Him, seeking 
to trip Him up, and setting the people on guard against 
His doctrines. But until the last and final catastrophe, 
the initial blame for which attaches mostly to the 
priests, we shall seek in vain for any positive measure 
taken against Him. The majority of the Pharisees seem 
to have been content to walk at His side with a blind 
eye turned toward Him. Neutrality had already been 
invented. ... 


More truly wise than they, the common people con- 
tinued to gather round the two prophets. As soon as 
the locations to which Jesus of Nazareth and John, son 
of Zachary, had retired were known, two currents 
formed. They swelled rapidly, for Ennon and the place. 
wherever situated, at which Jesus might be found, were 
far easier of access than Bethabara. Many, learning 
what had happened in Jerusalem during the Passover, 
were greatly excited and desired to see the Nazarene. 
Within a few weeks, the stream of pilgrims in His 
direction had grown rapidly and become so much 
greater than the current setting in John’s direction that 
his disciples took umbrage. John merely repeated for 
their benefit what he had already said at Bethabara. 

“Tt is quite natural and desirable. The Prophet of 
Nazareth is far greater than I. He must increase but I 
must decrease. . . . I have always told you that I am 
not the Christ, but that I am sent before Him... . 
Christ is above us all, because He comes from Heaven.” 

When the success of Jesus was recounted to him, he 
fell into a kind of joyous rapture. 

“Shall not the friend of the bridegroom rejoice ex- 
ceedingly hearing the bridegroom’s Voice?” 
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Never once did his sentiments change. His preaching 
was invariably the same. 

“The Kingdom of God is at hand! I am not Christ, 
but I foretell him. . . . Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight His paths!” ** 

He not only preached penitence but gave an example 
of it. At Ennon he changed nothing of the rude life 
which he had led at Bethabara, and even before Betha- 
bara, in his mountain retreat. Fasting continually, 
nourished the rest of the time on locusts and wild 
honey, he astonished his disciples no less by the emacia- 
tion of his body than by the power of his words. On 
certain days, if the tradition that has come down to us 
is to be believed, the disciples were wont to see his pale 
face transfigured with a strange light. The night before, 
entering the cave which served him for a dwelling- 
place, he had found awaiting him the young Stranger 
from the land of Judaea. 


CHAPTER IV 
Tue Return or ANTIPAS 


Axsovut this time Antipas returned from Italy. In- 
stead of repairing straightway to his capital, he hurried 
to Jerusalem and the court of his brother Herod. Pre- 
texts were easy to find. The weather’ was already very 
hot at Tiberias. Herodias was waiting anxiously for 
news of her mother Berenice. This noble woman was 
sinking slowly beneath the weight of the anxiety her 
youngest son Agrippa was causing her, once the pride 
and hope of his family. The death of Drusus, the son 
of Tiberius, whose intimate friend he had been, had 
caused what we would call a sharp fall in Agrippa’s 
stock. Sickening and grown sensitive all of a sudden, 
the Emperor had declared himself unable to endure the 
presence in Italy of any friends of his dead son. 
Agrippa had been forced to betake himself to a tumble- 
down castle at Malatha in Asia, where he was bemoan- 
ing his former open-handedness. Berenice was hardly 
in a position to restore his vanished credit. It is true 
she retained many distinguished friends, men and 
women of immense wealth. But she was too proud a 
woman to have recourse to them. All Antipas could 
report was that she was bearing her material troubles 
in stoical silence. 

At least the Tetrarch could gratify the curiosity of 
the folk at Jerusalem by an account of the great per- 
sons visited by him in the course of his journey. Among 
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them was certainly the Empress Livia, who died the 
following year; Antonia, widow of Drusus, a close 
friend of Berenice and.devoted to the Jewish people; 
and the two consuls of the year, Appius Julius Silanus 
and Publius Silvius Nerva. Herod and the priestly 
members of his family, just as greedy, and even 
greedier, for news than worldly folk, for all their prim 
faces, must have demanded a thousand details upon 
Rome. 

Just at present it was not a very cheerful place.* 
The Emperor had not set foot inside the city for more 
than a year. The Coealian quarter, destroyed by fire,” 
was being rebuilt slowly. The marriage of Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanicus, with Caesar Domitius * had 
been celebrated by a feast which had lightened the 
gloom of the imperial city for a few days only. 

Naturally the Tetrarch had gone to pay his duties 
at Capri, where the old Emperor, out of health and 
grown more “sulky and inaccessible” than ever, was 
spending his time consulting horoscopes.* Antipas 
prided himself on being in the good graces of Tiberius 
and, as a matter of fact, the savage old Emperor seems 
to have yielded sufficiently to receive him. By way of 
Josephus (not of Suetonius), a sort of allegory 
spoken by the Emperor has come down to us, which 
has all the air of being an answer to the complaints of 
Antipas on the subject of Pilate. It is not without a 
certain piquancy of its own, and Jerusalem must have 
laughed over it at the time. 

“Meeting a wounded man who was being tormented 
by flies, a passerby thought to do him a service by 
chasing them away. ‘Leave them alone, I beg you,’ 
entreated the sufferer. The puzzled wayfarer asked the 
reason for this strange request. ‘Because those who 
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have already sucked my blood are satisfied and don’t 
bite any more. If you drive them away, fresh ones will 
come who are still hungry, and, weak as I am, I shall 
not be able to bear it.’ ” 

The wounded man stands for the provinces, the flies 
are their governors! An old governor, according to 
Tiberius, is always better than a new one. But most 
of all to be dreaded are those who know they will soon 
be recalled. During the interval left them, they seek to 
get the last ounce out of their hapless provincials. The 
old Emperor knew human nature pretty accurately. 

In any case, Pontius Pilate stayed on in Palestine, 
and if the real reason for Antipas’ trip had been to get 
him disgraced, it was labor lost. Probably the Tetrarch 
was not greatly upset. Other and gentler concerns were 
filling his head. Pilate might worry Judaea at his own 
sweet will—a prophet, two prophets, might set the 
country by the ears. At least he had found Herodias 
again! After a separation that must have appeared end- 
less to both, they hardly stirred from each other’s 
side. Finally all reticence was cast to the winds. Under 
the eyes of the whole court, Herod included, and to the 
infinite scandal, we can easily believe, of the priestly 
world, the two lived together as man and wife. 

Herodias now demanded nothing less than a mar- 
riage in form. For this a double divorce was necessary. 
The woman probably was not concerned at the blow this 
would be to her husband. Full of the insolence which 
Josephus declares is natural to women ° and which her 
good fortune in love increased, she had already drawn 
up by her own hand the bill of divorce which was to 
be granted her. Antipas, on the other hand, rather a 
weak than a wicked man, and who can not have had 
any sound grievance against a wife with whom he had 
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lived so many years,° dreaded the reproaches which 
awaited him and the sight of an Arab temperament 
under the-influence of violent grief. How was he to 
convey the final intimation that love was at an. end? 
How manage to make the unwelcome partner under- 
stand that her room was desired rather than her com- 
pany ? 

The wronged princess herself forestalled the blow. 
Antipas at last was back in his own Tiberias. One day, 
without giving the impression that she knew what was 
in the air, the wife evinced a desire of seeing her 
father in Arabia. Nothing could be better! The 
Tetrarch realized that it would be a far simpler matter 
to send the decree of divorce to Petra than to hand it 
to his wife in person. Agreeing, therefore, that the sea- 
son was ideal for travel, and congratulating his wife 
on her filial devotion to King Arotas, he made hasty 
preparations for the journey. With death at her heart, 
but accompanied by a royal escort, the injured woman 
set out. Her road took her towards Machaerus where 
lay the portion of her father’s realm which bordered 
on Perea. Couriers, sent in advance, announced her 
arrival. 

Machaerus stands on the crest of the mountain range 
which looks down upon the Dead Sea from the Fast. 
Both Arabs and Jews had built a fortress at this spot. 
The Jewish fort commanded a magnificent view, ex- 
tending over the whole valley of the Jordan. It was 
a formidable stronghold, with walls more than 265 feet 
high.” and with towers at each angle.® 

If the princess began her journey at Tiberias, or 
from any other point in Galilee, her route would bring 
her to Seythopolis, close to the region of Ennon, in 
which John was making his home. It is far from an 
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unlikely theory that she went to see the prophet. Her 
divorce was not yet an accomplished fact; she had need 
of someone to plead her cause. None was better fitted 
for this task than the fearless son of Zachary, who held 
his head so high before the great ones of the earth, not 
hesitating to defy even the Pharisees. Moreover there 
was every chance that he would be listened to by the 
Tetrarch. Antipas, who had ended by taking the stories 
he had heard since his return upon John’s mission and 
his many virtues very seriously, might well hesitate 
before incurring his reproaches. Whether or not the 
hapless princess made this slight detour to ask help 
from the prophet of Ennon, John knew of her plight 
and was well aware of the scandal the Tetrarch was 
giving. 

Hither after he had seen the fugitive, or after one 
of the visits that Jesus paid him at Ennon, the next 
act in the tragedy took place. Was Sepphoris or Tiber- 
ias its scene? Did John visit the Tetrarch personally 
or was a letter carried to the latter by one of his 
disciples? All we know for certain is that in the most 
public fashion, since all the country rang with the 
news, John uttered this warning: 

“Antipas, it is not lawful for you to live as you live 
with the wife of your brother.” 

Other reproaches, covering several points in the 
Tetrarch’s conduct, accompanied this blunt notice.® 
Antipas took them very ill. He was accustomed to the 
flatteries of his petty court, and this unheard-of lan- 
guage irritated him excessively. But far more did it 
anger Herodias. 

The two lovers consulted as to what punishment 
should be meted out to this insolent meddler. Herodias 
demanded instant death. Antipas was unwilling to go so 
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far. Not only did he fear what the people might say, but, 
his first wrath once over, he was reluctant to deprive 
himself of a prophet from whom some day, who knew ? 
—he might derive useful advice. Herodias insisted in 
vain. She who knew so well how to handle the Tetrarch 
—wringing favors from him, Josephus tells us, rather 
than being accorded them freely **—was powerless now. 
John was merely imprisoned in the fortress of 
Machaerus.** 


The arrest was operated skilfully and no resistance 
from the disciples of the prophet was encountered. 
Very likely Antipas took advantage of the season of 
Pentecost, when the greater part of them would be at 
Jerusalem celebrating the feast.** It is rather a remark- 
able coincidence that he chose for John’s prison a spot 
which the unfortunate woman whose cause his prisoner 
had pleaded, had just passed on her journey. There 
were those who saw a hidden irony in the coincidence. 
But it is more likely that the Tetrarch selected Machae- 
rus because it was difficult of access.** The priests were 
already alarmed at the growing influence of the 
prophet, who had dared to beard both them and the 
Pharisees. “There was nothing,” we are told, “that the 
people would not have done had he bidden them.” ™* 
To keep him in the centre of the country would have 
meant seeing his cell become a place of pilgrimage and 
a centre of disaffection. John, as a prisoner, would be 
more interesting than ever. The faithful would resort 
to him to kiss his fetters, and any attempt at closer 
surveillance would increase their resentment. It was 
far better to keep him under loose guard, but in a spot 
so inaccessible that very few would be able to reach it. 
The castle of Machaerus built by the Asmoneans more 
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than 350 feet above the level of the Dead Sea, was an 
ideal choice. The authorities concerned may also have 
taken into consideration the fact that from his moun- 
tain cell it would be impossible for John to have any 
dealings with the Nazarene, who was also beginning to 
get upon their nerves. Finally, strange as it may seem, 
it is Just possible that the Tetrarch was considering 
John’s own interests. The prophet was used to moun- 
tain air. Machaerus in the heat of summer would be 
a more healthy abode than Ennon. We know at least 
that the prisoner’s life was not made very hard for him. 
No objection was raised to his receiving visits from the 
few disciples who had accompanied him. 

A singular character, indeed, this Antipas, unstable 
and fleeting as water! At one time, even while paying 
court to Tiberius, he had been reputed a conspirator 
against the throne with Sejanus.*® Today, although 
keeping the prophet in durance vile, “he took care of 
him and watched over his life.” St. Mark assures us 
that he “feared John as a just man and an holy” *® 
and that he visited the prison into which he had thrown 
him more than once to take counsel of him in secret. 

In so acting, no doubt the Tetrarch congratulated 
himself on his profound diplomacy. He had given a 
hostage to the Pharisees, pacified Herodias, and had 
not completely alienated the man of God. No wonder 
that Jesus, speaking of Him later, referred to him as 
atnat, fox," 

Meantime his emissaries, the decree of divorce in 
their hands, were close upon the heels of the princess. 
Probably they came up with her and delivered the fatal 
parchment before she had had time to cross the frontier 
into her father’s kingdom. A scribe had copied it and it 
was duly signed on the reverse by two witnesses.”* 
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AC hr ANG con. ett we ee day of the week, in the 
eit eh cen ahos month of the year of the world...... 
eres according to-the. computation in usage in the 


city of Tiberias, I, Herod surnamed Antipas, Tetrarch 
of Galilee, and whatsoever other titles I am called of 
men, in full liberty of mind and with no constraint, 
have repudiated, sent away and dismissed thee ...... 
es daughter of Aretas, King of the Arabs, who 
have been hitherto my wife. I send thee away ...... 
emacs daughter of Aretas, in such wise that thou art 
henceforth free to marry with whatsoever man thou 
willest, and it is my will that no man shall offer thee 
any hindrance. Herewith is the bill of divorce, the 
deed of repudiation, the letter of dismissal, sent thee 
according to the law of Moses and of Israel.” ** 

Herodias had arranged that her husband Herod 
should send her a similar document,” and he had con- 
sented, as he consented to most things asked of him. 
Since the days of old Hyrcanus, no man born in the 
purple and grown to manhood in the pomp of the 
sovereign pontificate, had eut so pitiable a figure as 
Herod the younger. 

All formalities being now accomplished, the lovers 
were united in marriage. In the eyes of many, and cer 
tainly in her own, Herodias was Queen of Galilee. 


The divorcee of Antipas and the arrest of John 
aroused censure rather than surprise throughout the 
country. By now the people were prepared for almost 
anything at the hands of men who were really just so 
many Arab princes in Roman pay. There was no revolt. 
Under the reign of Herod the Jews had learned to 
champ the bit in silence. “Many things,” Josephus tells 
us, “were beheld with horror, yet men suffered them 
to be.” * 


CHAPTER V 
Tur Days Are ACCOMPLISHED 


Born Mark and Matthew tell us that Jesus left 
Galilee after the imprisonment of John. Plainly, for 
them, the one event was the consequence of the other. 
We may remark, however, that Jesus can have had no 
fear of Antipas, since it was Capernaum, situated with- 
in the Tetrarch’s territory, to which He repaired im- 
mediately. It is true that Capernaum was a frontier 
town. Jesus, if threatened, might find Himself in 
Trachonitis within half an hour or even betake Him- 
self into Syria at the cost of a few hours’ travel. But 
we shall find that He had no sooner reached Caper- 
naum than He retraced His steps and preached the 
Gospel in the central parts of Galilee. It is plain that 
He went in little fear of Antipas. 

St. John, possibly better informed, tells us how the 
story ran in Jerusalem. “John had been arrested because 
he made too many disciples, and Jesus was making more 
still.” * Possibly Jesus, knowing of this rumor, judged 
it prudent to put a little distance between himself and 
certain Pharisees of the Holy City. But at last the 
days were accomplished. A force within His own breast 
was urging the Prophet of Nazareth upon a new path. 

When He told His disciples that it was His wish 
to go to Capernaum, He did not conceal from them that 
great events were at hand. They guessed easily that He 
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was anxious to see the two fishermen meet at Bethabara 
in the Spring, Simon especially on whom He obviously 
had designs of His own. ° 


They set out together. St. John tells us that it was 
necessary to go by way of Samaria, and the reason is 
clear. At this period of the year it was out of the ques- 
tion to follow the valley of the Jordan in order to reach 
Lake Gennesaret. Here, in the months of July and 
August, the temperature can touch 104 degrees. This 
terrible season either lay upon the land or was ap- 
proaching. June is the month in which the journey 
to Capernaum seems most likely to have taken place.” 

Even for men used to the climate and ali tireless 
walkers, it was a hard one. Here and there their way 
led them through some valley that offered their parched 
bodies a little shade and rested their tired eyes with 
its fresh verdure. But the ascent of the steep hillsides 
under a burning sun must have been a trial of en- 
durance. Most of the crops had now been reaped. As in 
Judaea, the vertical sunshine lay upon a stripped soil. 
A thick coat of dust covered branches and leaves. Here 
and there, huddled under the shadow of a clump of 
olive trees, flocks were resting, the tail of each sheep 
tied to one foot,* and its dusty fleece almost the color 
of the parched soil. Samaria is a mountainous country. 
No sooner had one slope been descended than another 
must be breasted. Watching their Master quicken His 
pace, the disciples wondered whether He was hastening 
to found His Kingdom, or flying from the face of a 
man who threw the prophet into prison. 


An incident which occurred near Neapolis delayed 
them two or three days on their road. 
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The ancient capital of Samaria is built along a 
saddle-back hill, 1,850 feet above sea-level, which joins 
the twin crests of Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim. A 
stiff climb of half an hour’s duration still lay before 
our travelers * and the houses of the town were not yet 
in sight. Before them was a small valley of oblong 
shape. At the bottom of it and upon slightly rising 
ground stood a little hamlet named Sychar, and just 
below the hill of Sychar was a well. It was known as 
Jacob’s well. The patriarch, so it was asserted locally, 
had dug it while he and his folk rested upon the spot 
with their servants, flocks and herds. Jesus of Nazareth 
and His comrades must have been traveling all the 
morning, for it was noonday when they arrived be- 
neath Sychar. 

The Master was tired and thirsty. While His 
disciples proceeded to the village, distant a short walk 
of ten minutes, to purchase provisions, He sat down 
to rest upon the brink of the well of which we have 
just spoken. 

While He sat there alone, a woman of the country 
approached with her pitcher upon her head. The 
“water-warden” ° had opened the well,® and it was the 
task of the women to come down each day at the 
dreaded noon hour, dip water, and carry it back under 
the blinding sun. 

The woman was not of the best repute among her 
neighbors. She had five husbands, and probably as 
many divorces to her credit, and at the present moment 
was living with a man who was not her husband. 
Nevertheless the Traveler, after having asked her for 
a drink, engaged her in conversation. 

“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, what water I could 
give thee!” 
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Passing from one topic to another, they came to 
speak of religion. 

“T know,” said the woman, “that in Jerusalem, you 
say, is the place where men ought to worship. But what 
can we Samaritans do? We have had our own temple 
at Gerizim for many years. It has been destroyed. But 
we love to worship where our fathers have wor- 
shipped.” 

“Oh, woman, little does it matter, here or at 
Jerusalem. What the Father will ask henceforth is 
that true worshippers shall worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.” * 

“T know that the Messiah cometh,” she answered. 
(Had she heard speak of the miracles of Jesus of 
Nazareth, or was she merely referring to the rumors 
which had been current here and there for some time 
of a coming advent?) “When He is come He will tell 
us all things.” 

“The Messiah?’ Jesus repeated. “Look at me, 
woman !” 

And to this Samaritan woman of dubious morals, as 
His disciples were afterwards to know, He announced 
Himself. 

“The Messiah! I that speak unto thee am He.” ® 

In order that she should know He spoke truth, he 
proved to her that He knew her past as well as herself, 
and reproached her gently with all her transgressions. 

When the disciples returned with their provisions, 
the woman rose and departed. To all her village she 
announced that a Prophet was seated by the well of 
Jacob, a Prophet much more surely inspired than 
that Simon, “the power of God,” about whom men 
made so great a stir in the city of Sebaste.®° Without 
her telling Him a word, this Man had just recounted 
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to her all things that ever she had done in her past 
life.*° 

The disciples were at first surprised to find their 
Master conversing with a woman. He seemed to them 
pensive and absorbed in His own thoughts. The day’s 
journey had been a long one and they were eager to eat. 
They had drawn the water and made the ritual ab- 
lutions. They were waiting only for Jesus to pronounce 
the blessing. 

“Everything has been redeemed, Master,”’ said they. 
“We are certain that everything is pure.” 

He did not seem to hear them. 

“Master, why do you not eat? At least, drink! You 
were so thirsty!” 

Hungry and thirsty indeed he was, but with a 
hunger and thirst that they did not yet know. He 
looked away from them, His eyes fixed upon a vast 
field. 

“You who know so well how to measure the time to 
harvest, and say, ‘four months more then cometh har- 
vest,’ do you not see that already the grain has changed 
color and that it is white for harvest ? Lift up your eyes 
and rejoice, for together we shall gather it, this mar- 
velous crop. You know the proverb: ‘One man soweth 
and another reapeth.’ That saying shall be made true 
for you. You shall reap where you have not sown.” 

As the disciples harkened the words of their Master, 
their hearts were filled with hope and joy. 


Meantime the inhabitants of Sychar had come down 
to the Well of Jacob to meet the Prophet and to invite 
Him to stay a while in their village. They would fain 
have had Him take up His residence among them. But 
He was able to accord them only two days.”** 
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On the third He resumed His journey. With His 
companions, He speedily traversed the few miles which 
lay between Him and Neapolis, hurried through the 
town without breaking His journey, passed by Sebaste 
perched upon its spar-shaped eminence, then Engan- 
nim lying half hidden in its palm trees and orange 
groves at the entry to the plain of Esdraelon, and 
finally reached the plain itself, whose further end the 
company merely skirted, leaving on their right little 
Hermon and Mount Tabor. 

The sentiment which had made the Prophet say, 
“See how the fields are white for the harvest!” con- 
tinued to possess Him. He turned northward, speaking 
constantly in the synagogues of the towns through 
which He passed, and saying, like John: 

“Repent, for the time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom 
of God is at hand. Repent ye and believe the 
Gospel!” 

The Galileans of Esdraelon recognized Him imme- 
diately. Some of them, St. John tells us,** had been 
witness of the miracles wrought at Jerusalem during 
the great feast; nothing else was being spoken about 
in the countryside. But they received Him without 
much outward show, restrained by the rumors of John’s 
imprisonment. 


The road which our travelers followed, evidently 
chosen of set purpose by the Master, led them through 
Nazareth. It is hard to believe that Jesus did not 
stay there a while, were it only to embrace His mother, 
speak to her of John and let her know that what was 
later to be called His public life was begun. But He 
made no long delay. 
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The news that He was on His way to the lake coun- 
try had preceded Him. Even His itinerary was a mat- 
ter of public knowledge. 

Immediately after leaving Nazareth, and when He 
had gone no further than the village of Cana, He re- 
ceived a visit from an officer of Antipas, a member 
of the garrison of Capernaum, whose son was lying 
sick to death of the country fever. Hearing great re- 
ports of the power of Jesus, and hoping He would do 
something for the poor little invalid, the man had 
saddled his horse. As he reached Jesus at the seventh 
hour,“ that is to say, one hour after noon, he must 
have ridden the nineteen or twenty miles which sepa- 
rate Cana and Capernaum during the hottest part of 
the day. 

“Sir, I beg of you come down ere my child die. 
Tomorrow will be too late.” 

Jesus gazed upon him with calm assurance. 

“Return to your house,” he told the despairing 
father. “Grieve no longer: your son lives.” 

The officer believed the words; he remounted his 
charger. Towards the end of his road, as the sun was 
setting,” he perceived a group of servants, sent by 
his wife to meet him, hurrying in his direction. Sud- 
denly, he was told, a change for the better had taken 
place. The doctors declared the child cured. 

“At what time did this happen ?” 

“At the seventh hour.” 

The king’s officer and all his household, believed 
that a miracle had been operated in their favor. This 
was the second Jesus wrought in Galilee. 


Jesus and His companions pursued the road over 
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which the horseman had galloped. When they arrived 
upon the banks of the lake the emotion caused by this 
new miracle had not yet abated. 

The heat of Samaria and of the Esdraelon plain 
was nothing to what awaited the disciples in this low- 
lying region. Its mean temperature was equal to the 
most sultry summer days in Europe.*® It would have 
been unbearable but for an almost continuous wind, 
which prevailed from eight o’clock in the morning till 
sunset. But even this wind was warm and moist, with 
a peculiarly enervating quality. The nights were ter- 
rible. Many of the inhabitants had sought cooler air 
in the mountains and most of the villas along the water- 
side were closed for the summer. An oppressive silence 
weighed upon the town, the country estates and the 
fields. Only the wrinkled waters of the lake showed 
a little movement; in the morning and at evening boats 
glided by, laden with fish and provisions. 

Jesus would seem to have made the last stage of His 
journey by night, for when He came at last upon the 
lake, at a spot probably close to Bethsaida, the fisher- 
men were already risen and at work. Through the 
morning mist, He could see the sons of Jonas in their 
boat, letting down their nets. Looking shorewards, they 
saw Him in turn and recognized Him at once. The 
news of His coming must have reached them among 
the first. 

“Andrew, look! The Master!” 

Hastily they donned their tunics, hauled in their 
nets without troubling to look if any fish were in the 
meshes, leapt to their oars, and with great strides that 
stirred the stagnant water into whirls and eddies, with 
legs braced, muscular shoulders thrown back, propelled 
the barque vigorously shoreward. 
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“The hour is come, Simon,” said Jesus. “This time 
you shall follow me. And you too, Andrew. The King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand.” 

The two brothers had already jumped out on the 
shingle. They moored their boat. To see the Master 
again, to hear His voice, to think that they were hence- 
forth to be His fellow-workers! What joy, what uplift- 
ing of the heart! They took a few steps with Him and 
the disciples whom He had brought with Him from 
Judaea. Naturally the talk ran on John, whose arrest 
they knew must have revolted the Master beyond all 
others and about whom there was so much to say. But 
they spoke in low tones. The neighborhood of Tiberias 
swarmed with adherents of the Herods. 

Their walk took them near a spot where a partner 
of Simon, Zebedee by name, was seated on the beach, 
taking advantage of the comparative coolness of early 
morning to mend his nets. With him were his two sons, 
James and John, and several hired men busy on the 
same work. The nickname, “the Great,” which the 
future Apostle was to bear, leads us to believe that he 
was a strong, burly young man. John was still a beard- 
less youth. Both were intelligent and devout. The 
Prophet from Nazareth seems to have been seized at 
the very start with a sympathy in their regard. He in- 
vited them to follow Him. The young men must cer- 
tainly have heard Andrew and Simon speak of Jesus, 
and His reputation must have reached them from 
many sources, to say nothing of the “bird’s wing” of 
rumor.?’ They were acquainted at second hand with 
the wonders He had worked, and His invitation can 
not but have been flattering to their self-esteem. It is 
true that following a prophet brought certain risks in 
its train. The fate of John was a striking example. 
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But this consideration did not make them hesitate. 
Leaving the bodkin in the net, they followed Jesus of 
Nazareth, who consequently now found Himself sur- 
rounded by a group of at least six men.”* 


There can be little doubt that they all went to Caper- 
naum that day in Simon’s boat. The faithful disciple 
was not a man to let the Master tire Himself out 
upon the road when his barque was at hand. Jesus 
seated Himself in the stern; Andrew and Simon took 
the oars. Gradually they drew near the northern shore. 
Capernaum came into sight, its grey basalt houses giv- 
ing it a rather sombre aspect. The synagogue alone, 
lately built of large cut stones, rose above the flat roofs, 
and marked the centre of the town with its vivid cube 
of white. A Roman officer, probably a proselyte to the 
Jewish faith, had just had it built at great cost for 
the faithful of the district.*® Behind the town and to 
the right, Mount Hermon lifted its stately crest among 
the clouds. 

A faint buzz reached their ears as they drew near 
the shore. Even when the silence of summer lay upon 
all the lake country, there was life in Capernaum. 
It was an important fishing centre, and a focus of dis- 
tribution for products coming eastward from Tyre. 
Being a frontier town it had its customs station and 
garrison. In spite of the scorching heat and dusty 
winds of summer a motley population swarmed in its 
streets. 

The little group of travelers with whora we are jour- 
neying had already followed Simon to his house. 
Hardly had the Prophet passed the mezouza,?® when 
a cry of joy broke forth and a host of blessings flew 
from mouth to mouth. The fisherman’s family, already 
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aware what manner of Man was this and already pre- 
pared to love Him, prostrated themselves before Him. 
They strove which should first bring Him water to 
wash His feet or bear Him a cooling drink. 

In the town, where nothing but the sudden cure 
of the officer’s son had been talked of for two days, 
the rumor grew: 

“He has arrived with His disciples. . . . He is 
staying with Simon, son of Jonas. Andrew and the 
two sons of Zebedee came with Him.” 

All eyes were riveted on the fortunate fisherman’s 
house, and every one waited impatiently for the 
Prophet of Nazareth to come forth. 


They had not jong to wait. Jesus, St. Mark tells us,”* 
went to the synagogue “straightway on the Sabbath 
day,” which can not have been far away.” On that 
day, so solemn an occasion for Him, since it in- 
augurated His public life, it happens that we are able 
to follow His movements wellnigh step by step. All 
that is necessary is to add to the details furnished us 
by the Gospel narrative what we know of the liturgy 
and the laws relative to Sabbath observance. 

He had risen at four o’clock in the morning. It was 
the season of shortest nights and longest days, and the 
pious Jew was bound to begin reciting the Shema the 
moment blue could be distinguished from white.”* He 
had put on a special tunic, which differed from that 
worn on week-days ** and over His shoulders lay the 
prayer-mantle, white, with violet stripes at its edges 
and little woolen tufts at the corners. Through the nar- 
row streets, paved with cobbles of basalt, He walked 
toward the synagogue. His disciples accompanied Him. 

Four steps on the western and fourteen on the east- 
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ern side led to a terrace which stretched the whole 
length of the facade, overlooking the lake. From this 
facade opened three doors with sculptured lintels. The 
interior was a large rectangular space divided into 
three aisles by a double row of columns. There were 
benches in the centre aisle. Moreover, a wide stone 
bench raised on steps and with the wall for its back, 
ran round the entire building.*® On this bench the men 
sat, all uniformly dressed in their white mantles. The 
women had their own place in the galleries above the 
side aisles. At the far end, in a sort of little choir 
raised above the ground level, stood the cabinet in 
which the rolls of the Law were kept. Immediately 
in front of it were the seats of honor. Rabbi Jairus, 
head of the synagogue, and a few notable men of the 
district were already in their places. The hazan went 
about among the congregation seeking for readers who 
should help conduct the service. As it was a Sabbath 
Day, these were seven in number, and Jesus was 
one of them. Their heads covered with the Taleth,* 
they walked slowly to the chapel of the Law. 

The service proceeded in the following order: 

Two preliminary blessings. 

Reading of the Shema. This was always taken from 
the Pentateuch and, at this season of the ritual year, 
comprised fifty verses. It was recited in Hebrew and 
as soon as it was finished, an interpreter repeated it in 
Aramaic. A commentary followed immediately after 
this translation. 

Recitation of the Amida, or the prayer of the eight- 
een blessings. This was always read by an old man.?’ 

Reading from one of the prophets. Translation in 
Aramaic. Another commentary. 

Two final blessings. If there happened to be priests 
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among the congregation, they performed this ceremony, 
raising their arms above their heads.** When pronounc- 
ing the benedictions great care was taken to replace 
the name of Jehovah, which it was forbidden to pro- 
nounce anywhere save in the Temple at Jerusalem, by 
the word “Adonai,” or “Master.” 

A collection for the poor was always taken up in 
the course of the ceremony. On the Sabbath Day, the 
voice was always lowered while this was being done.”® 


We are surprised to find a service comprising only 
these five parts lasting so long. It did not end until 
noon. Either the commentaries must have been inter- 
minable affairs or there were considerable intervals left 
for meditation. During the blessings and readings, all 
the congregation were bound to stand, heels together 
and faces turned in the direction of Jerusalem. At cer- 
tain passages they bowed, and were particularly care- 
ful not to breathe between the second and third bless- 
ing of the Amida. The people of Jericho,*® who were 
probably lax in their observance, alone failed to ob- 
serve this last injunction. The constrained position and 
the fact that the prayer-mantle had to be kept on all 
the time must have been exceedingly trying in summer 
weather. As regards the attention to be paid to the 
prayers, custom softened the discipline a little. A cer- 
tain doctor was wont to say, “Thank God, my head 
bends of its own accord for the blessing.” Doubtless 
more than one of the faithful went to sleep during the 
commentaries. 

This morning, the presence in the synagogue of the 
young Nazarene Who worked miracles must have kept 
every one awake and alert. The faithful could not take 
their eyes off Him, and their hearts leapt with ex- 
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pectation when they saw the hazen walk toward Him 
and tender Him the roll of the Law, a compliment 
often paid to doctors who happened to be passing 
through a strange town. This meant that He would 
have to make an exposition of what He read. 

The congregation took their seats. Jesus turned to 
them. Which did He expound—the Pentateuch or the 
prophetical writings? We only know that His turn 
came to speak. All listened with close attention and 
were surprised to find that He referred neither to 
Hillel nor Shammai, nor to Rabbi Gamaliel nor Rabbi 
Eleazar, “the priest.” ... What would Rabbi Hanina 
have thought of all this—Rabbi Hanina who boasted 
of never having pronounced a phrase that he had not 
heard from the lips of his master? ** Tradition had 
become so much the basis of the Pharisaical doctrine 
and this method was so accepted that uneasiness was 
felt at hearing a young man, even one reputed a 
prophet, ignore these great names and venture to 
expose His personal thought. 

The Capernaites therefore listened to Him rest- 
lessly. Even they were feeling a little embarrassed, 
when suddenly the house of prayer, always calm, but 
never so calm as on a Sabbath, rang to a volley of 
shrieks and cries scarce human. One of those crazed 
creatures, very common in the region, and always be- 
lieved to be under Satanic possession, had broken 
through the synagogue doors in spite of all the efforts 
of the beadle. The poor soul had been wandering in 
the hot sun and his frenzy knew no bounds. 

“Let us alone,” he cried in a piercing voice. “What 
have we to do with thee, Thou Jesus of Nazareth. 
Thou art come here to destroy us! I know Thee, who 
Thou art, the Holy One of God!” 
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Unless we realize the respect with which the Divine 
Name was surrounded among the Jews, we shall not 
understand the effect upon the congregation of Caper- 
naum of this unlooked-for scene. Even the “simple” 
Israelites were aghast. They had heard—with their 
own ears, and in what a voice!—the Name pronounced 
which, even at the Temple, the officiating priests 
never ventured to speak save under their breath and 
with holy awe. An exclamation of horror passed 
through the synagogue. Some tore their garments, 
others mopped their foreheads with their kerchiefs. 
Rabbi Jairus made a sign that the wretched man 
should be thrown out. But those nearest him were 
quite unable to hold him. He slipped from out 
their hands, ran from pillar to pillar, never ceasing to 
ery out, louder and louder: 

“Thou art the Holy One of God!” 

Jesus of Nazareth lifted His serene eyes from the 
Scroll of the Law. Looking across the crowd, He ad- 
dressed the demon in a penetrating voice: 

“Holy thy peace, and come out of him!” 

The wretched creature fell prone. A profound 
silence succeeded to the uproar. Women, leaning over 
the rail of their gallery, looked down trembling. After 
a few moments, the man uttered one final cry and 
shuddered violently. Then he rose to his feet. The evil 
spirit had left him unscathed.*? The service might now 
go on undisturbed till midday, the hour at which the 
Law ordained that the pious Jew should dine.** 

Cases of diabolic possession were always considered 
incurable. As the congregation of the faithful poured 
out of the synagogue and overflowed the court-yard 
and terrace, fear was written on every face. 

“What a word is this,” they said one to another, 
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“for with authority and power He commandeth the 
unclean spirits and they come out.** Who is this Man 
Whom the. demons declare is sent here to destroy 
them ?” 

They added a phrase which proves that the young 
Prophet had already disseminated ideas in Judaea 
whose novelty had struck His hearers. 

“What new doctrine is this?” *° 

The midday air was as hot as the breath of an oven. 
Under the vertical sun the pavement scorched the soles 
of men’s feet. But none took note of it. These Jews 
were in absolute amazement, and, at the same time, 
all they saw and heard seemed natural to them. The 
new day that seemed to be dawning was one for which 
they had watched and waited through centuries.*° 


The disciples meantime had taken their Master back 
to the house of Simon. Here reigned the peace and 
calm of the Sabbath. Even the little children sat up 
straight and scarcely made a move. The table was set 
in the courtyard. The drinking water was cooling in 
great porous vases *’ carefully wrapped up, the fra- 
grant loaves of bread were wrapped in linen. 

The company were just sitting down to table, when 
Simon approached Jesus and spoke to Him of his 
mother-in-law who had not been able to rise that morn- 
ing, and who lay in bed, shivering even on this day of 
atrocious heat, in the grip of one of those agues to 
which the population of the lake country are subject 
in summer. 

“Master,” he pleaded, “she desires so to see You!” 

Jesus did not resist Simon’s plea. Leaning over the 
bed on which the poor woman lay, he took her by the 
hand. On the moment she felt the fever leave her. Ris- 
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The news of this new marvel spread like wildfire 
through the town, in spite of the fact that it was the 
Sabbath day, and completed the amazement of its 
people. As soon as the sun had set, that is, about the 
seventh hour, a multitude of the Jewish populace 
pressed round the door of Simon’s house, now become 
the supreme centre of attraction in the town. Many 
cripples, many people smitten with all manner of 
maladies, were in the crowd—especially were there 
men and women possessed of the devil. 

The Prophet came out. Under the wondering eyes 
of the throng He touched them, one after another, 
continuing till not a single one remained unhealed. 

One can imagine what must have been, throughout 
that short summer night, the joy of the sick restored to 
health and the stories that went around Capernaum. 
Next morning, before sunrise, the crowd clustered 
afresh around the door of Simon the fisherman. They 
demanded Jesus of Nazareth. 

“He is not here!” 

The crowd was not satisfied. Again they demanded 
a sight of the Prophet. 

“Do we not tell you He is not here ?”’ 

“Where has He gone?” 

“Long before the hour of the Shema He rose and 
went away. Whither, we know no more than you.” 

The people, with Simon at their head, searched every 
road and came at last upon the Master. In a lonely 
spot, prostrate on the ground, He was praying. 

“Master, all men seek for Thee.**. Come back to 
Capernaum and stay with us. That is what we all 
want.” 
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But the Prophet had other designs. The country 
which should first receive the new doctrine was already 
chosen by Him. Next morning, His disciples still with 
Him, He returned to the mountain districts of Galilee. 
Here, for the first time, men were to hear His doctrines 
developed fully and publicly. Shadow and silence was 
left behind forever, 


CHAPTER Vi 
Tue Mission 1n GALILEE 


CapernauM, though situated on the frontier be- 
tween Galilee and Trachonitis, was part of the former 
province. When St. Matthew or St. Mark tells us that 
Jesus left that town to go into Galilee, we must under- 
stand the phrase as meaning that He traveled towards 
the centre of the country. Probably He was seeking 
an altitude where He and His disciples might find a 
temperature less trying than that beside the lake. The 
summer is a hard season throughout the country, 90 
degrees of heat and over, and not a drop of rain for 
six months. In the mountains nightfall brings a little 
relief, whereas at Capernaum the temperature rises to 
100 degrees at midday, while the nights, almost always 
without a breath of air, are more stifling than the 
days. 


The astonishment when the Prophet and His 
disciples made their appearance in the first villages 
was extreme. The Evangelists have compressed within 
a few pages, some of them within a few verses, every- 
thing touching this mission in Galilee. But we can, 
without great difficulty, reconstitute the actual scenes 
to which it gave rise. 


We shall see that it was the habit of Jesus to go 
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first of all to the synagogue. Here He would find the 
doctors of the country sitting with their companions 
in the classroom, or, as it was so hot, more often in 
the courtyard, disputing some point of the Law to- 
gether. Nothing was more tiring. These men admitted 
it themselves. There were so many precepts that while 
one was being studied, others were apt to be forgotten.* 
In addition there was the task of advising the faithful. 
Hardly a day went by on which these rural Pharisees 
did not have to pass on some disputed case. 

A woman, after putting some grain destined for the 
offering in her attic, had taken it away and swept the 
floor. Might she use it henceforth to store “profane” 
grain? Or should she have picked up, one by one, the 
few grains of the offertory wheat which remained ?” 
The opinion of those learned in the Law was asked in 
such a case. 

A man, carrying a basket full of asparagus for the of- 
fertory * let a few shoots fall in a garden where they took 
root. Could what grew from this seed be eaten ?* Rabbi 
Johanan was said to permit it, but other doctors were 
more rigid. Whom was it best to follow? Here is an- 
other man who has bound himself by vow to eat noth- 
ing boiled. He wants to know if he may lawfully eat 
some bruised onions. Grave question! 

The head of the synagogue certainly did not inter- 
rupt such deliberations for the entry of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, however intimidated he might feel in his heart 
at the sight of a man among his auditors with whose 
name the country had been ringing since last Pass- 
over. “The study of the Law,” he knew well, “was 
above all things.” ° Moreover the greatest prudence had 
been generally recommended as regards the Prophet. 
He went on therefore with his homily, which the New- 
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comer listened to patiently. Gradually, as the news 
spread through the village that Jesus had arrived, the 
congregation was swelled by the arrival of many 
curious onlookers, who gathered in the courtyard and 
stared hard at the young Stranger. Finally, the chief 
of the synagogue, conforming to the custom of asking 
learned men who were passing through to expound 
their ideas, would yield his place to the Visitor. And 
such words as these were to be heard by the wondering 
Israelities: 

“You are overburdened with laws and observances. 
Your masters have laid upon your shoulders a load too 
heavy to be borne. Come to me and I will give you 
peace. I bring you a new doctrine.” 

Imagine whether the doctors pricked up their ears 
at this or no! 

“He who obeys it will find rest to his soul.” 

Then He explained to them that His doctrine was 
comprised, root and branch, in these words: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength. To thy neighbor thou 
shalt do as thou wouldst be done by.” 

These good rural practitioners of the Law who had 
worked so hard to stuff their heads with the two hun- 
dred and ninety positive precepts and the three hun- 
dred and fifty-five negative precepts, to say nothing of 
the five hundred and seventy-seven obligations ° which, 
according to Rabbi Simon, each of these precepts im- 
plied, could not help smiling. Shaking heads a little 
they deprecated the fashion in which this young Man 
was simplifying the Law. It was easily seen He had not 
studied very hard. Meantime He went on with His 
discourse, speaking with quiet enthusiasm and in the 
manner of a man wholly sure of his ground. 
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“My will is that you be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect. Till now you have cleansed the out- 
side of the vessel and the platter. That is not enough. 
Know that you must change your hearts.” 

“Change your hearts!” 

He went on to urge them to strive to see things dif- 
ferently—to use new standards. The great ones of the 
earth were not the happy ones. The poor, the simple, 
the humble and merciful were the really happy men 
and women. Money made no man better. They must 
learn to despise it. 

“Fle who loves mammon can not love the Father too. 
Money becomes his master and no servant can serve 
two masters.””* Nor would he have them seek worldly 
honors. In the Kingdom of Heaven there was no place 
for either avarice or ambition. These are the very 
things that divide men and the Kingdom must be a 
kingdom where men are united in brotherly love. The 
strong must aid the weak—the rich the poor. A man 
who has been victim of an injustice must not be ob- 
stinate in maintaining his right. 

“You have heard that it hath been said: ‘An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But I say unto you 
that you resist not evil. Whosoever shall smite you on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also. If any man 
will take away your coat, let him have your cloak. 
. . . Thus you will put an end to all discords. Give 
to whomsoever asketh of you. Do not demand your 
goods back from him to whom you have lent. What- 
ever the offence against you, pardon it. It has been 
told you: ‘Love your friend and hate your enemy.’ 
There is no merit in this: even the publicans do as 
much. To love him who loves you, to lend to him who 
returns faithfully, is an easy matter. But I say unto 
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you, love your enemies,® bless them that curse you, 
pray for them which despitefully use you, on every 
occasion render good for evil.” 

All this sounded very well, but who wanted to prac- 
tice it? A few fanatics perhaps, like the six or eight 
disciples whom Jesus took everywhere with Him. They 
would not carry Him very far. 

“Dreams,” murmured the wise men, “dreams! This 
young Man seems to have no suspicion that to establish 
the sort of society He wants, human nature would have 
to be completely altered.” 

It was no wonder, they told one another, that this 
young Galilean doctor had not been taken very 
seriously in Judaea. But what reassured them most 
about His prospects of success was His attempt to 
make His disciples despise money. The idea seemed 
to them so complete a delusion that they even made 
a joke of it among themselves.° 

Meantime, while the young Prophet was preaching 
in the synagogue, some of His disciples were busy over 
His food and lodging. Others had wandered over the 
town, and had been beset by the families in which 
there was sickness or suffering. 

“Bring them all!” the disciples answered. 

“But this man is a lunatic, and you know there is 
no cure for such.” 

“No matter. Bring him!” 

“This man was born blind.” 

“Bring him, too.” 

“This is a paralytic. He has not stood nor sat for 
twenty years. We were told your Master cured one like 
him at Capernaum. Is it true?” 

“Yes, it is a fact.” 

“Does He give medicines? Do they cost much?” 
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“No medicine, no herbs!*° He does not take a 
penny.” 

“Then He must lie down on the sick man to cure 
him, like Elias.” 

“No,” said the disciples. “All He does is to look at 
them and to say: ‘Be thou healed! ” 

What scurry and bustle as all these poor sick and 
lame folk were got ready in haste and carried along 
roads and streets dusty with all the dust of three rain- 
less months, into the courtyard of the synagogue! 

When the Prophet of Nazareth came out from the 
dark classroom He would find them ranged before His 
feet. He bent over them, His long grave face full of the 
sweetness He had just been preaching. He touched 
them lightly, one after another. The voice of a blind 
man rang through the court. 

“T see! I see!” 

A deaf man cried out: 

“T can hear what you are saying.” 

And a dumb man: 

“T can speak! Listen to me! I can speak just like 
you.” 

This time the doctors had something to think over. 

A paralytic was seen to get up and begin to walk. 
A leper had run up crying: 

“Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean.” 

“T will,” Jesus answered him. “Be thou made 
clean !” 

Feverishly the wretched man began to look for the 
old red mark upon his body with the horrible white 
hairs described by Moses. His skin was whole. Nearly 
out of his wits with joy, he asked the road to Kedesh.”” 
Nothing remained for him to do but to show himself 
to the priest, to shave his head, recite the Hallel for 
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seven days and he would be like other men. Like other 
men! He—a leper! To walk in the middle of the road 
when he chose,** to enter the towns and houses, to have 
his old place in the synagogue, to recite the prayers 
aloud with his neighbors! His joy was reflected on the 
faces of the crowd which surrounded him. The tale- 
bearers, of whom there are always plenty and to spare, 
were by now busy carrying the story from house to 
house. Those who had hung behind ran out now: they 
wanted to be witnesses of all these wonders. Soon the 
Prophet of Nazareth had ranged before him all the 
population of the village, including even the women. 
For He was not one of those who said “The Law bids 
us teach its precepts to our sons,” ** and used the say- 
ing as an excuse for taking no heed of the daughters. 

“Come to me, all of you!” He was wont to say. 

Now men, women, children, slaves, all the mass of 
Israelites, followed at His heels. Sometimes beyond the 
houses of the village *® stood a few old olives or some 
secular plane tree with tufted head. Under its shade, 
or perhaps under the shadow of a wall, the Prophet sat 
down, and announced the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“Ah!” He would say, “if you but knew what this is! 
If you could but understand it! . . . It is that pearl,” 
He would say, turning to a merchant, “which you went 
so far to seek and to buy which you sold all your goods. 
. .. It is the treasure buried in a field, which the 
finder guards so jealously.” 

To the women, their hands still floury from the 
meal pan, He would say: 

“The Kingdom of God is like leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened.” *° 

Turning to the fishermen disciples, who were listen- 
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ing to Him with closer attention than any, He said: 

“Tt is your net, which you haul in from the lake, 
heavy with fish.” 

“And what must a man do, Master, to enter into this 
kingdom ?” 

The Galileans fully expected Him to tell them of 
some extraordinary penance, like the fasts which John 
demanded of his disciples, or the burdensome sacrifices 
which the doctors of the Law imposed on them when 
they resorted to them for advice during the big feasts. 
But the Prophet of Nazareth merely repeated to these 
simple folk what He had already said to the men learned 
in the Law: 

“Come to me without fear. The yoke which I will 
put on you is sweet—my burden will not be found 
heavy.” 

He required them only to love the Father, to be geod 
one to another, and, on every occasion, to act without 
pride or malice. 

“You have your own faults—close your eyes to the 
faults of others. Judge not—judgment belongs to the 
Father alone. Forgive as you hope to be forgiven!” 

To explain this new commandment, He told them 
the story of the servant to whom his lord had forgiven 
a heavy debt. Going out from this generous master, he 
meets a creditor who owes him a small sum. “Pay me 
that thou owest,” he cried. The fellow-servant falls 
down at his feet, beseeching patience. “Pay me at 
once,” he retorts throttling him with his hands, “or I 
will cast you into prison.”’ Such, before God, are they 
who from their hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses.** 

Such a doctrine was new. Yet it was also very old. 
It corresponded to principles which those who first 
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listened to Jesus cherished at the bottom of their 
hearts. Deriving its force from the conception that 
God sees man as he is, that He takes heed of his every 
action and will judge him, it elevated those who lis- 
tened to it higher in one instant than thirty years of 
study among the Pharisees. At the same time, it was 
simple and beyond the reach of no man’s under- 
standing. 

“However meritorious the work you have done, do 
not glorify yourselves. Give alms according to your 
condition; do not sound a trumpet before your faces.** 
When you fast, it is of no avail to wear a sad face and 
sit all huddled up with head bowed down like a bul- 
rush.*” When you pray don’t place yourselves upright 
at the street corners that you may be seen of men. 
Verily I say to you, those who act thus have already 
their reward.*° Be not oversolicitous, do not take undue 
heed of what the morrow may bring forth. Have you 
not a Father in Heaven Who watches over you? This 
tomorrow for which you lay by, you do not know even 
if it will come for you. ... A certain rich man had 
a domain which brought forth plentifully—so plenti- 
fully one year that he had no room to bestow its har- 
vests. And he said: ‘This will I do. I will pull down 
my barns and build greater. There will I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul: ‘Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take 
thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” But God said 
unto him: ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee.’ ** May not the same thing happen any 
day to each one of you? Rather lay up for yourselves 
treasures in Heaven. Put your treasure where neither 
moth nor rust corrupts, nor thieves break through and 
steal.” 
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It was in the hearts of simple folk rather than of the 
learned that this doctrine found its echo. From time to 
time, as Jesus was speaking, a voice was lifted up from 
amid the crowd: 

“Blessed the womb that bore Thee, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the paps which Thou hast sucked!” ** 

Or maybe a man stood out from the throng and de- 
clared that he was ready to follow the Prophet! 

From all the people of the countryside indeed, a 
unanimous cry of admiration broke forth. Never had 
He taught with such authority, or with such prodigies 
accompanying the word. Never had the like been seen 
in Israel! ** 


From one town or village that had been evangelized, 
Jesus proceeded to another. After a little while He no 
longer entered into any walled town or city, nor was 
He to be seen on any village street unless it were the 
Sabbath, when He entered into the synagogue and 
spoke there. On ordinary days He chose some spot on 
the outskirts or some lonely nook to which men re- 
sorted from all parts of the country to hear Him.” 

The doctors of the Law were the most concerned. 
They came from all quarters, from Sepphoris in par- 
ticular, the ancient capital of Galilee, where they had 
a flourishing school. They were aghast when they heard 
this young Man say calmly: “The Pharisees do so and 
so, but you are to do otherwise.” The first idea that 
occurred to them was to forbid Him the synagogues. 
But they were forced to be witnesses to one miracle 
after another. Unable to doubt that the hand of God 
was at work, they did not know what to think. They sent 
message after message to Jerusalem whenever an op- 
portunity offered itself. One day a Levite might be 
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passing through the country to officiate with his section 
at the Temple; at another time a young mother might be 
on her way for purification, or a Nazarite going to fulfil 
his vow. The Galilean doctors wanted it known in high 
places that the new Prophet was teaching like them- 
selves, but without paying any attention to their tradi- 
tions, yet that, for all this, His influence was marvelous 
and indisputable, far greater than John’s had ever 
been. They requested Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccai, Rabbi 
Gamaliel, or some famous rabbi such as Eliazar or 
Yona, to advise them what to do under the difficult cir- 
cumstances. They described the attitude of the people 
—quite as much attracted by the person of the new 
Prophet as exalted by His doctrine. 


What material manner of life did Jesus and His 
disciples lead throughout all this time? Sometimes, 
doubtless, they stayed at an inn, and their expenses 
were paid from a common purse which one of them 
carried in his belt.?° At other times, they were the 
guests of one or other of the inhabitants. The chief 
families in the towns would seem, from the very first, 
to have esteemed it an honor to receive the disciples, 
and we find no instance of the Prophet refusing such 
invitations. But oftenest they must have taken their 
meals under the shade of some roadside tree or hedge. 
Like poor country people they ate their bread seasoned 
with salt, or with a bunch of grapes,”” or spread with 
date honey,” occasionally adding a mess of little fried 
fish which the disciples bought in the rural market. 
In villages where the harvest was being reaped they 
availed themselves of the old gleaners’ right.” The 
Gospels show them to us, on a certain Sabbath day, 
satisfying their hunger with grains of wheat which 
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they had plucked as they walked through a field and 
rubbed from the ear between their hands. A frugal 
repast indeed! Often they spent the night, soldier 
fashion, under the stars. The climate of the country 
at the season of which we are now speaking renders such 
a bivouac possible but by no means comfortable. 

The Master would wake the first. Long before the 
hour when the shrill ery of the shepherds is heard from 
the sheep-folds,*° He had betaken Himself apart from 
His disciples to pray. When He returned to their side 
He made shift with whatever they could provide. His 
simplicity was extreme. They never took note of any 
excessive austerities on His part. Nothing in His man- 
ner of observing the Law or having them observe it re- 
called the meticulous practices, the “fence added to 
fence” of the doctors.** Of the precepts which had be- 
come second nature with them, He never said, “Don’t 
practise these any longer.” But if He found them from 
day to day obliged by circumstances to neglect one or 
other of them—for instance, if in that season of 
drought, they were forced to eat without making the 
customary ablutions—He never reproached them. Above 
all things it displeased Him to hear them arguing 
among themselves, raising their voices one to another, 
or swearing by sacred things.** At such times He would 
gaze at them with mute reproach, or repeat with a 
humility that made them blush for shame: 

“T am meek and lowly in heart!’ * 

Everything He preached He practised. Never once, 
neither now nor later, was He heard priding Himself 
upon His marvelous gifts. There was an astounding 
contrast between the authority with which He taught 
and the serene amenity of His personal character. 
Every fault not rooted in pride found Him indulgent; 
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every misery excited His compassion; the slightest 
act of faith or repentance touched His heart at once. 
In a word, He proved Himself far from the austere and 
sedate person those imagined Him to be who had not 
lived with Him in Judaea. Although upon the life they 
shared with Him He imposed a certain routine, they 
accepted it, all the more readily because of the goodness 
of heart which presided over its application. Even if 
they had not been very proud of Him, as they were, one 
and all—even if they had not been carried off their feet 
by the daily manifestations of a power which tran- 
scended all they had ever heard told of the most 
famous prophets of Israel—His lovable character, His 
sovereign power of attracting hearts, would have been 
quite enough to make them follow Him to the end. 


In our opinion, the mission in Galilee which the 
Evangelists recount so briefly, lasted some weeks. There 
were two hundred towns and large villages in the 
province.** The Prophet certainly did not visit every 
one. Such phrases as: “Jesus went about all the cities 
and villages,” *° ““He went round about the villages,” ** 
seem rather to indicate that He passed from one place 
to another, making the spots at which He halted so 
many centres for an activity which, if only on account 
of the marvels accompanying it, spread rapidly over 
the whole country. Before it came to an end, He wished 
to visit Nazareth. 


It is quite customary for small towns to under- 
estimate their great men. But, in the case of Jesus, there 
is no doubt at all that something else was at work. I be- 
lieve we would be in a better position to understand this 
part of the Gospels if we could know what sort of man 
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was the head of the synagogue in Nazareth, especially 
if we knew what the relations of Jesus, during His 
youth, had been with the local “keen blades.” ** Quite 
evidently He had not been able to follow the Pharisees 
in all the ramifications of their doctrine. They had 
always seen Him praying with a fervent ardor. None 
the less, it can not have escaped them that He failed 
to practise the Law after their manner. Whatever rea- 
son they assigned for this, their opinion of Him must 
have been far from good. They had been amazed 
about six months ago when the rumor first came to 
their ears that this young Man was working miracles. 
They were still more astonished at hearing that He was 
teaching. “He has not studied,” they kept repeating. 
“He is not a Pharisee. He is not even a Nazarite.” ... 
“After all,” echoed the townsfolk, who for fifteen years 
had seen the Son of Miriam daily going into His work- 
shop with a shaving of wood over His ear,** “what they 
say is true. He never studied the Law. He is not a 
Pharisee.” There must have been endless talk concern- 
ing the new Prophet upon the square of the little town, 
around the fountain, and upon the house stoops where 
the women, on fine summer nights, sat knitting by 
moonlight—ceaseless comment as the news of the 
miracles wrought in neighboring townships reached 
His own acquaintances. The brothers of Jesus probably 
saw that the stories lost nothing in retelling. His mother 
listened to all this talk silently, but with a rapture at 
her heart we can well imagine. The day Jesus reap- 
peared in His own city, surrounded by His disciples 
and aureoled with His fame as a Prophet and Healer, 


curiosity was at its height. But suspicion was no less 
acute. 
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We know that the authorities rendered Him certain 
honors, since He was invited to officiate at the 
synagogue. Being the Sabbath day, there were seven 
assistants,*° their heads covered with the taleth, and 
Jesus was one of them. St. Luke, almost certainly using 
details supplied to him by Miriam, has described the 
scene for us admirably. Jesus rose to read the prophe- 
cies. For that day the liturgy had appointed this verse 
from Isaiah: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause the Lord hath anointed me to preach good things 
unto the meek: He hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord. .. .” *° 

Having read the text, standing, Jesus rolled up the 
parchment and handed it back to the chief of the 
synagogue. Then he began to speak: 

“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

The Nazarites listened doubtingly. They agreed 
that He expressed Himself gracefully and that He no 
longer wore the air of a carpenter.“ But they were far 
from taking what He told them of His mission seri- 
ously. 

A few miracles, operated under their eyes, and prob- 
ably as the congregation came out from church, did not 
persuade them. They demanded others, which ap- 
parently He would not perform, and their triumph was 
complete. He reproached them with their lack of faith. 
He told them that faith alone can work miracles. Their 
protests grew louder and the discussion took on an 
angry tone. He quoted them the proverb: ‘‘A prophet 
has no honor in his own country,” and reminded them 
of the famous instance of the prophet Elias. 
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“Many widows and many lepers were in Israel dur- 
ing the days of Elias. Nevertheless it was a Phoenician 
woman whose cruse the servant of Elias filled, it was 
Naaman, the Syrian, whom he cured of leprosy.” 

Furious at hearing this daring language addressed to 
them, their wrath rose to such a height that they not 
only drove Him out of the synagogue and beyond their 
town, but even pursued Him to a point on the side 
of the mountain where there is a sheer fall of seventy 
feet on to the plain of Esdraelon. But here their courage 
seems to have failed them. Something in the personality 
of the Prophet stayed their hands at the critical 
moment. 


When Jesus returned to His kinsfolk He found them 
in great distress of mind. Some of them may not have 
had much greater faith in His mission than their 
neighbors. But their family pride was deeply wounded 
by what had just happened. Like all Orientals, they 
were extremely susceptible where their own flesh and 
blood was in question. They could not pardon the slur 
cast upon their Brother and to continue to live at 
Nazareth seemed impossible. They knew that at Caper- 
naum Jesus had ardent partisans who desired nothing 
more than His return among them. They decided to 
betake themselves to the town beside the lake. So far 
as Jesus is concerned, St. Matthew tells us in so many 
words *? that: “leaving Nazareth, He came and dwelt 
in Capernaum,” and we shall find Him there later, 
surrounded by His family. Reporting an incident that 
befell in that town, two of the Evangelists make men- 
tion of His mother, His sister and three of her sons, 
Simon, James and Jude.** Only His brother Joseph 
fails to figure among the group which followed Him. 
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Possibly he was less susceptible to affront than the 
others. Or it may well be that he was chosen to stay 
behind in Nazareth to care for the family dwelling and 
look after family interests. 


CHAPTER VII 
By tHe Lake or GENNESARET 


Tue climate of Galilee had this advantage. It at 
least made setting up a new household a comparatively 
easy matter. Here there was no need to take much ac- 
count of bedding, or to trouble about laying mat- 
tresses over a network of cords.* For people of simple 
condition such as all the relatives of Jesus, and at the 
time of year when they moved to Capernaum, a skin 
stretched upon the ground,” a reed mat,* or a carpet * 
was quite adequate. Simon and his family probably 
never used anything more elaborate. 

Like all the houses of the district, the new dwelling 
had a terrace, covered with a light roof, and forming 
a single room which was called the “upper chamber.” 
Access to this upper chamber was maintained by an ex- 
terior stairway. It is probable that the family used the 
whole of the ground floor, where a special place was re- 
served for Miriam, and that the upper chamber, much 
pleasanter than the others, and quite apart, was as- 
signed to the Prophet of Nazareth. Here He might re- 
ceive His mother, His disciples and any who desired 
to see Him. At meal-times He could descend and dine 
with the family circle, either in the living-room or in 
the courtyard. His disciples, for their part, took their 
meals each in his own home. This arrangement was the 
only one possible to safeguard the privacy of the Master 
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and to set Him free from material preoccupations with 
which it was impossible He should be encumbered. 


The few pieces of furniture brought from Nazareth 
were disposed about the new dwelling. The rolls of the 
Law and the phylacteries were hung on the wall above 
the couch on which Jesus slept.° Beside them was sus- 
pended the ram’s horn which must be sounded on the 
first day of the year.® A chest, which perhaps He Him- 
self had made, held His clothing, and Miriam, we can 
not doubt, had the key to it. We can well imagine what 
a happiness to Jesus the presence of His mother must 
have been at such a time. 


The population of Capernaum had seen with the 
greatest enthusiasm their Prophet return to them. 
As soon as they heard He had taken Simon’s house, 
they resorted to Him in such numbers that Mark shows 
Him obliged, in order to receive them, to come out upon 
the street.’ The heat that day was greater than ever. 
The sun had risen in a sky of sombre red, which 
promised a storm later in the day.* Many sick and suf- 
fering had been presented to the Prophet and none 
were sent away unsatisfied. “There went virtue out 
from Him, and He healed them all.” ® 

Toward the end of the afternoon, He asked Simon 
to take Him upon the lake. Unaccustomed to the 
climate of this country, which is situated six hundred 
and sixty feet below sea-level, He was growing drowsy. 
The fisherman disciple placed a cushion for His head 
in the stern of his boat. Jesus leaned His head on the 
pillow and, lulled by the gentle motion of the barque, 
was soon asleep. 

Suddenly a sinister gust of wind ruffled the surface 
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of the lake. Simon had feared as much on setting out. 
It was the “species of whirlwind” of which the Kelaim 
treatise tells us,?° the afternoon squall which the Galilee 
fishermen knows and fears today, so violent and sud- 
den in its onset that boats moored along the beach 
which they have not had time to draw up on the shingle 
are sometimes driven ashore and broken. The waters 
swelled angrily, waves dashed upon the beach with a 
strident hiss, the boat yawed, dipped, tossed from side 
to side, and plunged afresh. As its bow dived below 
the surface, water entered in such volume that the fish- 
ermen, though there were four of them, could not suc- 
ceed in baling out the craft. Terror seized them at last, 
but even in their terror they noticed the Master sleep- 
ing peacefully in the stern. At last the instinct of self- 
preservation gave them courage to wake Him: 

“Master, Master, we perish!” 

Jesus opened His tired eyes. He rose and rebuked 
the wind. At the first word the turbulent surface flat- 
tened, the sky cleared, and the little barque driving 
straight toward the Gadarene mountains, reached one 
of those rare havens which their vertical cliffs offer 
to the lake mariners. 


Here a wretched man who led an abject and sinister 
life accosted them. The country folk declared that 
he slept every night in some sepulchre. They had tried 
to bind him but he broke the chains like pack thread. 
Many were in such terror of meeting him, that certain 
roads were no longer used. He was on the beach now, 
shouting and gesticulating. Between him and the 
Prophet from Nazareth a scene passed recalling the 
first Sabbath in the synagogue when the power of 
Jesus over Satan was made manifest. But an incident 
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that was never to be forgotten marked its close. On a 
tableland above the lake a herd of swine were browsing 
and nosing. As the poor wretch stood up at the 
Prophet’s command, healed and sound of mind, they 
rushed headlong over the edge of the cliff and were 
drowned in the lake. The people of the countryside 
hurried to the scene of the prodigy. This is the invi- 
tation which the subjects of the Tetrarch Philip ex- 
tended to Jesus of Nazareth: 

“Depart from us! Your power fills us with fear!” ” 


Jesus re-embarked and the bow was pointed again 
for Capernaum. At the jetty all the Jews in the town 
seemed to be awaiting His arrival.** Rabbi Jairus, the 
ruler of the synagogue, ran to meet Him. His daughter 
lay at the point of death. She was a girl of twelve,™* 
beloved by all, and with a bridegroom awaiting her. 

“Master, come and see her. Come, I implore you.” 

“Restrain yourself, Rabbi Jairus,” the bystanders 
told the stricken father. “Don’t annoy your col- 
league.” ** And they added with compassion in their 
voices: 

“Look! Here are some people from your house look- 
ing for you. Your wife begs you to come home.” 

The ruler of the synagogue understood only too well 
what this meant. His daughter was dead! But he clung 
blindly to the faith he had conceived in the Prophet 
of Nazareth. 

“Master, come with me all the same! Come and see 
her at least!” 

“Fear not!” answered Jesus. ‘Believe only!” 

And He turned His steps toward the ruler’s house. 


The home of Rabbi Jairus probably lay near the 
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synagogue, hence not very far from the beach. A mul- 
titude, eager to show the way, goes with Jesus. 

Among them is a woman sick twelve years of an 
issue of blood, and who has suffered intensely all this 
time, not only from her malady but from the vain 
efforts of doctors to cure it. The idea has entered her 
head of touching the blue fringe *® of the Prophet’s 
cloak. She has no right to venture such a thing—she 
has no right even to be among the people. By the Law 
of Moses she is unclean. 

“Who touched me?’ asks Jesus suddenly. “Virtue 
is gone out of me.” ** 

The poor woman trembles. Well do they say He sees 
everything. But she knows she is healed. 


At the house of Jairus, the death-musicians are al- 
ready playing mournfully on their flutes. All the fur- 
niture is turned backward, except the bed on which 
the little maid is lying, her face white as wax. Her 
mother kneels at her side, weeping bitterly. 

“She is asleep,” says the Prophet. 

He sends everyone out of the room, save the parents 
and three of His disciples—Simon, James and John. 
He jeans over the bed and takes the girl by her cold 
hand. 

“Maid,” says He, “arise!” 

The child opens her eyes. She believes she has been 
asleep. She sees people walking around her. She feels 
no more pain or nausea. 

“Give her to eat,” says Jesus and returns to Simon’s 
house.*® 

At the door He finds a group of eminent men wait- 
ing to greet Him. They are all doctors, as can be seen 
by the quill pens thrust behind the ear. St. Luke tells 
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us that they came from all parts of the province of 
Galilee. If so, we should expect to find among them 
at least one well-known figure, Rabbi Josse, the Gali- 
lean, and oracle of his region, who dwelt at Beth-Mahon 
above Tuiberias,*® where he possessed considerable 
house property.”° There are also several from Judaea 
and Jerusalem.** Did some of these answer to the 
names we find in the Mishna and Ghemara? One thing 
is certain: For an enquiry into this extraordinary 
Prophet, the members of the delegation were not picked 
at random. Whatever their identity, the doctors from 
Judaea have first sought Jesus in the neighborhood of 
Nazareth. From thence they have been directed to 
Capernaum. They are late on account of the storm. 
They are anxious for a formal interview. 

The Prophet shows the way to the upper chamber 
and invites His callers to sit down.” In a climate such 
as that of Galilee in the solstice, night is a time far 
more propitious for business than day. He makes no 
difficulty in expounding His doctrine. 

The Pharisees discover that this doctrine is just 
what they have heard reported of it in Galilee. It is not 
essentially opposed to their own. Jesus preaches 
charity, love of God, unselfishness, modesty. So do 
they. Between Him and them is only a difference in 
proportion. What they content themselves with coun- 
selling upon occasion He makes the basis of true mo- 
rality. He insists on these things and appears to ignore 
the rest. It does not seem to Him at all necessary that 
life should be regulated beforehand in its minutest de- 
tails. He does not forbid these things, but neither does 
He prescribe them. Traditions seem to have no great 
value for Him. He disregards Himmel and Shammai, 
indeed, never mentions their names, and makes no 
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effort to harmonize His teaching with that of Rabbi 
Eliazar or Rabbi Joshua. To sum up: in the doctrine 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the oral law ** counts for noth- 
ing, and the trouble taken to preserve it is labor lost. 
An ignorant man is worth as much as a learned man. 
All this is very daring! If only because the prospect it 
opens up is so completely new! The doctors from 
Jerusalem are amazed at the hardihood of this young 
Man. For His benefit they recount observances which, 
so they claim, go back to Moses by an uninterrupted 
chain of succession in which Rabbi Johanan and Rabbi 
Gamaliel are the last two links. 

While all this discussion is going on, the sick are 
accumulating on the stairway. The desire to be healed 
and the curiosity to be present at the looked-for 
miracles has roused the populace from their customary 
summer-night torpor. Among the sick this time is a 
paralytic. He has been brought on a litter and is com- 
plaining of the delay. Probably the discussion between 
the Prophet of Nazareth and the Pharisees seems to 
him needlessly drawn out. Tired of listening to his 
complaints, his bearers at last set two ladders against 
the wall of the house. Step by step they reach the roof, 
make a big hole in it, and, through this aperture, rolled 
up in his mattress with a cord at each corner, for all 
the world like some bale of goods, let the sick man 
down into the chamber where the learned men of Israel 
are still holding forth. 

Smiling, we make no doubt, at the ingenuity of the 
bearers, moved with pity at the ordeal which such an 
operation must have been to the invalid, but touched 
above all by his faith, Jesus turns away from the dis- 
cussion, and bends over the mattress. The paralytic 
does not enjoy a very good reputation in his town. If 
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he is sick today, think the Pharisees, there ie probably 
a good reason for it. Jesus seems to have no idea of such 
a retribution. He speaks to the sick man of his gina 
indeed, but not to reproach him with them. 

“My son,” * says He, “your sins are forgiven you.” 

The “keen blades” knit their brows. 

“This sounds very like blasphemy,” they murraur to 
one another. “Who has power to forgive sins except 
the Holy One—blessed be His Name!” 

Evidently there is reason in what they say, Jesus 
recognizes it. But He asks them in turn: 

“Which is easier? To forgive a paralysed man his 
sins or to make him walk?’ 

Then, turning to the man: 

“Arise,” says He, “and walk!” 

The paralytic gets up, makes a bundle of his mat- 
tress, climbs down the ladder, and sets off homeward.” 
The crowd who have been present at the scene melt 
away. This very unlooked-for answer to their objections 
has struck the Pharisees with utter amazement. Be- 
tween themselves they admit it: 

“We have seen today what we never saw in this 
fashion !” ” 

It would seem that a certain application made by 
the Pharisees to the Herodian party at Tiberias and 
whose object was to ruin the new Prophet mentioned 
by St. Mark,”’ should be placed at this point in the 
story. But it had no sequel. We find no particular 
measure taken against Him, and upon the whole, the 
doctors who had come from Jerusalem to examine Him 
seem to have left no advice behind them to their Gali- 
lean colleagues except general instructions to keep an 
eye upon the Prophet of Nazareth and assure themselves 
that He practisedthe Law. . . . This was to be the test. 
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His power was undeniable. If He practised the Law, 
this power came from God. If He did not, the case 
would have to be looked into afresh. His power might 
come from the Devil. 


The suggestion, in fact, that the miracles of Jesus 
might come from some other source than God had been 
circulating in Galilee from the very beginning of His 
public career and never came to His ears without evok- 
ing an indignant protest.** He often pointed out the 
illogicality of the suspicion. “If by Satan I cast out 
Satan, he is divided against himself.” 

The attitude of the Galilean doctors then, during this 
second period was to be this: they would watch the 
Prophet from Nazareth but no overt measure would 
be taken against Him. They might, for instance, have 
refused Him entry into their synagogues. They did 
nothing of the kind. Some even made a point of invit- 
ing Him, trusting that He would compromise Himself. 
Prudence, indeed, did not appear to be His outstanding 
virtue. 

At Jerusalem, the movement going on around Him 
continued to be looked upon as regrettable. Without 
denying His miracles, it was insisted that they proved 
nothing. A deposit of bitterness might accumulate in 
certain hearts as the miracles grew in number and as 
the influence of Jesus upon the people augmented. 
Envy, that despicable sentiment, so hateful yet so 
natural to man that it reddened the very morning of 
humanity with blood, all the more virulent now be- 
cause God was its object, might make these priests at 
the altar and these Pharisees in the midst of their in- 
terminable prayers grow pale with bitterness. It was an 
old story. “God has respect unto Abel and his offering: 
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He has no respect unto ours.” ?® Yet not one would 
admit his secret venom. “We have never seen the 
miracles of this alleged Prophet,” they would say. And 
would take good care they never saw them! They made 
no great case of His doctrine. It was too simple and 
naive for the masses. In any case there was nothing 
in it everyone did not know already. 


At Capernaum Jesus had resumed a manner of life 
very like that already led by Him in Galilee. To be 
sure, it was not the same in all respects. At Caper- 
naum He had a house and family. His meetings, for 
instance, were not held every day as in Galilee. Nor 
were they for some time to come of the same importance. 
Capernaum was only a big town by reason of its pagan 
population, and at the beginning it was only the Jews 
living among these who resorted to Jesus. Others would 
not have dared to come. But naturally a good many 
Israelites from outlying districts did come—from Beer- 
sheba, Magdala, Julias, Corozaim, even Tiberias and 
Tarichoea.*® As for the Capernaites both before and 
after working-hours, they found means practically to 
besiege the house of Simon. 

Their numbers grew until at last the upper chamber 
was too small to receive them. Even the courtyard and 
the street outside were insufficient.** Finally the 
Prophet was forced to lead them out upon the high- 
ways. He chose by preference those which led along 
the lake shore, where a breeze, passing over the water, 
somewhat tempered the heat of the day. Sometimes He 
spoke to them seated upon the shingle or walking up 
and down the beach. At other times it happened that 
even here the press was so great that men and women 
not only crowded upon one another but upon Hin, 
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which He seems to have disliked,®? and almost pushed 
Him into the water. On such occasions He bade Simon 
row his boat in to shore, mounted into it, and had the 
anchor cast into the sea at such a distance that His 
voice could be easily heard by the multitude upon the 
beach.** When He spoke it was always to give the same 
precepts: Be loving, be forgiving, be good-hearted, be 
pitiful, generous and modest: have confidence in the 
Father. And the people were never tired of listening 
to His word. 


At nightfall, the Prophet might be seen alone, tak- 
ing the road that runs up into the hills. The country 
is so rolling around Capernaum and the hills so numer- 
ous, that it was impossible, on those hallowed evenings, 
to know in which direction His footsteps were to be fol- 
lowed. Perhaps He visited each eminence in turn. To- 
day they are sterile and deserted. But once they were 
covered with villages, country villas, orchards and 
fields. Before He could reach the solitude in which He 
loved to pray, He would have to go some distance along 
the roads leading to and between these houses and 
fields. At last some propitious spot would be reached. 
He would kneel upon the bare earth and His prayers 
would be prolonged far, far into the night. Often He 
did not come back till morning. The heat of summer 
was at its height, and I can well imagine Him, during 
those breezeless, stifling nights ** when His prayer was 
over, lying on the hillside wrapped in that sleep that 
always seems to have been so deep and calm. He is 
rolled in His mantle, the lake is beneath Him and over 
His head the planets glow and the stars keep watch. 


In the morning, at the hour of Shema, Simon would 
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be waiting for Him in his boat by the shore. The 
Master would come down to meet His disciple. No one 
was abroad as yet in the fields, no one was passing along 
the empty roads. The rosy dawn was red upon His face, 
the first cool wind of morning stirred the grass along 
the meadows, the larks rose to their heavenward flight 
under His feet. 

More than once, at that enchanted hour, Jesus met 
His friends from Capernaum. Profiting by the com- 
parative freshness of the early morning, and before 
the hour at which their daily tasks should claim them, 
they set out hoping to meet Him. In such a case He 
went up with them anew onto the tableland. He made 
thera sit around Him sedately and taught them. Prob- 
ably it is in this fashion, and spaced over many such 
an occasion that the long discourse given us by St. 
Matthew in the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of his 
Gospel was pronounced, which has come down to us 
as “The Sermon on the Mount.” 

There was great elevation and a certain aloofness in 
the doctrines taught by Jesus. He laid down principles 
to be followed oftener than He considered particular 
cases. On one occasion a young man desired Him as 
judge in a suit between himself and his brother. He 
merely replied that none had appointed Him judge 
to regulate such affairs. There was nothing didactic, 
nothing methodical in His teaching. It was adapted 
with infinite tact to the mental development of His 
hearers, to whom He always spoke, St. Mark tells us, 
according as they were capable of understanding. 
Sometimes an unforeseen incident determined the sub- 
ject: the Prophet would answer a question put to Him 
by one of His hearers, or some interruption would lead 
Him to deviate from His theme. In fact, the sermons 
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of Jesus resembled far less a discourse than a con- 
versation, a fashion that was very usual with doctors 
among the Pharisees. Time and time again, conform- 
ing to the custom of His day and age, He would have 
recourse to a parable in order to be better understood. 
His own are especially beautiful. Within a story com- 
posed entirely of petty material details, and told so 
simply that a child might understand it, He could 
embody with perfect art the most sublime truths. 

When He was back at Capernaum, sometimes while 
still on His way there, the Master was invited to 
dine.*® Some doctors were anxious to propound a case 
of conscience; or a family wanted Him to see one of 
their sick. During these visits and by the bedside of 
these sick folk, His teaching went on. 

Did those who listened to Him understand its im- 
mense implications, From the very beginning of His 
career, we shall see, the Jews who lived along the lake 
were striving to put His ideas into effect. Unless the 
Kingdom where men would love another was to remain 
an empty word, it was necessary to redress—at least in 
some measure—the inequality of worldly possessions. 
What Jesus of Nazareth proposed was, in truth, a cer- 
tain redistribution of goods. But He laid down con- 
ditions absolutely different from those which revolu- 
tionaries of all ages have sought to impose. In the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the rich were not to be stripped 
of their possessions. They were to give them away. 
Riches, indeed, must persist, if these voluntary sur- 
renders are to be possible. Jesus, in fact, made of the 
social problem a moral problem. And this was pre- 
cisely what moved these worthy Israelities to the bot- 
tom of their hearts. They saw the beauiy and, at the 
same time, the feasibility of what the Master proposed. 


SEE ae 
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The establishment of the Kingdom was to depend on 
them personally, on a responsive movement of their 
own better natures. Contrary to what the doctors had 
foreseen, it was on the subject of the contempt for 
money that the hearers of Jesus seem to have been 
most quickly persuaded. More than once, during these 
early days, a man who had just heard Jesus would 
come to Him: 

“Master,” said he, “I will sell all I have and give 
to the poor.” 

The whole being of Jesus thrilled with rapture. He 
raised His eyes to Heaven. 

“Y thank Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth,” he exclaimed, “because Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes!” *” 


The Feast of Tabernacles took place that year be- 
tween the 22d and 29th of September. It seems to have 
been during this festival at Jerusalem that the Prophet 
from Nazareth cured the sick man who had been un- 
able to walk for twenty-eight years, and by bidding 
him roll up his bed and carry it away brought down 
the first of the storms that were to break upon His 
head. 

“What! upon a Sabbath day! Tell an Israelite to rise 
and carry away his bed! Make him violate the first 
and most important of all the Commandments!” 

Jesus answered them: 

“My Father worketh always, and I work too. 

And, for full justification, He merely invoked His 
own divine personality. The chapter in St. John where 
Jesus declares Himself in unmistakable terms the Son 
of God, should be read and read again! 


9) 38 
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“He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the 
Father which hath sent Him.*® If you believed in the 
Father you would believe also in Me. The Scriptures 
bear witness to Me. ... As the Father gives life so 
the Son gives life to whomsoever He will.” 

These words produced such complete stupefaction 
among the class of doctors that they were as men 
struck dumb. Not a word of reply is recorded. The 
people, witnesses as they had been of the words of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and really more logical, would have 
believed the statement without any great difficulty. But 
it is probable that it never reached them. Pronounced 
before men who would take great care it never went 
further, and before the first disciples, who seem not 
to have realized their significance at the time, the words 
aroused discussion in a very limited circle. The mass 
of the people continued to regard Jesus of Nazareth 
as a prophet and His coming among them as a bene 
diction from Heaven. Under all the green, leafy tents 
set up at Jerusalem during the Feast of Tabernacles 
of the year 28, there was only one topic of conversation, 
one way in which the situation was summed up: 

“A great Prophet is risen up among us and God 
has visited His people.” *° 

No one cared to go further. Among the pilgrims who 
had known John or who had spoken with his disciples 
the word “Messiah” was whispered. But whispered 
only. John was in prison and there was no wish to com- 
promise his kinsman Jesus. 


After the Festival, the Prophet again took up His 
residence at Simon’s house. He had resumed His apos- 
tolate and every day saw a larger number of Jews 
resort to Him. His miracles struck them with astonish- 
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ment. His doctrine, the first time it was heard, ap- 
pealed to the best among them. The Pharisees had ren- 
dered the Law “as sharp as a nail.” *4 Jesus made it 
easy to practise and easy to love. In the opinion of 
many, He even rendered it too easy. This was the first 
reproach addressed to Him by His compatriots. They 
complained because He did not make them fast as 
John had made his disciples. 

“You will fast soon enough,” answered the Prophet. 
“Now, the bridegroom is with you.” * 

For the rest, He bade them possess their souls in 
quiet. “Men do not put new wine into old bottles, nor 
patch old garments with new cloth.” ** The Prophet’s 
hearers seem to have admitted such arguments easily 
enough, and to have surrendered absolutely to His 
influence. 


The admiration which surrounded Him from the 
very beginning was at its height, when He did a very 
surprising thing. Among His hearers He admitted a 
pagan. 

Now pagans, for old Israel, were comparable only 
to dogs. The Pharisees had laid it down that for them 
there could be no question of pardon, because for them 
there could be no question of sin.** Worst of all, once 
this man had been admitted, he brought others. They 
came from all quarters of the city. Roman soldiers 
were seen who made no pretense whatever of being 
proselytes, hurrying up, their hob-nailed sandals * 
ringing on the cobble-stones, and shouldering their way 
through the Jewish multitude who surrounded the 
Prophet. Even Greeks, notorious idolators, who took 
no shame in flinging a stone as they passed, tribute 
to the rascally god Mercury,** were to be found at 
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nightfall, loitering along the streets through which the 
Prophet would pass. , 

“Lord!” exclaimed the Jews, “He speaks to them. 
He lays His hands upon them!’ 

He did even worse. A class of men more despised 
even than the pagans, swarmed in frontier towns such 
as Capernaum. These were the tax-gatherers or pub- 
licans, Jews who had been taken into the Roman fiscal 
service. A popular saying lumped together ‘“murder- 
ers, brigands and publicans.”’ ** Never must a Jew in- 
structed in the Law find himself in the neighborhood 
of a publican. Even the least. scrupulous of the Jews 
avoided them like a plague. 

One day, having entered the customs office on some 
business or other, Jesus of Nazareth was seen to gaze 
fixedly at one of these men, Levi by name, who sat 
working at his counter. 

“Follow me!” said He, simply.** 

Levi left his desk at once and mingled with the 
diseiples. A few days afterward, wishing to testify his 
gratitude, he invited Jesus to dinner. When the Jews 
learned that the Master had accepted the invitation, nay, 
that He had taken along with Him the sons of Jonas 
and Zebedee, the murmur passed along the lake shore 
of Galilee: 

“The Doctor from Nazareth eats with sinners! He 
announces the coming of the Kingdom to them!” 

The Pharisees made it their particular business to 
spread the news among the Prophet’s disciples. 

“What is your Master dreaming of? He goes into 
the houses of sinners and eats with them!” *° 

Jesus took little heed of His critics. 

“Let them alone,” said He to His followers, “and 
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do not model your conduct on theirs. They are blind 
leaders of the blind.” °° 

And He told them something at which their eyes 
opened wide: Among pagans, among publicans, among 
women of evil life, He had found more faith than 
among certain Israelities. 


About this time—that is to say, somewhere during 
the very early period of His apostolate—while passing 
through Magdala, a town near Bethsaida, He had cured 
a woman who passed for being the host of seven devils 
—in plain language, of seven vices. Purified body and 
soul, and putting her old disorderly life behind her, 
she followed Him now, asking only one favor—to serve 
Him. He no more found this extraordinary than He 
was shocked at seeing Levi, surnamed Matthew, walk- 
ing in the midst of His nearest and dearest disciples. 
To one and to the other He showed the same invari- 
able kindness. 

“They that are whole need not a physician,” He told 
His followers, “but they that are sick... .* I am 
come to call not the just but sinners to repentance.” 

These converted sinners bore Him a love especially 
intense and passionate. And why not? The debtor 
most loved is always the debtor to whom most was 
forgiven. 

Once at least it happened that when He was at din- 
ner, the guest at some wealthy man’s house, Mary of 
Magdala entered the dining-room, fell on her knees 
before the sofa on which He was reclining, and bathed 
His feet with perfumes and with tears even more 
abundant than her essences. And she set herself forth- 
with to wipe them with her long and beautiful hair, 
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endowing this graceful gesture with such respect that 
even those who despised her were impressed by her 
act.” 

The Pharisees continued to express themselves as 
greatly scandalized. They so far succeeded that they 
managed to detach a certain number of followers from 
the Prophet of Nazareth. Among the Jews from now 
on, there would be two divisions. On the one side those 
who refused all commerce whatsoever with pagans. St. 
John, when he speaks of these, will call them “the 
Jews,” meaning men determined to be Jews and noth- 
ing else. On the other side were those who, because 
they believed implicitly in Jesus, meant to go on walk- 
ing in the way He traced for them. These men and 
women were completely in the hands of the Prophet. 
They obeyed Him in everything as He would be 
obeyed. 

“You call me your Master,” He told them, ‘‘and 
with reason, for such I am. You admire my doctrine, 
but that is not enough.” 

They must practise this doctrine, show it forth in 
their lives. 

“Who is to do so, if not you? You are the salt of 
the earth and should be the light of the world. A lamp 
is not lit to be put under a bushel. It is lit to be lifted 
up and to light the way for those who would enter 
the house.” 

Just as there had been neither rich nor poor among 
the disciples from the first day, so soon there were 
among His followers neither Jews nor pagans. There 
were merely those who, loving Jesus together, looked 
upon one another as brothers. 


These events occurred toward the end of summer. 
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On the banks of the lake the hot days dragged on inter- 
minably and became harder and harder to endure. 
Tishri and Marchesvan (September and October) 
brought only what Jude, the Master’s cousin, calls 
“clouds without water” into the sky.** The northeast 
wind which rose every evening and only dropped at 
sunset, whirled a cloud of dust along the highways and 
made walking torture. The temperature still rose to 
87 and 90 degrees at noon. 


One day, toward the seventeenth day of Marchesvan 
(October 24), the clouds began to mass behind Gen- 
nesaret. This time, rain was on its way.°* About the 
23d Marchesvan,” it descended in sheets, washing the 
last oleander blossoms clean of dust. 

About the tenth day of Kislev (November 15), 
the wind changed.** Summer was at an end. The tem- 
perature dropped and in a few days the weather be- 
came delightful. The air was now so clear that from 
Capernaum those who had keen sight could distinguish 
the workmen of Beth-Mahon, just above Tiberias, leav- 
ing for their work, earlier than in any other locality.” 
During the day there was a constant breeze from the 
south, sometimes gentle and light, at other times gusty 
and fitful, but always cool and mild. The mornings, the 
evenings and the nights were absolutely calm. The lake 
had recovered its deep azure. White sails glided by in 
hundreds,** the cadenced chorus of the rowers answered 
the cries of the fish merchants. Caravans going in every 
direction covered the roads, and in Capernaum, on 
certain days, the medley of racial types and costumes 
rivalled Jerusalem on solemn feasts. 


Antipas had arrived at Tiberias with his divorced 
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companion and Philip had taken up his residence at 
Julias. The Israelites refrained from entering these 
towns, which passed for being more than half Roman, 
but from afar they could perceive a constant coming 
and going which announced the presence of the princes 
with their courts. The two brothers exchanged visits. 
One day their galleys would be perceived on the lake; 
on another day they journeyed by land and all Caper- 
naum ranged itself along the streets to watch the royal 
progress. It is quite likely that Jesus of Nazareth more 
than once at the corner of some street passed the litter 
of Philip or the famous chariot plated with silver of 
Antipas, in the rear, seat of which lolled Herodias and 
Salome. Did He look at them? Did the Tetrarchs spare 
a glance for the Prophet? We should be surprised to 
hear they did not. The Gospels tell us that Antipas 
knew Jesus at least by name * and was even extremely 
interested by what he heard concerning Him. 

“Who is then this man,” he asked once, “of whom 
I hear such things?’ *° 

We are even inclined to wonder how it came about 
that he never tried to win the young Prophet over. 
Herodias no doubt would checkmate any such move. 
She had no taste for prophets. She knew that this one, 
more rigid perhaps than John, despite all that was 
said of His kindness, condemned divorce in unmistak- 
able terms. “Whosoever putteth away his wife and mar- 
rieth another, committeth adultery.” * 

Meantime she racked her wits to keep the Tetrarch 
amused. Never had more fétes been given at Tiberias. 
From the hot baths of Emmaus © the princes passed to 
the hippodrome of Tarichaea.** From time to time they 
returned to divert themselves at Sepshoris. 

At the evident suggestion of Herodias, Antipas sum- 
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moned Agrippa from Malatha®* where he was dying 
of misery and boredom, in order to appoint him goy- 
ernor-general of Tiberias. 

This brought a new figure on the scene and one who 
had every intention of spending money lavishly. The 
governorship-general of Tiberias was a post honorary 
rather than onerous, and very well remunerated.* In 
offering it to his brother-in-law, the Tetrarch con- 
sidered he was overwhelming him with kindness. The 
insatiable Agrippa did not look at the matter the same 
way. But we must not anticipate. In the year 28, the 
young wanderer was still at the beginning of his new 
life, and the feasts of Tiberias seemed all the more 
palatable after the fasts of Malatha.*° He had his own 
galley, his litter, his guards, his villa. As he passed 
through the riverside towns, their populace looked at 
him more sympathetically than at their other princes. 
At least a few drops of the old Maccabee blood ran in 
his veins.” 

In addition to the princes and their various suites, 
a number of people who were in the habit of winter- 
ing by the lake began to open up their houses. There 
was hardly a spot with a good view that did not boast 
its villa, built either in the Jewish or Roman fashion, 
deserted during the summer season but full of life 
immediately cool weather began. Hence it was not in 
any deserted region, nor to a populace entirely com- 
posed of fishermen and peasants that the apostolate of 
Jesus was exercised during the coming winter. The 
marvelous events passed in a mise-en-scéne recalling 
the Riviera, or, even more exactly, the Algerian sea- 
coast. To this winter belong chapters seven to fourteen 
of St. Matthew’s gospel and the second to the fifth 
chapters of St. Mark, which show us Jesus passing 
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continually from one shore to the other of Lake Gen- 
nesaret. 


The lake was twelve and a half miles long and more 
than five and a half wide. With a favorable wind it took 
about three hours to cross it at its widest point and 
slightly more than double the time to sail from end to 
end. The Master had asked His fishermen disciples 
to keep a boat at His disposal.** Sometimes it was the 
turn of the sons of Zebedee, sometimes of Simon. The 
latter’s boat must have been large, for we shall find 
thirteen persons embarking in it at one time. 

Generally these journeys by water were arranged in 
advance. Before going aboard, Jesus would enter His 
house to change His tunic and perhaps to wind the 
long woolen sash*® of the country, which was never 
less than sixteen yards long, around His waist. His 
mother gave Him His prayer-mantle, His phylacteries, 
His wallet. The disciples, for their part, brought cover- 
lets, a cushion, bread and provisions, with a wine-skin. 
During these expeditions, meals were taken on the 
lake. 

Sometimes, however, a sudden impulse seemed to 
move the Master. At such a time, without any previous 
warning, He would say: 

“Let us pass to the other side.” 7 

One day at least He suddenly departed “even as He 
was.” 71 

When it was known that Jesus had gone aboard, all 
the lakeside population, to whom Simon’s barque was 
familiar, followed it with their eyes, curious to know 
in which direction the Master was going. Antipas him- 
self, says tradition, kept a close eye on these comings 
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and goings. Sometimes other fishing-boats surrounded 
the Master’s and escorted it across the lake.” 

However sparsely inhabited the spot might be at 
which Jesus landed on the further side, the news of 
His arrival brought the sick and lame of the district 
to the public square of the nearest village. Not all 
(among those whom St. John terms “the Jews,” there 
were some who would have preferred remaining sick 
to being cured by him), but a very large number. Some 
had to be carried on their beds.”* A messenger would 
be sent to inform the Prophet. 

“Sir, these poor people are on the square and ask 
only to touch the fringe of your garment.” 

After the miracles had been accomplished (among 
those cured would be a few strangers or well-to-do 
Jews who wintered on the lake side), Jesus announced 
to them and to all present the Kingdom of Heaven. He 
preached voluntary poverty, unselfishness, forgiveness 
of injuries, urged them to love God with all their heart, 
with all their soul, and with all their strength, to love 
their neighbor as themselves. He recounted parables for 
their instruction. 

Then, like the sower to whom He was fond of com- 
paring Himself, the seed once sown, He departed for 
another part of the country. 

“When a man has cast seed in the ground, he may 
go away. By night and day, whether he sleep or rise, 
the seed will spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how.”’ 74 

He knew that the ground upon which He had cast 
the seed was not always good ground. The weeds by 
the roadside would often choke it, the birds of the air 
carry it away; the enemy knew when and how to sow 
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tares among it. But He knew also that there was soil 
where it might be trusted to take root and yield fruit 
a hundred fold.” 

“Is not the grain of mustard seed the smallest of 
all seeds?” He once said to His disciples. “Neverthe 
less you see a tree wax from it which casts shade upon 
the road and in whose branches the fowls of the air 
lodge.” 

During these trips the Prophet must have visited 
Bethsaida over and over again. Here, we may be quite 
sure, the families of Philip and those of Andrew and 
Simon disputed for the honor of entertaining Him. 
Magdala—the native town of repentant Mary— 
Hamath, Tarichaea perhaps, and probably the little 
towns that nestle in coves and inlets along the pre- 
cipitous shore of the Gerasene mountains, were other 
points on His journeys. 

It is unlikely that He confined His apostolate to 
the towns along the lake shore, limited in number and 
all of which He might have visited in the course of a 
fortnight. He certainly pushed into the interior of the 
country, and if the journey was not too long, the women 
accompanied Him.” St. Luke paints Him for us walk- 
ing on such a journey at the head of a little band.” 
His disciples, men and women, surround Him. If His 
mother be among them she can be recognized by the 
honored place accorded her."® When He desires to speak 
to the people He has merely to halt and turn round.®° 

We find that He often went up to Corozaim, whose 
ruins are believed to have been identified two miles to 
the north of Capernaum.®* In order to reach it, He 
had to cross corn fields that were famous for the finest 
grain of the district. The peasants were busy at the 
plow, driving their furrows through the rich red soil. 
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Everything was in ritual order, not a rod of land 
planted with hybrid crops. He entered the synagogue 
of the little town, built of black basalt, and spoke there. 
He multiplied His miracles on the public square. 

A few miles north-west of Corozaim, two important 
state roads came together. They led to Tyre, to 
Esdraelon, to Saphed and to Damascus. Along these 
roads caravans came and went continuously. Pilgrims 
and merchants, as soon as they heard the name of 
Jesus pronounced, descended from their camels; even 
the donkey-drivers, who passed for being a particularly 
godless breed,*” stopped that they might listen, and 
perhaps (who knows ?), be witnesses to some miracle. 

Jesus went in to the villages which bordered the 
road. Whenever He stayed His steps at: some house, 
people came to consult Him as famous doctors on their 
journey were generally consulted,** and all were 
ravished with His doctrines and His personal sweet- 
ness. Sometimes, in the course of the winter, He again 
saw the neighborhood of Mount Tabor. His journeys 
were made very rapidly. St. Luke shows Him to us 
one day at Capernaum, where He cured the servant 
of a Roman officer from a distance, and the next day 
at Nain, which is more than nine miles away, on Little 
Mount Hermon, raising a young man from the dead 
who was being carried to his grave, and restoring him 
to his mother. Possibly this journey was made on horse- 
back or astride a camel. In any case, the stay in one spot 
was never long. All this winter Capernaum remains the 
town of Jesus. “His own city.” ** It is in the syna- 
gogue here that He assists at the Sabbath service or 
expounds the Scriptures. 

Hardly is He back than the house of Simon is once 
more besieged. Children especially want to be blessed 
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and caressed. Those whom St. John calls “the Jews” 
repeat their gesture of aloofness. But others, Jews no 
less, have finished by giving in. The very ones who, 
in the beginning, laughed at the dubious multitude that 
swarmed round the Prophet, mingle with it today. 
They knock at Simon’s door even if they perceive the 
litter of some Roman parked outside it. If the disciples 
tell them the Master is not in, they beg to be let wait 
in the Jower room or in the courtyard till He returns. 
The cleverest are those who succeed in getting Miriam 
on their side. Many have come straight from 
J erusalem.** 

Many who come declare to the Prophet that they 
are ready to leave everything and follow Him. Others, 
disciples already, have some advice to ask Him. Above 
all, they want to see Him with their own eyes. The per- 
sonal affection He inspires has never been equalled 
before nor since. For one look from His eyes, for one 
word from His lips, these people have made long, toil- 
some journeys on foot. They will carry back the 
memory of the meeting like some priceless treasure. 
They will see in spirit His grave, serene and manly 
beauty. They will nourish themselves on a word that has 
fallen from His mouth, not any word such as the doc- 
tors give, serving only to modify one exterior habit or 
another of life. They know that this word will descend 
into the recesses of their hearts, change the very axis 
of their existence. A certain number, puzzled by what 
they hear said of the Kingdom, desire more informa- 
tion. Among these last are some who still argue—still 
demand proof upon proof.*" 

What long interviews took place in that upper cham- 
ber! What miseries, physical and moral, were brought 
to light! The poor upper chamber was in constant state 
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of siege. At times its staircase was so encumbered that 
Jesus could not come down to take his meals ** in 
the courtyard where His family awaited Him. Once at 
least, we see His brothers—His mother even—make an 
effort to save Him from this incessant assault upon 
His repose. His family deemed that His goodness of 
heart was being abused and reproached Him for His 
indulgence.*® 

“He never considers Himself.” said His brothers. 
“The thing is out of all reason.” 

“Master,” they told Him one day, reproachfully, 
“Your mother and Your brethren stand without, de- 
siring to speak with You.” °° 

But He has no mother. He has no brothers. His 
kindred are the souls who come to Him begging to be 
told the will of God and eager to do it. A bond stronger 
than any bond of the flesh exists henceforth between 
Him and them. From morn till eve, without sending 
any one of them empty away—He teaches! 


Sometimes it was with the idea of getting a little 
rest that Jesus asked Simon to take Him on his boat. 
All this winter, His life, devoured by an incessant 
apostolate, was a hard one indeed. He knew what it 
was to toil up steep hills with aching limbs, to walk 
against the wind with the low sun dazzling His eyes, 
His cloak fluttering behind His shoulders, to be 
drenched to the skin by sudden and torrential rains 
such as our own continent does not know, to endure the 
fetid smell of bedridden folk in close rooms, to be spat- 
tered with the froth from the lips of the possessed... . 
No siesta for Him! Always some importunate misery 
knocking at His door. Even when He went to pray apart 
on the mountainside, people who had not the patience 
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to wait till the morrow, tracked Him down and pressed 
upon Him. But, above all, what must have tired Hin, 
was to be foreed indefinitely to explain what was really 
so simple, to repeat the same thing over and over and 
even then not always to be believed. The Sabbaths, 
which were days of rest for others, were none for Him. 
They were spent at the synagogue. Here the learned 
men of the country and others who continued to come 
from further away, watched Him with an insolent 
attention, listened to Him, and when they had done 
listening, took up the thread of their own inept argu- 
ment, endlessly anxious to be assured whether, at table, 
the cup should be taken in the right hand or the left,” 
or disputing tirelessly whether it was lawful to go to 
an orchard and pick fruit on a Sabbath day. “Yes,” 
said certain doctors, “if it be picked straight in front 
—no, if it be picked to right or left.” ° 

More than once He must have climbed into Simon’s 
boat, worn out, body and soul. He thought of the blind- 
ness which will not see—which does not desire to have 
light upon its darkness. 

“Tf they said, ‘I am blind,’ they would have no sin. 


But they say, ‘We see’; therefore their sin re- 
maineth.”’ °° 


Waters of Lake Gennesaret, you have taken Him to 
your bosom and cradled Him on your waters. How He 
loved, when tired or sad, the motion of the boat that 
dips and glides, the cadenced creak of oars, the whistle 
of the wind through canvas and cordage. Lucky, lucky 
lake! You have soothed Him, you have calmed Him, 
your ever changing beauties have refreshed and en- 
chanted His weary eyes. At all hours He has watched 
you. He has seen your colors change from palest blue 
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to deepest azure, from milky white to slate grey, has 
watched your ripples, tipped with silver, your surface 
now molten and polished as a mirror, now green as an 
opal, now iridescent as mother-of-pearl, but always so 
clear, so pure that great doctors in Israel have asserted 
you to be not standing but running water.” 

He has seen you at every season, calmer at times 
than the surface of the most sluggish river,” with the 
reflection of the Gerasene Mountains flung across you 
like a filmy scarf; on other days ruffled by the rising 
breeze and dyed with the sullen purple of storm clouds; 
again, whipped into foam by angry winds and thresh- 
ing the beach with your waves. He has watched you by 
night, when you lay asleep under the gilt crescent of 
the new moon or when the full orb of the mid-month 
steeped land and water in its pallor of mystery. Your 
mountains were a familiar landscape to His eyes. He 
knew the crest above Magdala which seems driven as by 
some giant’s blade, the height which bears Saphed on 
its brow, and the chain in face of Tiberias which the 
setting sun tints with mauve and rose. His feet have 
trodden every single one of the towns and villages which 
dot your western shore. From the boat he has watched 
them draw nearer and nearer—the outline of their 
square roofs, the little harbor smelling of fish, the beach 
of fine sand fringed with foam, the gardens full of 
palm and orange trees, the synagogue, the villas. In 
passing along their streets He has smiled upon His 
acquaintances. On His way back to Capernaum His 
eyes have sought the gorge through which the Jordan 
flows into the lake, or Julias, perched on top of its 
hill, which looks down upon the estuary. Against the 
northern horizon He has seen Hermon covered with 
winter snow—-and He has rendered thanks to the 
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Father for all this beauty lavished on earth and for its 
power to charm the souls of men. 


Sometimes the Master embarked that He might have 
an opportunity to speak more freely with His disciples. 
He had instructions to give which were for them 
alone,*® or they had failed, and He well knew it, to 
seize the implications of some parable.*’ Once out on 
the calm surface of the lake, He took up His text anew, 
explained it at length, answered all questions with 
unalterable patience. Meantime the boat coasted within 
easy reach of the shore, particularly if it were after- 
noon, when squalls rise suddenly. As Jesus spoke to 
His own, one picturesque point after another of the 
western shore glided past their eyes, Beersheba, Beth- 
saida, at the far end of its inlet, Gennesar, with its 
dappled verdure and gay tents,** the castle of Mag- 
dala,*® Tiberias the unclean, built over sepulchres 
(“God will overturn the house of the proud,” the 
disciples would murmur as it fell away astern), the 
baths of Emmaus and the white stone cube of its new 
synagogue; above it Beth-Mahon,*” the country of 
Rabbi Yossé, the Galilean, and, higher still, Pala- 
tetha.*” 

Simon Peter, at the rudder, lent an attentive ear to 
the explanations of the Master. As soon as sail could 
be hoisted, John pulled in his oar. Hanging passion- 
ately on every accent of the Beloved, he drank in such 
words as have never been uttered on earth. 

Not a single doubt ever crossed the minds of the 
disciples. Nevertheless they would say to the Master: 

“Tnerease our faith!” * 

“Have you anything to ask of me?” Jesus would say 
to them. “Have you understood these things ?” 2° 
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The disciples, who felt the abyss between the new 
doctrine and the old widening every day, once re- 
marked on the fact: 

“Nevertheless, Master, the Pharisees have always 
passed among us for being, of all the Jews, those who 
best understand our traditions.°* They are the most 
austere sect of our religion.*°* See with what care they 
make their ablutions, what fasts they endure and how 
some among them pay the last dime in their tithes! 
There are some who even pay tithes on an anise-seed.” 

This was the fact, Rabbi Eliazer at that very time 
was teaching that: ‘““The anise is subject to tithe down 
to the very least part of it, its leaves, its seed and its 
grains.” 7° 

“These men strain at a gnat,” the Master answered, 
“and swallow a camel! Do not form your conduct on 
such as they. Those whom you see paying tithe on mint 
and rue or multiplying their fasts **’ take no heed for 
justice.” 7° 

He was aware of one who professed to give enormous 
alms at the Temple and neglected to help his parents 
in their poverty. He spoke of him indignantly. More- 
over, He said to them: 

“What defiles a man is not the omission of some 
ablution, it is what proceeds out of the heart: evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies.” *°° 

What He was seeking to create in them was a new 
conscience. 


There were times when the little group felt the need 
of money, and the Master would bid the sons of Jonas 
and Zebedee set out for a night’s fishing. There was a 
good market for fish at Capernaum, and many species 
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abounded in Gennesaret,””® generally choosing spots 
where warm springs fed the lake. One especially good 
fishing ground was the inlet between Bethsaida and 
Magdala. Several little rivulets enter the lake here, 
whose sources are the warm springs of Bethsaida. At- 
tracted by the temperature of these currents, which 
contrast with the coldness of that portion of Gennesaret 
fed by melted snows from Mount Hermon, certain 
species of fish haunted this bay in shoals, betraying 
their presence by leaping and wriggling above the sur- 
face. By watching the fitting time the fishermen had 
little to do save to haul them in with their nets. Hence 
the name “fisherman’s house,” given to Bethsaida. 

It was at this spot, not far from the native village 
of Simon, that the fishermen dropped anchor oftenest, 
sometimes watching the passage of the finny shoals 
by the light of the moon, sometimes beating on wood 
so that the frightened fish might rush into the net.** 
In January and February, which are the best fishing 
months, they often brought their boat in full of spoil. 
It was a poor night when they failed to take a “cor- 
rocinus,” the fish that carries its young in its mouth, 
or one of the species known as the “crying fish,” or a 
specimen of the family which the country people insist 
comes from the Nile by secret ways under the sea.*?? 
On the other hand, there were days when all their 
efforts were vain, and when an order from the Master 
bidding Simon and his partners put out their nets 
aroused a good deal of discussion. They believed they 
knew their own lake, at least. Even the Master could 
not teach them anything new where fishing was con- 
cerned. It had happened to them, so they told Him, to 
fish a whole night without a nibble. 
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“No, no, Master! We shall catch nothing today. The 
water is as clear as glass.” 

“Try, Simon, at least. Come, put out the cast-net.” 

“The big cast-net? What can you be thinking of, 
Master ?” 

“Try it, all the same.” 

“At your word I will try it. But you will see how 
much we shall catch.” 

The great net was unrolled and launched. Hardly 
had its meshes sunk beneath the surface than it was 
full, so full and so heavy that Andrew and Simon were 
unable to haul it in and called their partners who were 
in the other boat to lend a hand. More than all the 
marvels to which they had been witness daily, this 
miracle seems to have amazed the simple fishermen. 

“Depart from me, Master,” cried Simon, whose great 
heart had passed rapidly from one sentiment to an- 
other. “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man.” 

The naive cry—something or other in the simple ex- 
pression that seemed to leap from the very heart of 
the man to his lips—touched the Master. 

“Fear not, Peter. I have fishing more important for 
you than this. Verily, I tell you, from henceforth you 
shall catch men.” 


At other times, when night was falling and the 
disciples busy at their work, the Master would have 
them land Him at some solitary spot upon the bank. 
There were no jetties here. Tucking His tunic into His 
girdle, taking off His sandals, and throwing His cloak 
over His shoulders, He would jump over the side of 
the barque, and gain the shore by wading over the sand 
which Josephus tells us was so fine and smooth.** The 
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disciples would watch Him put on His sandals 
again,“** follow the beach awhile, then turn, and with 
rapid strides pursue some path which led up to the 
heights, and disappear from their sight. The Master 
had gone to pray. 

For them, He remained a mysterious Being—mys- 
terious as that Kingdom of Heaven whose coming He 
had been announcing for ten months. None of them 
dared ask Him when it would be founded. 


Nevertheless, some time in the winter of the years 
28-29, or at a date, which, according to Eusebius,”° 
corresponds more closely with the beginning of His 
apostolate, He took certain steps which must have 
seemed to them an attempt to begin organizing this 
famous Kingdom. 

From the multitude of His disciples, now grown 
very large, He selected twelve, whom He set over the 
others, giving them a title of their own, completely 
new. They were “the Apostles.” First came the four 
fishermen: Andrew, Simon, James and John, then the 
two disciples recruited on the first journey between 
Bethabara and Nazareth: Philip of Bethsaida and 
Nathaniel of Cana. Nathaniel was commonly called 
Bartholomew, or “the son of Tholmai.” After these 
came the three brothers, Simon, James and Jude, who 
had lived with Him at Capernaum, and who had ended 
by joining His party. To these He added three: 
Thomas, named “the twin”; a certain Judas who came 
from Karioth in Judaea; finally that Levi whom, to 
the astonishment of all, He had called from his cus- 
toms office and who was surnamed Matthew. Richer 
than any of His other disciples, Matthew must often 
have helped them from his own purse. 
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We know little concerning the characters of these 
twelve men. Probably they were very various. But we 
are in a position, using the Gospels as our guide, to 
throw some incidental light on their personalities. 

First, then, the twelve were Israelites. All men were 
to be admitted to His Kingdom, but Jesus chose to 
give His compatriots the first place. 

Probably all, except John, the son of Zebedee, were 
married men. The Law, as applied at this time, obliged 
all Jews to marry at eighteen years of age.*** 

Five of them, Peter, John, Matthew, and two of the 
brethren of Jesus, were later to write in Hebrew and in 
Greek, which proves that, taken as a whole, they were 
not the illiterate men they are sometimes made to 
appear. 

Simon Peter seems to have been, in all the accept- 
ance of the term, an honest and courageous man. His 
devotion to the Master was equalled only by his frank- 
ness and spontaneity. Prompt in making a decision and 
ready to speak, it was he who oftenest expressed the 
sentiments of the group. Philip seems to have been 
active and sociable in disposition. Thomas, “the twin,” 
had a generous heart but was slow to lend credence 
to what his companions told him. The son of Tholmai, 
on the contrary, was a simple and guileless soul.” 
James the Nazir, called “the less,” continued to observe 
the oral Law in all its strictness. Possibly he was short 
in stature, and was given his name to distinguish him 
from James, “the great,” the son of Zebedee, who may 
have been unusually tall.** Something especially lov- 
able in the character of Jude may have earned him his 
familiar nicknames of Lebdee and Thaddeus, by which, 
in the end, he came to be designated. Judas, the 
Iscariot, z.e., the man of Karioth, seems to have been 
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a practical and positive spirit. He knew how to keep 
accounts, since the Master confided the common purse 
to him, and,unless secretive by nature, he could hardly 
have so successfully concealed from his colleagues the 
change that was to come over his sentiments later on. 
One rather wonders whether some defect may account 
for the fact that Andrew, the elder brother of Simon 
Peter, was admitted to so little intimacy with the 
Master. The best of all, the most affectionate and at 
the same time the most intelligent, the one who has 
given their most profound significance to the words of 
Jesus, was John, the Benjamin of the little flock. From 
the first day the Master had shown and was to show 
until the end, a special preference for him and for 
Simon. We know also that He loved James, “the 
great.” He used to call the two last named “the sons 
of thunder.” **° 

It has been remarked more than once that each 
of the brethren of Jesus had a colleague of the same 
name among the Apostles. Simon had Simon Peter, 
James the Nazarite had James, son of Zebedee,” and 
Jude had Judas, the man of Karioth. Hence their 
numerous surnames, which, in any case, were very 
usual distinctions in the country.” 


When He selected these twelve men for His disciples 
and appointed them Apostles, the Prophet of Nazareth 
did not conceal from them that they would play a lead- 
ing part in the establishment of His Kingdom. Until 
then, they were to live nearer and nearer to Him and 
to be His ministers. They were not to teach when He 
was present,’ but while He was teaching they could 
greatly lighten His task. To them, for instance, it 
would fall to regulate the movements of the crowds. 
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Those who had stayed at their work were to leave it 
now. He required them to take no thought for the 
morrow. 

“Have you lacked for anything since you followed 
me?’ He asked them once. 

“No, Master!” 

“Fear not, then. Leave yourself in the hands of the 
Heavenly Father, who feeds the sparrows and clothes 
the lilies of the field with greater splendor than ever 
Solomon had in all his glory.*”* To him who seeks the 
Kingdom of God all things shall be added.” ** 


Opportunities for the Apostles to exercise their func- 
tions were not lacking. Their election was announced 
to them one morning, after a night spent by Jesus in 
prayer on the mountain.’ That same morning, St. 
Luke tells us, found a great multitude awaiting the 
Prophet at its foot. In spite of the attitude of the 
Pharisees, which remained cold and even hostile, the 
number of His partisans kept growing constantly and 
Tlis fame spread further and further.” Even kings 
did not disdain to write to Him.**’ From the middle 
of the winter a movement had set in, no longer fea- 
tured by individuals but by thousands of pilgrims,’”* 
in troops and caravans coming from countries rela- 
tively far away. To speak only of the morning that fol- 
lowed the election of the Apostles, among those who 
were demanding a sight of the Master were not only 
Galileans and Jews from Judaea, but people from the 
far side of Jordan, Idumaeans,’*”® inhabitants of Tyre 
and Sidon,” and visitors from all over Syria.*** And 
this was probably only an average morning. Every day 
sick people who had been healed were persuading other 
sick people to go to the Healer and rumors of a coming 
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Kingdom had aroused fresh hopes in every quarter.**? 
To be responsible for keeping order in a multitude so 
heterogenous as regards race and social condition was 
no sinecure. 

“Come, come!” we can hear the new Apostles, who 
naturally took their new réle most seriously, saying: 
“Not all at once! The Israelites first! Don’t crowd on 
the Master! . . . What makes you bring such young 
children? .. . Don’t shout!” 

They discouraged mere curiosity seekers, who were 
often the most troublesome, ranged the sick in decent 
order, and when Jesus announced He was about to 
speak, made the crowd sit down in ranks. And then, 
breaking an expectant silence, that voice would be 
heard, more beautiful, more soul-searching than any 
human voice has been before or since. 

“Let your loins be girded about and your lights 
burning. . . . Be like unto men who wait for their lord 
when he will return. .. .*** What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
KOULt eevee 

Like “the householder who brings forth out of his 
treasure things new and old,’”’**’ Jesus sometimes re- 
called to their minds things with which they were 
already familiar, and at another time revealed to them 
things which for all their simplicity had been kept 
secret from the foundation of the world.**® 

“Happy ye who are poor! Happy ye who are hungry 
and weep and whom the world hates. . . .” 

And for those among His hearers who were satisfied 
with an academic admiration for His preaching, He 
added: 

“Everyone that heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them not shall be like a man who built his house 
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upon the sands. And the rain descended and the winds 
blew and beat upon that house and it fell. But he who 
hears these sayings of mine and doeth them has built 
his house upon a rock. The house falls not because it 
is founded on a rock.” *** 

When He had finished speaking, the sick were pre- 
sented to Him. It was at this moment that the function 
of the Apostles became most important. 

A day came when the crowd which followed the 
Prophet of Nazareth in His journeys from one place 
to another had swollen to such proportions that, in ad- 
dition to the Apostles, seventy-two disciples were ap- 
pointed.*** Their mission was to go before Him, in 
pairs and by turns, and to advise the villages towards 
which He was going that the Master was on His way, 
and that they must be prepared to find food for the 
multitude. 


Several times during the winter (and on two occa- 
sions at least of which we are told something)**® 
disciples, coming down from Machaerus, had brought 
news of John. The cold had aggravated his sufferings 
in prison but had not broken his spirit. In a more con- 
fident voice than ever, the son of Zachary was announc- 
ing that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand. 

It is hard to conceive that any doubt ever troubled 
that indomitable spirit. But possibly his disciples were 
surprised at seeing the fulfillment so long delayed. He 
therefore deputed two of them to ask Jesus of Naza- 
reth: “Art Thou He who is to come or shall we look 
for another ?” 

Jesus answered the messengers very probably with 
the assurance that John had wished them to receive: 

“Return to Machaerus and tell John this from me: 
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The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” 140 


CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Brrtupay Feast or ANTIPAS 


We need not be surprised to find the success of Jesus 
of Nazareth in eight months as great as the Gospels 
describe it. Four words explain it: “He healed them 
all.” * If a man dowered with such powers were to ap- 
pear today—say at Bourges—in one month there would 
not be enough rolling stock on our railroads to carry 
all who wished to go to him from Marseilles, Brest, 
Lille, Naney and points even further away. What is 
really surprising and baffles conjecture to account for 
it, is that Antipas should have remained an absolutely 
indifferent spectator of all this. These marvels were 
going on not only in his territory, but if he was living 
at Tiberias (and it was the customary season for his 
sojourn) under his very eyes. 

It is easy enough to suppose that, at the start, and 
before the miracles were fully attested, the prince had 
been too much absorbed by his love for Herodias to 
pay much attention to such things, or even that he 
may have wilfully closed his eyes to them to please 
his perverse wife. But the extraordinary situation had 
now been prolonged for the greater part of a year and 
during all that time there had been open talk of a new 
Kingdom to be founded quite soon and the partisans 
of this Kingdom were swarming in thousands around 
the Nazarene. All this was going on at or around 
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Capernaum, not thirteen miles away from Tiberias. 
Who can believe that the Tetrarch, installed in his 
capital city, could remain a disinterested spectator of 
such a state of things ? 

St. Mark has shown us, at the very beginning of the 
sojourn of Jesus at Capernaum, certain Pharisees con- 
cocting with partisans of the Herodians a plot to ruin 
Jesus.” But why with their partisans and not with the 
prince directly? Was it not to his interest to make 
short work of this competitor for public favor? More- 
over, there seems to have been no sequel to the good 
intentions of the Pharisees. Throughout the entire 
winter of a.D. 28 and 29, Jesus is shown us exercising 
His apostolate freely, preaching in the synagogues, on 
the public squares, along the lake shore, in the fields, 
wherever, in short, He chooses, and no one lifts a hand 
to stop Him. The close neighborhood of Antipas irks 
Him so little that He recruits His adherents among 
the officers of the Tetrarch’s court—nay, from among 
his very household. Joanna, one of the women who 
follow Him, is the wife of Chusa, the steward of the 
royal palace. And Antipas makes no move. 

“Fle was an indolent man,” Josephus tells us. “He 
loved peace and quiet.” * But Herodias is not indolent, 
and she makes just as little sign. She is intensely am- 
bitious for the man she loves—so jealous for the glory 
of her Antipas that the return of good fortune to her 
own brother in a few days will “fill her heart with bit- 
terness.” * From her balconies she can see the crowds 
swarming around the future founder of the Kingdom 
of Heaven and streaming up the hillside at His heels. 
Not a shadow crosses her mind—she suggests no pre- 
cautions to her heedless husband! 

The difficulty becomes no less if we presume that 
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the Tetrarch and his wife were not at Tiberias but 
at Sepphoris all this time (an unlikely supposition, by 
the way).° Sepphoris itself is too close to the region 
where all this turmoil was going on for anyone living 
there to have remained in ignorance of it. 

The fact is that the princely couple may not have 
been in the country at all during this winter. There is 
some reason for placing at this period (the winter of 
A.D. 28-29), a journey made by Antipas into Meso- 
potamia in company with Vitellius to sign an alliance 
with Artaban, King of the Medes.° This personage, 
largely forgotten today, was making a great stir in the 
East about this time. He had seized the territory of 
Parthia and had become so powerful that Tiberias 
judged it prudent to make him an ally of Rome. Now, 
Josephus is our informant for the fact that Antipas 
not only accompanied Vitellius into Mesopotamia, but 
that on the day the treaty was signed he gave a mag- 
nificent banquet to his new ally in a pavilion which 
he erected upon the banks of the Euphrates.’ All this 
is thoroughly consonant with what we know of the 
Tetrarch’s character. 

The absence occasioned by this voyage must have 
been prolonged, all the more so because Antipas, once 
upon the Euphrates, would hardly miss going on to 
Babylon, and satisfying his curiosity with a sight of 
the famous bed of solid gold on which the King of the 
Parthians slept at night.* At Babylon some time would 
have been consumed in visits and sight-seeing. The 
mere preparations for such an important journey would 
have taken time. We may well place the fruitless over- 
tures made by the Pharisees to the partisans of the 
Herodian government during this period of prepara- 
tion. Antipas probably was not consulted personally 
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or had too much on his hands at the time to pay much 
attention to the Pharisees. Presuming the journey to 
have taken place in November and December of the 
year 28, and January of the next year, the incompre- 
hensible attitude of the Tetrarch while the mission of 
the Prophet of Nazareth was proceeding from triumph 
to triumph a few miles from Tiberias receives a natural 
explanation. Not only Agrippa, but Herodias and 
Salome would have been in the Tetrarch’s suite. The 
magnificence displayed during the whole progress 
would have been devised in great part to dazzle the 
eyes of the woman Antipas loved so unwisely. The re- 
turn from Mesopotamia would have brought them near 
Machaerus, in whose dungeons John was languishing, 
and it is at this point on their journey that they would 
have stopped to celebrate the Tetrarch’s birthday. Only 
such an accident, in fact, can account for their 
presence at all, in mid-winter, upon a bare height ex- 
posed to all the winds of heaven, to say nothing of that 
of all the guests whom the Gospels enumerate for us 
as present at the fatal banquet—officers, courtiers, 
notable men from Galilee, the entire suite, in short, 
that would have escorted their ostentatious prince into 
Mesopotamia. 

I offer this solution, because, however hard the prob- 
lem may be to solve by my hypothesis, it is harder still 
to solve it by any other. I do not seek to impose it. 
Unfortunately, Josephus has supplied no date to the 
treaty between Tiberias and Artabanus.® 

For one reason or another, we know that the birth- 
day of Antipas was celebrated that year at Machaerus 
among the Moabite mountains.” Attached to the for- 
tress in which was almost certainly the cell of John, 
was a palace built some years previous by old King 
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Herod.” It occupied the extremity of a narrow table- 
land, bristling with rocks and with precipices on all sides. 
Herod had provided it with numerous cisterns and 
ornamented its interior with a collection of arms. But 
it was seldom inhabited and only opened up on special 
occasions. Nevertheless, it provided every facility for 
such a feast as Antipas planned, especially as he would 
have had with him the vessels of gold and silver which 
had served him for his banquet upon the Euphrates.’? 
Chusa, the steward, saw to the supplies of food and 
wine. Herodias, on her side, was responsible for the 
idea of having the guests dine to music. John the Bap- 
tist obsessed her. It was a pleasant thought that the 
prisoner in his dungeon would be forced to hear the 
echoes of the feast over his head. Ever since the day 
the prophet had sought to interpose his moral authority 
between her and her illicit passion, her sentiments in 
his regard had remained the same. More than once 
she had demanded his head from her princely love. 
“She would have killed him, but she could not,” ** St. 
Mark tells us. Till now Antipas had always resisted 
her. Feeble of character and always the prey to vain 
terrors, he remembered what the people might say of 
such a deed. Moreover, little by little, he had renewed 
his old ties with the prophet. Herodias was aware that 
upon that very visit he had taken advantage of his 
stay at Machaerus to consult John in secret. The 
thought mortified her excessively. But she hid her feel- 
ings and bided her time. 


The day and hour arrived, the guests presented 
themselves. St. Mark enumerates them, but we may 
safely add Philip, who had had himself carried up in 
a litter from Julias, unwilling to miss an occasion of 
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seeing young Salome dance. He was already paying 
his attentions to the girl.™* 

Garlanded with leaves after the Roman fashion,” 
the guests lay outstretched on long couches. The princes 
were clad in sleeveless tunics,*° and perfumed with 
attar of roses.*7 “They dined royally, that is to say, at 
length,” ** without forgetting the blessings, for the 
greater part of the guests were orthodox Jews. Did 
they, we wonder, bless the sauce before the meat, or 
the meat before the sauce?** Did they take the cup in 
two hands or one only ?° What we do not doubt, is that 
they drank copiously. Antipas, a notorious wine- 
bibber,”* set them a good example. 

At the height of the banquet, when the fumes of 
wine had begun to mount to the head, the musicians 
entered.” Hardly had they played the first prelude 
when Salome appeared, clad in ballet skirts (another 
idea of Herodias) and began to dance. Hither the idea 
of dining Roman fashion for once carried the guests 
off their heads or the dance may really have been 
executed by her with perfect art. In any case, the 
girl’s success was instant and unmistakable. 

The princes were in ecstasies. Agrippa imagined 
himself back in Rome with his friend Drusus. Philip 
never took his eyes off the young girl. The admiration 
of Antipas knew no bounds. Yielding to one of those 
after-dinner impulses only too common with libertines, 
he addressed the maid: 

“Ask of me whatever you will!” 

She smiled incredulously, and her smile completed 
the madness of the Tetrarch. 

“Do you hear me, Salome?” he repeated. “Whatso- 
ever you shall ask, anything—even unto the half of 
my kingdom.” * (It was thus he called his tetrarchy.) 
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Spurred on by the glances of his guests quite as 
much as by the wine he had drunk, he repeated his 
mad offer, sealing it this time with an oath. 

The girl hesitated. She would go and consult her 
mother. 


“What am I to ask for—jewels ?” 

“You have plenty already.” 

“Slaves, then ?’ 

“You have them, too.” 

“A palace? Half his kingdom, as he promised ? 

“What would you do with it? Ask him for the head 
of John.” 

The circle in which Salome had grown up, the prin- 
ciples she had received, were such that the idea did 
not astonish her. She was persuaded that the prophet 
detested both her and her mother. She had been told 
that he was trying to inflame the people against them 
both. After all, here was a chance to get rid of the 
incubus. Perhaps, also, she was glad of an opportunity 
to prove her power over a man whose magnificence she 
had just seen dazzling the eyes of a Roman governor 
and of a king who passed his nights in a bed of solid 
gold. 

Still wearing her dancing costume, she reappeared 
before the Tetrarch. 

“You say you will give me anything I ask! Well, 
give me the head of John the prophet, now, in this 
Gish.” ** 

Antipas blushed deeply. He had expected anything 
rather than this. To do him justice, we may believe he 
would have preferred to divide his little kingdom. He 
was “exceeding sorry” we are told.** But his promise 
had been made in public. It had been sealed with an 
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oath. He could not take it back now without per- 
juring and dishonoring himself. He called a guard, 
one in whom he had an utter confidence. 

“Go down to the prison,” he ordered, “behead John, 
and when you have done it bring me his head at once, 
in this dish.” 

Then he drank another goblet of wine and leaned 
back on his cushions. 


It has been said of this crime of Antipas that it 
recalled many committed by the elder Herod. The 
statement is too moderate. Herod put many people to 
death. But it was always after at least a pretence of 
judgment. In his moments of wrath it is quite pos- 
sible he exerted pressure upon the judges. Neverthe- 
less, his murders preserve before history, as perhaps 
they preserved before his own conscience, at least an 
appearance of regularity. The action of Antipas when 
he had John beheaded was sheer murder. 

It seemed only a moment after his terrible order, 
before he saw the young girl, holding up the dish 
before him. Through the fumes of wine that filled his 
addled brain, he recognized its tragic burden. He may 
well have shuddered. I imagine even the young girl 
averting her face with horror from what she held. 
Her mother, to whom she carried it forthwith, was 
less sensitive. Probably she judged with the old Roman 
that “the corpse of an enemy always smells good.” 

There is no malice, the Scriptures have told us, 
comparable to the malice of a woman.”® 


Their terrible deed accomplished, the princes with 
their escorts returned to Tiberias. 


Meantime, clad in deep mourning,” the disciples 
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of John brought back the headless trunk of their master 
to Sebaste. They may have chosen this spot because 
the principal disciples of John were Samaritans or 
because they wished the relics of the prophet to remain 
in the heart of his country rather than in the territory 
of Antipas. 

They then went on to Capernaum to inform Jesus 
of the tragic news.”* 


Was their coming made public? Probably not. It was 
to the interests of Jesus that His kinship with the 
murdered prophet should not be made known, 
especially at the moment the royal assassin was re- 
entering Tiberias. He did not rend His garments,” 
nor wear His girdle loose,*® nor walk with His head 
bowed toward the ground,** nor receive any “con- 
solers.” *? If He saw the disciples of John it was prob- 
ably in secret and after a day filled with apostolic 
labors. Whatever eulogy He made of the dead prophet 
was made to the Twelve alone. He had but to repeat 
to them what He had already said of His cousin: “The 
son of Zachary was a prophet and more than a prophet. 
. . . He was the greatest of the sons of men... the 
angel sent to prepare the way of Jehovah, a soul of 
iron that did not bend like a reed shaken in the wind,** 
a soul on fire, a light burning and shining by night and 
day.** 

But to Miriam, in those days, the Master must 
have said all that was in His heart. I imagine them, 
at evening, seated together in the upper chamber of 
Simon’s house. The moon, sometimes so brilliant in 
the month of Adar,* fills the room with its silver 
light. The Apostles have managed to send the crowd 
away, and, out of respect, have themselves retired. 
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Together, the Saviour and His mother recall, not only 
their memories of John but also of the priest Zachary 
and his beloved wife Elizabeth. Miriam could remem- 
ber them so happy, during the months just before 
the birth of John. How she had loved to visit them in 
their house at Karem! Happiness seemed to be shed 
on their later days like belated sunshine that gilds 
the declining hours of a grey and clouded day. Noth- 
ing had been further from the thought of Miriam 
than that a tragic death awaited both father and son. 
. . . Zachary had died, sword in hand, upon the ter- 
race of the priests, twixt altar and temple,** and for 
his death certain Pharisees would have to answer be- 
fore God. And now here was John, assassinated in 
the darkness of his dungeon. 

“Oh, woman, woman, such is the doom of the 
prophets! And I know one who will be nailed between 
two beams *’ behind one of the gates of Jerusalem.” 


Antipas at last was beginning to take notice of what 
was going on beneath his palace walls. 

Some news of the Prophet of Nazareth must have 
reached him during his journey in the East. But he 
had had too many other things on his mind at the 
time. Since his return to Tiberias he had questioned 
those who had passed the winter in the city and realized 
all the gravity of the situation. The Prophet of Naza- 
reth was no longer merely a Prophet—He was a Prince. 
People resorted to Him from countries ten and fifteen 
days journey distant. They prostrated themselves be- 
fore Him. When He moved, from one place to another, 
it was accompanied by hundreds of followers, whom 
He dominated more completely than John had ever 
dominated his. Whatever He demanded, the people 
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granted Him. Antipas had labored in vain for thirty 
years to obtain the rapprochement between Jews and 
Romans so desired by his father. And, where he, Anti- 
pas, had failed, this obscure Man, this carpenter who 
was not even a doctor of the Law, had succeeded. He 
was said to be on His way to found a Kingdom. But 
what was lacking to it now except a crown? 

The Tetrarch must also have realized how greatly 
the mad crime just committed at Machaerus added to 
the gravity of the situation. The people, to whose good 
opinion he attached so much weight, would never for- 
give him the taking off of their prophet. The disciples 
of John, brave and headstrong men, would surely pass 
over to the Nazarene and augment a party already 
formidable by its numbers. Agrippa must have felt 
himself as much in danger as Antipas. 

We have no proof that the two took any concerted 
measure against Jesus. But we do know that Jesus 
chose this critical moment to disperse His followers 
under one pretext or another and to remove from the 
scene of His triumphs. Either Antipas, back in 
Tiberias, made the mgnacing gesture we are surprised 
not to see him make sooner, or Jesus, knowing what 
was in store, forestalled his malice. 


CHAPTER Ix 


Tuer Hitt Fork or GALILEE 


Soon after the death of John, and toward the end 
of the winter of 29, which had been longer than usual, 
the year being an embolistic one,’ Antipas, according 
to the hypothesis we have adopted, having returned 
from Mesopotamia, the Master spoke to His Apostles: 

“The harvest is great and there are few to gather 
it in. You must help Me. I am going to send you to 
announce the Kingdom, and I will give you power 
to work the miracles you have seen me work.” 

It is easy to understand the impression such a 
promise made upon their minds. 

He assigned them Galilee as their field, either be- 
cause He had not visited all its villages, or because He 
deemed it fitting that an Apostle, after a certain space 
of time, should return to places where He Himself had 
announced the Word in order to perfect the work. For 
Himself He reserved the larger centres of population. 

This was His parting advice to the new mission- 
aries: 

They were to go in pairs and to break their journey 
by preference in villages inhabited by Israelites. . . . 
They were to ask for hospitality, but not to wander 
from house to house, remaining in that which first re- 
ceived them, They were to pay for nothing; the laborer 
was worthy of his hire. Moreover, those who enter- 
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tained them, though they offered only a cup of cold 
water, would not lose their reward. What was done to 
them he would hold as done unto Himself. . . . Dur- 
ing their sojourn in each place, they were to preach re- 
pentance, announce the Kingdom of Heaven and work 
miracles. . . . Sometimes they would be badly re 
ceived. They were not to be dismayed thereat. It had 
happened to Himself, and the disciple is not greater 
than the Master. ... They must fear no man. He was 
sending them forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, 
but the very hairs on their heads were numbered... . 
When they entered a town, they were to say: “Peace 
be unto you!” If it would not receive them, they were 
to shake off its dust from their feet and pass on to 
another. . . . They must confess Him freely! “Who- 
ever shall confess Me before men, him will I confess 
also before My father Who is in Heaven.” ” 

The Master would have them take neither a spare 
tunic, nor a change of footgear, nor even a wallet. He 
bade them lay aside material cares altogether. This 
seems to indicate that their first mission was to be a 
brief one. 

He must also have fixed a definite date for their 
return, since we shall see them all come together on 
the same day. As the return was made shortly before 
Passover,*® the date may very well have been the new 
moon of Nisan (April 3). Possibly the bonfires that 
were lighted on this occasion on several heights, but es- 
pecially on Saphir, and which were visible all over 
the country, was the signal agreed upon for their re- 
turn to Capernaum. 


Jesus kissed His disciples on the head* and sent 
them forth in six different directions which He had 
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probably chosen Himself. Several facts show that He 
directed their acts not only in general but in detail. 
Some betook ‘themselves to the neighborhood of Carmel, 
others to the plain of Esdraelon, others again to Seyth- 
opolis and to Sepphoris, the piseeiet of Ptolemais and 
even to Tyre. He Himself left Capernaum. 

Because He evangelized several towns we must not 
conclude that He preached the Word in a dozen dif- 
ferent localities. The country of Andrew, and Simon, 
of Philip, James and John had already received the 
Word. He does not seem to have returned to Nazareth, 
the town of His own folk, nor to Cana, Bartholomew’s 
native town, where He had already stayed several times 
in the course of His journeys. There are still left the 
birthplaces of Matthew and of Thomas, whose sites 
are unknown, and that of Judas. If Karioth, as is 
believed, was situated in Judaea, this last would have 
been the furthest point in His travels. Starting from 
the lakeside of Galilee, three or four days’ journey 
would have been necessary to reach it. There is no 
reason to suppose that this joint mission of Master 
and disciples lasted more than a month. It probably 
occupied the whole of March, a.p. 29. 

The Capernaites, who had grown used to seeing the 
Prophet and His followers always return to Caper- 
naum, however far their missions had taken them, 
must have been astonished this time at the length of 
their absence. As for the Apostles themselves, they 
may have understood that the Master had special 
reasons in choosing this time for a prolonged absence 
from Tiberias and its environs. They preached re- 
pentance, drove out demons and cured the sick, anoint- 
ing them with oil.® 

But matters did not end here. Their mission, under- 
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taken with moral and religious ends in view, had polit- 
ical results. An incident which occurred the very day 
of their return to Capernaum, and which John dis- 
misses in a single phrase, proves this: “When Jesus 
perceived that they would come and take Him by force 
to make Him a king, He sant again into a moun- 
tain, Himself Aly io 

Evidently a sort of conspiracy had broken out dur- 
ing these last days. It need not surprise us. When the 
six pairs of Apostles arrived in the several districts 
assigned them, they found the Galileans still under 
the stress of the emotion which the death of John had 
aroused. These courageous peasants were not likely 
to conceal either their indignation at the crime nor 
their fears for the safety of Jesus. Since the tragic 
death of Zachary’s son, the Master had become their 
sole hope. All held Him to be the Messiah. In vain 
did the wise men at Jerusalem propound His Galilean 
origin as an objection. More was known about Him 
now. His youth, it was true, had been spent in Galilee. 
But He had come into the world at Bethlehem, at the 
time of the census of Quirinius. Besides, was it not 
the fact that He descended from the tribe of Judah 
and the very family of David?* “Certainly,” the 
Apostles could answer. All the credentials of the Mes- 
siah belonged to Him, and His miracles only confirmed 
them. He was, He could not but be, the Prophet an- 
nounced over and over again,® “He Who cometh from 
Heaven.” *? Not only had John designated Him un- 
mistakably, but He Himself had let things fall con- 
cerning His origin and His mission on earth which 
even went beyond the current conception of the Mes- 
siah. If He desired to escape the fate of John at 
Machaerus, the best thing, it must have seemed to these 
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simple folk, was for Him to establish His Kingdom 
as quickly as possible. The idea of a fraternity with 
all nations was a new one. The Galileans were ready 
by now to accept it, but only provided a king of their 
own race was the head of the kingdom. They were sick 
of obeying a Pontius Pilate, an Antipas! .. . Let 
Jesus march on Tiberias and attack the assassin of 
John in his palace! They would be with Him to a man 
and the Scriptures would be fulfilled! ... 

The Apostles, who began to find the period of wait- 
ing and preparation a little tedious, were not hard 
to win over to this new idea. They can not have missed 
knowing that Antipas was already beginning to take 
notice of their movements. To bring things to a head 
at once must have seemed to them the best way of 
escaping the danger rendered so imminent by the 
presence of the Tetrarch at Tiberias. 

When they returned to Capernaum, then, thousands 
came with them. Among these were a few hardy spirits 
ready to strike a decisive blow, and a vast majority 
curious to see what would happen and ready to support 
them if need be. It had become a question of seizing 
the person of the Prophet of Nazareth and of electing 
Him king by acclamation. It would not be a difficult 
matter to get possession of Antipas. Although the Tet- 
rarch had an army of seventy thousand men,™ he was 
totally unprepared for the stroke that was impending. 
Once the first part of the program had been carried 
out, the intention doubtless was to carry the monarch- 
elect to Jerusalem and have Him consecrated during 
the days of the Passover, which, as we have said, was 
close at hand. This second act of the drama would not 
be as easy as the first. At Jerusalem would be the chief 
men of the priests who got on pretty well under the 
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régime established by Herod. They would refuse to 
hear of a change, and, if necessary, would call upon 
the Romans for help. But the Galileans were an in- 
trepid race.” They relied upon the power of their 
Prophet, which all knew by report and many through 
having benefited personally by it. The essential thing 
was to win His assent to a step which had as its end 
His own glory and the success of the work which He 
had come into this world to accomplish. They were 
sure this would not be difficult. 


It is quite possible that the Apostles themselves took 
the initiative in this conspiracy, at least a group of 
them, and for my part I suspect the Iscariot of having 
been the most forward and zealous. In any case all 
were aware of what was in prospect. Several must have 
returned to Capernaum in a state of the greatest ex- 
citement. If the plot succeeded, it meant a complete 
and instant change in their lives. Besides self-interest, 
the affection they bore their Master made them desire 
it ardently. 

But things were not to come about according to their 
expectations. In the first place, it proved impossible to 
meet together on the day of their return, and, conse- 
quently, to concert any plan of action. The Galileans 
whom they brought with them were far too numerous 
to approach the house of Simon in a body. They in- 
vaded the neighboring streets, where they formed a 
barrier so large and so dense that the Apostles who 
arrived late could not pass through it and were forced, 
that day, to go without dinner.** Those who arrived 
early, on the other hand, found themselves practically 
blockaded in the house by the multitude. 

Rejoiced at seeing the Master again, they rendered 
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Him an account of their mission.** They were amazed 
at the cures they had been able to accomplish and at the 
state of effervescence ih which they had found the 
mass of the people. 

“Men talk of nothing else save You, Master—in their 
houses and in their synagogues, too. Now that John is 
gone, all eyes are turned on You. You have but to 
name the day You wish Your Kingdom established and 
it will be done.” 

They told Him that His fame had reached the palace 
of Tiberias. Antipas, they added, had wanted to know 
Him for a long time’ and often kept a watch upon 
the lake, hoping to see Simon’s boat, in which he knew 
He sailed oftenest, pass by. One day, indeed, he had 
perceived it (it was just before they had been sent on 
the mission and after the prince had returned from 
Machaerus). The prince had seen the face of Jesus quite 
clearly. “Why, it is John!” he had cried out. “It is 
John, whom JI had beheaded: he is risen from the 
dead.** No wonder he works such signs and wonders! 
It is John, son of Zachary!” 

Are we to believe that Jesus had that marked resem- 
blance with His cousin which we term a family like- 
ness, or that the murderer’s vision was befogged by 
remorse? In any case, the evident intention of the 
Apostles in telling the story, seems to have been to show 
their Master His rival trembling on his throne and all 
the easier to depose from it. 

Jesus made no answer. He evidently had but one 
desire at such a moment—to be alone with the men 
He had chosen, to speak with them and to take a day 
of rest in their company. 

In the course of the afternoon, He bade those who 
were with Him to go out and seek such of their brethren 
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as had not been able to enter the house, and to prepare 
a boat for a trip by water. He desired to embark with 
them all, and told them to bring each one a sack attached 
to his girdle. This was sufficient intimation that they 
would not be back by nightfall. 

“Nothing will be done today,” they told the ring- 
leaders of the multitude, who were massed around the 
door awaiting some signal. “The Master is going with 
us on the lake.” 

“Where are you going—far from here ?”’ 

“No. Toward Bethsaida. We shall land near the 
village. We sail in less than half an hour.” 

“When will you be back?’ 

“That is as He wills.” 

Among the multitude there was, upon the whole, a 
strong desire to respect the wishes of Jesus, and to take 
orders from Him in everything, great or small. 


When the boat was ready and the Twelve together, 
He left the house. The crowd gave way for Him, but 
massed itself on the shore to see Him embark. 

He entered the boat, and the Twelve climbed in after 
Him. Simon hauled up the anchor, and those on shore 
heard the sound of the dripping oars, plunging into 
the water in regular cadence, grow fainter and fainter. 
We can imagine the joy of these friends and brothers 
at finding themselves once more united, and their thank- 
fulness at having this floating house handy for their 
reunions. 

But today the Apostles were not to enjoy the felicity 
some of them at least would have desired. The boat’s 
prow was turned toward Beersheba and Bethsaida.”’ 
It was following a course parallel to the shore and this 
shore was already covered with a mass of Galileans, 
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while more and more were pouring on it from every road. 
The Apostles asked one another anxiously what all this 
activity might portend. Had the leaders of the con- 
spiracy decided that their plan would have more chance 
of success in the country than in the town? A multitude 
was running down to and along the shore. There were 
men, women and children, and their numbers grew as 
the entire waterside population, guessing that some- 
thing extraordinary was about to happen, hastened to 
see the great doings. The minds of the Apostles must 
have been in commotion as they watched the extraordi- 
nary scene. If the movement succeeded, their Master 
would be a king tomorrow, they would be princes in 
His court and, the palace of Antipas would be in their 
possession. But they hesitated to speak of the foolhardy 
scheme to the Master, Whose mind seemed to be set on 
things so infinitely higher. They were pacific men, and 
the prospect of the coming struggle between their party 
and the Tetrarch could not but dismay them. 

The Galileans had run so fast that they arrived at 
the landing-point before the boat reached shore. When 
Jesus disembarked He found the whole beach invaded. 
His attitude prevented any demonstration. As though 
He had no conception that all these excited folk were 
there to meet Him, He gathered His Apostles round 
Him, and with swift strides led them towards a certain 
solitary plain where He had spoken to His followers 
many times in the course of the past winter. Early 
spring covered it now with a carpet of fresh grass and 
wild flowers. He sat down (in that stony country nat- 
ural seats are never lacking); the Twelve clustered 
round Him. He spoke with them and although His 
keen mind “which knew what there was in man” ™® 
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pierced their design, He made no allusion to it. None 
of them dared broach the subject. 

The crowd had followed timidly at first. But soon it 
covered the whole plateau like an incoming tide. Every 
eye was fixed on the Prophet. He looked at the multi- 
tude awhile in silence, 

“Are they not like sheep,” He said at last to 
the Twelve, “scattered abroad—and who have no 
shepherd ?”’ 7° 

He made a sign that they should draw nearer, and 
when they were seated on the grass “began to teach them 
many things.’”® The Apostles brought Him a few sick 
folk whom they had found in the crowd and He healed 
them. 

So long did this ministry of healing last that by the 
time it was over the hour of the evening meal was 
gone by. The Twelve, perhaps recalled to reality by the 
pangs of hunger, all the more so because some of them 
had not eaten at noon, drew His attention to the hour. 

“Tt is evening already,” they told Him, “and these 
people are fasting.” 

They advised Him to dismiss them while there was 
a little light left and before the neighboring farmers 
would have gone to bed. Otherwise it would be hard for 
them to procure any food. As for the famous scheme, 
nothing would be done that day. The rising was put 
off until tomorrow, and they felt that these men would 
have need of all their strength for the ordeal. 

“Tt is better for you to give them to eat,” the Master 
replied. 

The Apostles were loud in protest. 

“But, Master, we have not a morsel of food. The 
nearest place we could buy it is Bethsaida, and it would 
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cost more than two hundred denarii for bread alone. 
And where shall.we find the money ?” 

Andrew drew near and said: 

“T noticed a young man among them,” he said, “who 
has five small loaves and two fishes.” 

“What is that?’ chorused the others. “There are 
more than five thousand here, without counting the 
women and children.” 

“Divide the loaves and fishes among them,” said the 
Master. 

The Galileans ranged themselves in rows of fifty 
and a hundred.** Order and symmetry seems always to 
have pleased the Saviour. And there, in that vast ban- 
quet hall roofed with the ruddy sky of a spring eve- 
ning and spread with a carpet of grass and flowers, a 
marvelous banquet was served. The five loaves and 
two fishes were divided up and each man, woman and 
child, St. John tells us, had as much as they would.” 
From what was left over the Apostles were even able 
to fill the woven grass sacks that hung at their girdles. 
This prodigy put the last touch to popular enthusiasm. 
Good-bye to famine under such a king as Jesus of 
Nazareth! The leaders of the people only waited a sign 
for the Apostles to hoist Him on their shoulders. But 
no such sign was permitted. He seems even to have 
forbidden the Twelve all contact with the crowd. The 
meal at an end, and a final blessing pronounced in the 
deepening dusk, He said to them: 

“Get on board quickly!” 

“But, Master, we are only waiting for You.” 

“No. I will spend the night here.” 

“Shall we send the people away ?’ 

“T will look to that.” 

In order to be sure that no one of the Twelve stayed 
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behind, He accompanied them to the beach and forced 
them to embark.* After they had pushed off, He 
returned to the five thousand Galileans. Deserted by 
their twelve Teachers, puzzled at the attitude of the 
Prophet, and their enthusiasm chilled by the gathering 
darkness, they gradually melted away. The majority, 
under the light of the stars, took the road to Capernaum, 
where many must have had difficulty in finding a lodg- 
ing for the night. Others took shelter in the farms near- 
by or under the tents which the people of Gennesar 
found for them.** Others went to Bethsaida. A few, 
probably the ring-leaders, noticing that the Prophet had 
not sailed with His Apostles, persisted in waiting on the 
beach, supposing the boat would return to fetch Him. 

But He had ascended the mountain to pray in peace. 
His prayer lasted till morning. A violent wind sprang 
up as night fell.?° 

The Apostles had not been able to make Capernaum, 
this gale, which was due north-east, having driven them 
out of their course. Not another barque save theirs was 
on the lake. They were surprised that the Master had 
compelled them to put out in such weather and under 
such dangerous conditions. They also failed to under- 
stand why He had so stubbornly kept them apart from 
the multitude. Could it be that their plan, which He 
must certainly know of, had not His approval? Yet 
they had His interest at heart when they formed it. 
With the Galileans, they desired nothing save His 
triumph and glory. The idea that they had somehow 
displeased Him saddened them all. Their arms ached 
from rowing against the wind. Skillful mariner as was 
Simon, he had not succeeded in laying a course, and, 
despite the help his eleven shipmates rendered him 
during the night, they found themselves at the ninth 
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hour (three o’clock in the morning) at twenty-five or 
thirty stadia 2° from. shore. The wind still howled 
along the surface of the waters, and the night sky, 
barely lit by the crescent moon of Nisan, was as sombre 
as their reflections. 

It was at this moment, three o’clock in the morning, 
just as the crest of the Gerasene mountains was begin- 
ning to define its silhouette against the paling sky, that 
they perceived a sort of white shadow poised upon the 
surface of the water, rising and falling with the waves. 
And this luminous shape seemed to be coming towards 
them. They believed it to be a ghost and were filled 
with terror. After skirting the bulwarks of their boat, 
the shadow went on. Out of their wits with fear,*” they 
began to utter piercing cries. It was certainly the phan- 
tom shape of a man, and it seemed to them all that 
they recognized Jesus. At this moment they heard His 
voice: 

“Tt is I! Of what are you afraid ?’ 

As they failed to answer, He repeated: 

“T tell you that it is I! Is not that enough ?”’ 

Simon Peter was the first to respond. 

“Lord, if it be Thou, bid me to come unto Thee on 
the water.” 

“Come, then, Peter!’ 

Peter made one bound over the boat’s side and ran 
to meet Jesus. As long as faith sustained him, he for- 
got even that he was not walking on land. But a wave 
higher than the others destroyed his confidence. He 
began to flounder. 

“Lord, Lord! Save me!” 

Jesus reached Him His hand. 

“Oh thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?” 
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Both got into the boat. The wind fell as if by en- 
chantment and a magnificent dawn, such as only fol- 
lows a night of high wind, lit up an unforgettable 
scene: the Twelve companions of Jesus prostrate at 
His feet, adoring Him and repeating, over and over 
again: 

“Master, Master! Of a truth Thou art the Son of 
God!” ** They were “sore amazed in themselves beyond 
measure.” 

None of them at this moment, except perhaps Judas, 
was giving a thought to the establishment of the King- 
dom on earth. As for the Iscariot, it is hard not to see, 
in this disillusionment, this check given a plan he had 
nourished with too much heat to say nothing of per- 
sonal motives, the roots of a sentiment which was to 
flower into the dreadful treachery of a year later. The 
others renounced any design that the Master had not 
Ifimself formed. They would make no more pretence to 
control events, they would no longer seek His glory 
after their own fashion. Abandoning themselves com- 
pletely in His hands, they would leave Him sole master 
of His own destiny—and of theirs! 

“Master, Master! You are the Son of God! In all 
things let it be done unto us as You will!” 


Jesus had not renounced His project of spending at 
least one tranquil day with His own. Sail was set for 
Gennesar and they reached it while the Shepherd’s 
Star was still shining above the plain. 

Situated between Bethsaida and Magdala, that is to 
say, a little south of the spot at which they had supped 
the evening before, this plain of Gennesar was one of 
the two terrestrial paradises of the lake country. In its 
loamy and fertile soil, watered with abundant tepid 
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streams, trees of every country, date-palms and walnut 
trees, olive trees and plane trees, waxed and flourished. 
Fruits of every climate were to be found in it.*° Wheat 
attained an unprecedented height, and on the morn- 
ing Jesus and His comrades landed there, the “pears 
of paradise” ** were weighing down the branches of 
the orange trees. After a night during which none had 
slept, it is probable that they rested awhile. Then they 
dined together in a joyous band, adding no doubt to the 
loaves and fishes saved from the miraculous supper, 
some of those delicious fruits of Gennesar which had 
the proverbial quality of remaining fresh indefi- 
nitely.*? Again the Apostles related the results of their 
mission in Galilee for their Master’s benefit. Those 
who had been kept away from Simon’s house yesterday 
by the crush had also their story to tell. It was in every 
sense what we would call today a vacation. 

Jesus of Nazareth was too well known in the vicinity 
to hope to escape the attentions of the importunate. 
Messengers came to inform Him that the sick were 
awaiting Him as usual, upon the public square of the 
nearest town. He rose, St. Mark tells us (and the 
simple expression is eloquent of the fashion in which 
Jesus conceived of the duty of an Apostle), went to 
them, and once again cured them all. 


©n the morrow, He returned to Capernaum. The 
enthusiasm of the Galileans, who had waited for His 
return so long, may well have been a little chilled, and 
they can not have been long without learning from the 
Apostles that He desired no kingdom, at least for the 
moment. Nevertheless their spokesmen asked Him: 

“What are we to do?” 

“Trust in Him whom the Lord has sent you.” 
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They would fain have had a sign. They recalled 
that their fathers had eaten bread from Heaven in the 
desert. 

“This manna was not truly bread from Heaven,” 
Jesus told them. “I will give you the bread of Heaven. 
That bread is I.” 

They went away a little puzzled. The approach of 
the Passover, which obliged them to return to their 
homes and make preparations for the trip to Jerusalem, 
perhaps a hint or two which reached them from the 
authorities of the country, cooled their ardor, and for 
the present put an end to outward manifestations. 


Hardly have they related this incident than St. Mat- 
thew and St. John show us the Pharisees and doctors 
disputing with Jesus.** “Then came to Jesus scribes 
and Pharisees which were of Jerusalem.” ** Now when 
this happened the Passover was close at hand.*° These 
doctors of the Law had hurried from Jerusalem at a 
period when the festival would oblige them to return in 
short order. It follows that they must have been greatly 
disturbed—that their presence at Capernaum must 
have presented itself as a matter of urgency. ... The 
five thousand Galileans who had descended from their 
mountains to see the Prophet can hardly have been the 
cause of all this emotion. Their action was only a con- 
tinuation of what had been going on all winter. The 
real reason suggests itself. It was because the report 
had reached Jerusalem that the Galileans wanted to 
take possession of Jesus and make Him their king. Jf 
they had been quite certain of the intention of these 
mountain folk, the matter of arresting Jesus would 
have been simple. They had only to communicate with 
Antipas, who would certainly not have spared the 
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strong arm of the law. Observing these Pharisees 
leaving Jerusalem for Capernaum so hurriedly and at 
such an inopportune time, yet taking no positive 
measures against the Prophet after their arrival, we 
are forced to a double conclusion. The report of a con- 
spiracy had reached their ears. The investigation on 
the spot yielded no results. It was to everyone’s interest 
to keep silence. And no one spoke. 


When the deputation arrived at Capernaum, the sit- 
uation was normal once more. Tht Galileans had gone 
back to their mountain homes, and fewer people than 
usual pressed around the Prophet. The rumor that He 
had gone away had checked the flow of sick people, their 
friends and bearers, from afar. Now, when He went 
out He was accompanied only by the Apostles and His 
Capernaite disciples, among whom a large proportion 
were non-Jews. 

The doctors of Jerusalem succeeded in piercing this 
heterogenous crowd, which they held in such horror, 
and for the first time we find them demanding an ac- 
count of His actions from Jesus. 

“Why had He permitted His companions on such 
and such a day to eat without washing their hands? 
By what warrant did He infringe the old traditions ?” 

The Prophet did not even attempt to excuse Himself. 
Instead He demanded from them an account of their 
ow actions. 

“Why did they not honor their parents? By what 
right did they permit a man whose father and mother 
were in dire need to offer the money to the Tempie 
with which he might have assisted their poverty ? *° 
Why did they commit many similar actions? *” Their 
famous precepts were merely human commandments. 
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For the sake of their traditions they were ready to 
obliterate the Law of God.” 

The Apostles were aghast at hearing their Master 
speak in this fashion to such “important men,” ** whom 
nobody in the whole country of Israel dared to ap- 
proach save with fear and trembling. They even 
thought it wise to warn Him. 

“Do you know, Master, that you have offended 
them ?’ °° 

But such was the character of Jesus. Mild and full 
of indulgence for the weak and humble, He confronted 
the proud of heart in very different fashion, and never 
feared to withstand them. 


Did some of these doctors from Judaea announce 
their intention of coming to live in the lake country 
after Passover? Or had Antipas and Agrippa at last 
devised measures to deal with the agitation? Had 
Jesus been invited to go a little farther away to an- 
nounce His Kingdom? All we know is that the change 
we notice in His habits after the death of John grew 
more marked, and that He began to absent Himself 
almost definitely from the region where He had been 
so generously welcomed. The history we are relating 
has arrived at one of its turning points. 


CHAPTER X 
SuMMER ON THE Roap 


Tus year the Prophet betook Himself to Jerusalem 
without anybody appearing to be the wiser. Possibly 
He avoided the company that departed in caravan. It 
was easy for Him, if He so wished, to reach Jerusalem 
by an unfrequented route. Once in the Holy City there 
was no lack of friends with whom He could pass the 
days of festival and who would never betray the secret 
of His presence. At Bethany, in particular, a village 
quite close to the capital, He was sure of a discreet 
and hospitable welcome at the house of a woman named 
Martha, of whom we shall have something to say later. 
We know there was a rendezvous where He met His 
disciples in the intervals between the various cere- 
monies." If He arrived at nightfall, ate the pascal 
lamb within doors and passed the days of the festival 
without going abroad, His presence might easily re- 
main unsuspected. As for the obligatory visit to the 
Temple this had only to be made on one day, and could 
be paid at an hour when He would be sure of passing 
unperceived in a crowd of strangers. Whatever the 
reason may be, we find that the Gospels preserve a 
complete silence on this visit of the year 29, although 
there must have been very many people, were it only 
the Galileans who had conceived such great designs for 
Him, desirous of seeing Him in Jerusalem. The most 
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probable explanation is that His visit was conducted 
in secret. 


After the Passover, He undertook two journeys 
which St. Matthew and St. Mark mention in the same 
order—the first to Tyre, the second to Caesarea, in 
Trachonitis. 

Adopting our chronology, these journeys can only 
be placed in the summer of 29 a.p., the former at its 
beginning, the latter at its end. Between the two we find 
Jesus again upon the shores of the lake, so that He can 
not have gone directly from Tyre to Caesarea. He prob- 
ably appeared in the lake country on His way to Jeru- 
salem for the feast of Pentecost. This would throw the 
journey to Tyre between the Passover (April 18-24) 
and Pentecost (June 8-10) and the sojourn at Caesarea 
between the last named feast and the feast of Taber- 
nacles (October 11-18). 

It is worth noticing the phrase employed by St. 
Matthew’ in referring to the trip to Tyre.* “Jesus 
went thence and departed into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon.” During this period, St. Mark shows Him to 
us, at least at the commencement of His travels, pro- 
ceeding with something of mystery. If He enters a 
house to rest or to eat, He asks that no one shall know 
of His presence.* 


The journey was not without its charm. Of all 
months upon the Syrian coast, May is the mildest and 
most beautiful, even today. The little caravan would 
have reached the Great Sea ° near Ptolemais.° Here, as 
far as eye could reach, fields of wheat, as fine as those 
of Gennesar and far vaster, covered the plain with 
a fleece of gold. The pilgrims just back from Jerusalem 
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were getting in the harvest.” Strings of poor gleaners 
followed behind each reaper. When the open sea was 
reached, Jesus ‘and His little band turned northward 
and for some distance followed the borders of the plain. 
As they drew near Lebanon the road plunged between 
mountain and sea, sometimes graded along the side of 
the cliff, sometimes crossing a little promontory, gen- 
erally following the line of the coast and winding round 
a thousand bays and inlets. Walking was easy, for the 
sun was not yet at the solstice. The oleanders were in 
full blossom. Innumerable caravans passed them on 
the road. Not the least suggestive pages of the Gospels 
are those which show us Jesus journeying obscure and 
unknown through this gay countryside, within sound 
of the murmur of the sea and from time to time, we can 
not doubt, gazing out (with what profound thoughts 
behind those super-human eyes) towards Greece, Italy, 
Spain and the dark forests where our own ancestors 
were living. . . . The Apostles, one may be sure, 
were lost in admiration at the sight of galleys as big 
as houses, afloat on the boundless ocean. They marveled 
at the deep-sea fish, so different from those of their 
own lake. But when they stopped to eat, grave com- 
plications arose. The bread, the meat and the oil of the 
pagans were things to be avoided.* Even when others 
were found, a guarantee must be received that every- 
thing had been tithed, a point on which all Israelites 
were not to be trusted.* The question must have raised 
a host of difficulties, for James the Nazarite especially, 
whose vows entailed a thousand extra precautions. 


Three days sufficed to reach Tyre.*® Thence they 
pushed on to where the territory of the city adjoins 
that of Sidon.** They gazed with interest upon these 
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two ancient queens of the sea, whose citadels projected 
into the ocean like promontories while landward whole 
forests of orange trees perfumed the plain. 

Despite the desire expressed by Jesus for traveling 
incognito, He had been pointed out at once. Too many 
people of the district traded with Capernaum not to be 
familiar with the Apostles, or not to recognize the 
Prophet Himself through having taken their sick to 
Him. At Sarepta,’? a little town between Tyre and 
Sidon, a woman sought to force the door of a house 
in which He had taken shelter. The Apostles having 
closed it in her face, she waited till the party were 
again on the road and joined those who were following 
it, insisting in a loud voice that the Healer should cure 
her young daughter ** who was being tormented by a 
devil. The woman was a Syro-Phoenician and a pagan. 
Jesus of Nazareth pointed this out to His disciples: 

“Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread and to 
east it unto the dogs.” 

“When the children have eaten,” replied the old 
Phoenician, “are not the little dogs let in to pick up the 
erumbs that have fallen under the table ?” 

Jesus loved the artless simile, witness to a faith 
at once humble and fearless. 

For this saying, He told the woman, it should be 
done unto her as she desired. 

She went home and found her child lying on her 
bed, at peace and free of her malady. 

Between Sarepta and Sidon local tradition still 
points out a hill on which the mother of Jesus stayed 
her own journey, while her Son went on to Sidon. This 
tradition, if it be authentic, proves that a group of 
women had accompanied the caravan. The party, 
which must have traveled along the seashore to gain 
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Sidon, seems to have returned to the lake country by 
way of the interior. But here all is matter of con- 
jecture. The text of St. Mark at this point is too ob- 
scure to allow of any such itinerary being established. 
We only know that the return of Jesus of Nazareth 
was one triumph the more. Wherever He passed, the 
country people left their work and ran to meet Him. 
Sick and crippled folk were brought to Him and a 
universal cry of enthusiasm broke out in the wake of 
His progress. 

“He hath done all things well. He maketh both the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” ** 

By the time He reached the region which borders 
the lake on the north-east, four thousand people were 
following Him, and we can hardly doubt that the 
miracle of the Spring—the multiplication of loaves 
and fishes—was renewed for their benefit. 


Arrived on the shores of Gennesaret, He embarked 
at once for a country which St. Matthew calls Mag- 
dala *® and St. Mark Dalmanutha,** difficult to identify 
in either case,*’ then returned to Bethsaida where He 
cured a blind man. The name of Capernaum is not 
pronounced, and we may believe He avoided the town. 

But at Dalmanutha (or Magdala) He could not 
avoid a group of Pharisees and Sadducees, that is to 
say, of doctors and priests, whose business in a remote 
country at a season of the year when the heat is nearly 
intolerable, we may well ask. Advised that the Prophet 
of Nazareth had just disembarked, they came hot-foot. 
It may be that this was another party, sent into the 
country to combat His influence, and who must have 
been astonished at what they were told of His miracles. 
But, for men such as they, the proofs that convince 
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ordinary mortals were insufficient. Cures of sick people 
were all very well in their way. For their especial 
benefit, however, they besought Jesus to make some 
sign in the heavens.** He did not see fit to satisfy them, 
and it was on the same day, once more afloat on the 
lake, that He said to the Twelve: 

“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees.” 

The Twelve, always obsessed during these journeys 
with the difficulty of procuring pure food, probably 
imagined that He was reproaching them for not having 
bought their bread on the opposite bank. But it was 
against the pride of Pharisee and Sadducee alike that 
He was warning them. 

On May 31, He went up to Jerusalem again for 
the feast of Pentecost. About that festival as about the 
preceding Passover, we find no word. He must have 
realized that He was being closely watched. 

On His return He probably did not do more than 
remain at Capernaum just long enough for the Apostles 
to remit the products tithed during the course of the 
year *® to officials who loaded them on carts” to take 
to Jerusalem. This time they left the state territory 
of Antipas behind them and entered that of Philip. 

They ended their journey at Caesarea. They did not 
enter the town, however, settling in the villages which 
lay north of it. Here they found themselves at an al- 
titude 1,650 feet higher than Capernaum. It is not 
impossible that the Master, in addition to avoiding the 
hands of His enemies, desired for Himself and His 
companions an escape from the torrid temperature of 
the lake country during the summer months. On these 
heights they breathed a lighter air and Hermon 
covered them with its shadow. A luxuriant vegetation, 
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watered by numerous brooks which flowed from the 
mountain, made this corner of the country a veritable 
oasis in the middle of an arid region. The scenery 
around them was impressive and of extreme variety. 
We may speculate whether during this sojourn they 
dwelt in tents or houses, and whether their daily walks 
ever took them into the town of Philip. Did they, we 
wonder, ever meet the Tetrarch himself on his way, 
modestly escorted, to render justice to his subjects, or 
visit the temple of white marble erected by the elder 
Herod at the source of the Jordan? Did they ever 
descend into the plain where Damascus is situated ? 
On these points we need not look to the Evangelists 
to satisfy our curiosity. The entire sojourn at Caesarea — 
is resumed in three episodes, which pass between the 
Master and His disciples and which make us think 
that He lived a great deal with them. The constant 
afflux of people to Him which had been increasing so 
long, seems to have suffered a sensible diminution. 


One day when they were walking together in some 
peaceful spot, probably under the shade of some of 
those secular trees whose roots are watered in the 
sources of Jordan, He put a question to the Twelve: 

“T see you sometimes speaking with the country 
people. What do they say about Me? Who do they be- 
lieve I am ?” 

“Some say, John the Baptist—some Elias, and 
others Jeremias or one of the prophets.” 

“But Who do you say that I am?’ 

“Thou art the Christ,” cried Simon Peter without 
a moment’s hesitation, “the Son of the living God.” 

The Master spoke, and a strange solemnity was in 
His voice: 
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“Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but My Father 
Who is in Ileaven.” 

Gazing at this outspoken Apostle, He added: 

“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build 
my Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it. Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in Heaven and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” ** 

All the Apostles listened intently. It is Levi (or 
Matthew), one of those present at the scene, who later 
recounted it for us. 

Nenceforth the primacy of Simon was established. 
As for Jesus, He was Christ as many whispered and 
as they themselves had been certain for a long time. But 
never had He declared it to them so unmistakably. 

He charged them that they should tell no man, 

“You know it, and that is enough.” 

Such is the first incident. 


The second which followed soon after, seems almost 
to contradict the first. 

Hie announced to them one day that He must go up 
to Jerusalem to suffer and die. All protested, loudly 
and in unison. 

“God forbid,’ cried Simon. “Such a thing shall 
never come to pass.” 

Using a freedom which the confidence of the Master 
in him and the promises with which he had been so 
lately honored seemed to justify, he drew Him apart 
and sought to dissuade Him. But Jesus repulsed him. 

“Peter, Peter! You do not understand the things of 
God. Get behind Me, Peter! You are human thought 
and a stumbling-block to My feet.” 
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Peter was silent. It happened to all of them at times 
to miss the thought of the Master, and to incur such 
a comment upon their ignorance. It made no differ- 
ence in their relations with Him. Let Him say what 
He would to them, the Apostles knew He loved them. 
All, save Judas, remained passionately attached to 
Him. The man of Karioth was incapable of changing 
his point of view or of renouncing his secret hopes. His 
heart from now on was full of bitterness and gall. 


The third incident occurred a week later. 

The Master desired to ascend Mount Hermon.” He 
had taken with Him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, 
who seem to have been His favorite companions. 

You may make the trip today. It means eight hours 
on foot or six on mule-back, and the road is very steep. 
When you reach a sort of tableland from which soars 
the triple crest of the mountain, the scene is one you 
will never forget. All Palestine—from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, from Jericho to Carmel, from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the mountains which hem in the plain of Damas- 
cus, lies outspread beneath your eyes. 

But the three Apostles were to see more than this 
on the height. As night fell, they suddenly perceived 
Jesus become luminous and transparent.”* His cloth- 
ing appeared dazzlingly white—whiter they declared, 
than any fuller ever bleached cloth.?* His face shone 
like the sun. Two men, who, they felt sure, could only 
be Moses and Elias, appeared, one on each side of the 
Master. 

They were surprised, but not overwhelmed. They 
even proposed to install a tent for these two guests of 
their Master, when, without any warning, a cloud en- 
veloped all three and a voice thundered in their ears, 
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repeating the words that John had heard on the banks 
of the Jordan: 

“This is my well-beloved Son in Whom I am well 
pleased.” 

Terrified at the mere idea that the Holy One 
(Blessed be His Name!) was present, and quite sure, 
like all Jews, that to see God was instant death, the 
three Apostles flung themselves face downward on the 
rocky soil. They dared not—they could not—rise. A 
strange sleep or swoon overpowered them.** It was Jesus 
Himself who roused them, calling each by name. His 
familiar voice reassured them. They opened their eyes 
and, seeing that He had resumed His everyday appear- 
ance, got on their feet. 


The next day they returned to Caesarea. On the way 
down the Master commanded secrecy on the scene of 
which He had allowed them to be witnesses. 

“Tell us one thing only,” asked the three Apostles. 
“Our masters’ always say that before the Messiah 
appears, Elias will return.”* Is this true ?” 

“Tt is true,” Jesus told them. “But I say unto you, 
Elias has come already.” 

Sighing, He added: 

“They have done unto him whatever they listed.” 

The Apostles believed He was speaking of John. He 
added, calling Himself by a name which He used 
habitually: 

“Likewise shall also the Son of Man suffer of 
phen”? * 

The reproof of a few days ago had borne its fruit. 
Bewildered as he was, Peter put no further question. 


At the foot of the mountain they found a crowd 
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awaiting them. Word had reached the country people 
that the Prophet of Nazareth was on His way down 
from the mountain, and they wished to greet Him.”* 
A man ran to Jesus and, prostrating himself on the 
ground, embraced His knees. Behind him a poor crea- 
ture, possessed of devils, was howling and baying like 
a dog. It was his son. He had brought him to the 
Apostles and they had failed to cure him. 

“Can you believe?” asked Jesus. 

“T believe, Lord!” answered the poor father, through 
his tears. “Help my unbelief!” * 

What none of the Apostles had been able to do, Jesus 
accomplished with a single word. Between His power 
and theirs there was no comparison. No prophet had 
ever had the like. For it was infinite. 


One thing continued to puzzle the Apostles. From 
the very first days they had followed Him, the Master 
had spoken of establishing a Kingdom, the Kingdom 
of God. It was forever in their thoughts. It was evident 
that He was preparing them for it. They always looked 
upon the life they were leading as a foreshadowing, 
a prototype of the life they would lead when Jesus 
at last was king. From time to time He said to them: 

“Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” *° 

Or else: 

“He who leaves father, mother, brother, or house 
for Me shall not only receive eternal life. In this life 
he shall reap a hundredfold.” 

But things got no further. To none of them, not 
even to Simon Peter, not even to John the beloved * 
had anything been said about the time and place where- 
in this great event should be accomplished. One day, 
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it is true, He had declared to them that many among 
them should not die without having seen the Kingdom. 
As most of them were still young men, this did not look 
as though it were very close at hand. In short, the 
Apostles were not much wiser than on the first day 
they were called. 

But the personality of Jesus by now dominated them 
absolutely. Unable to doubt His word, seeing every 
day some fresh proof of His power, holding Him now 
to be Christ, the Son of God, their confidence in Him 
was absolute. The faith of Simon Peter especially, the 
chief of the Apostles, was as ardent and boundless as 
his affection. He understood nothing yet of the designs 
of Jesus. But this did not shake his confidence. He was 
a fisherman, used to long nights of watching on his 
lake. He possessed his soul in patience now, waiting 
calmly until, according to an expression of his own,* 
the day-star should arise in his heart. 


CHAPTER XI 
Terror aT CAPERNAUM 


Five months had passed since the abortive con- 
spiracy and since the Prophet had most probably been 
asked to leave Capernaum, He decided to return to the 
lake-side and His Apostles were not backward in con- 
senting. They were only too well pleased to see their 
own country again and to be in a region apparently far 
more favorable than Trachonitis to the event that all 
still longed for. 

We find them at Capernaum again during the days 
which preceded the Feast of Tabernacles. It began, 
this year, on October 11. As they were on the shores 
of the lake in September, this means that the sojourn 
at Caesarea must have taken place in the months of 
July and August, which are the two hottest of the 
whole summer. 

As St. Luke shows them to us returning to Caper- 
naum by way of Galilee,* they must have crossed the 
Jordan near its sources, a feat easy enough as the 
yellow waters of the sacred river were much shrunken 
at this season of the year. As they were in Galilee, 
making their way through the stately mountain range 
that separates the plain of Damascus from the lower 
region, the Master charged them to tell no one that 
He was Christ. He even wanted His journey across 
this country to pass unperceived.? This seems to have 
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made them uneasy and their anxiety increased when He 
went on to speak of the suffering and death which 
awaited Him at Jerusalem. They looked significantly 
at one another. One of the Evangelists tells us that 
they did not dare question the Master because they 
were afraid to;* another that a deep sadness came 
over them at His words.* But it did not last long. They 
strove to see in the ominous phrase not so much a 
prophecy as a presentiment which they persisted in be- 
heving unfounded. We know that they started speaking 
about the Kingdom and even disputed among them- 
selves on the road as to the places each one of them 
should occupy in it. 

As they descended the valley, the heat grew more 
intense and the landscape was shrouded in a veil of 
mist. Very few were upon the streets of the villages 
through which they passed and no one greeted the 
Prophet. What the Evangelists permit us to under- 
stand of this return to Capernaum is in eloquent con- 
trast with the ovations of the winter before. 

They entered “His city” and one of the first persons 
who seems to have spoken to them was a tax-gatherer 
who approached Simon and asked him if his Master 
had paid His taxes. The tax referred to was probably 
one to which every citizen was liable in Palestine who 
had lived in one city more than a year.° The Apostles 
might well have pleaded exemption for a man who had 
done so much good to them and others without asking 
pay. But Jesus of Nazareth made no objection to pay- 
ing the sum demanded by the collector. 

“Go to the lake, Peter,” said He. “Cast your line 
and open the first fish that takes the hook. Inside the 
mouth you will find a stater. Pay it for yourself and 
for me.” ° 
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But, even as He spoke, He looked round upon the 
country of His election, on which His good deeds had 
fallen like rain and His love like dew, and He ap- 
peared almost terrified at its ingratitude. 

“T am like the husbandman,” He said, ‘“‘who plants 
a fig tree, and who, when he returns three years after- 
wards” to seek its fruit, finds none. ‘Cut it down,’ says 
he, ‘Why cumbereth it the ground? ” ® 

They came to Simon’s house. Here Jesus took by 
the hand a little child—perhaps the only human being 
that had come to meet Him. He drew it within the 
house, and seated it in the midst of His Apostles. 

“What were you talking of as we came along the 
road ?” He asked them. 

They blushed. He repeated to them once again the 
advice so often tendered by Him, not to seek the best 
places for self—to be simple and lowly. 

“Look well at this child. If you do not beccme like 
it, you shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” ° 

Then began the long discourse which St. Matthew 
retails for us in his eighteenth chapter. He spoke to 
them of the seriousness of scandal, of His mission, 
which was to seek that which was lost, of the joy in 
Heaven over one sinner that does penance, and many 
other things. No one seems to have interrupted Him. 
No Capernaites were besieging the door today. No 
boats came over from Bethsaida, no donkeys descended 
from Chorazin loaded with people who wished to see 
Him. The very sick whom He had healed seemed to 
know Him no longer. 

“Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! If the mighty works had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon which have been done in you, they had repented 
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in sackcloth and ashes. Capernaum which art exalted 
to Heaven, thou shalt be thrust down to Hell.” ?° 


The causes for this strange coldness on the part 
of a populace which had so acclaimed Him the winter 
before, are not hard to guess. Antipas, informed of 
His return, had been seized with alarm, and had con- 
certed measures of his own to avert further trouble. 
Quite recently, disorders of which the cause has never 
been learned, had taken place at Jerusalem. Pilate had 
repressed them with such vigor that several quite 
innocent Israelites, and among them some well-known 
Galileans, had been slain. At the time Jesus returned 
to Capernaum, nothing else was being talked of in the 
city. We find that people even came to inform Him 
of the tragic incident.** It was very much to the in- 
terest of both Antipas and Agrippa to forbid all gather- 
ings, and the people, who dreaded the fate of the Gali- 
leans for themselves, dared not risk disobedience. 
Strangers and Jews alike, they occupied themselves 
with their tasks and stayed in their houses. 

It is also probable that the Pharisees, profiting by 
the absence of Jesus of Nazareth, had labored all the 
summer to throw discredit on His doctrine and to win 
back the people to their side. It may even be that on 
learning of His return, some of those formidable doc- 
tors, before whom the unlearned literally trembled and 
held their breath, had been sent from Jerusalem.” 


The episode of the woman “bowed together’ throws 
a great deal of light upon the situation. Despite the 
great heat, the Prophet had resumed His apostolic jour- 
neys. Sometimes He spent the night on the way, since 
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we find Him teaching one Sabbath day in a synagogue 
which was not that of Rabbi Jairus.** A woman came 
to Him bent almost double. For eighteen years she 
had walked thus, literally without being able to 
straighten her body.** She must have been a very fer- 
vent adept of the Pharisees to have resisted the temp- 
tation of being cured by the Prophet the winter 
previous. This day, however, as she went in at the 
synagogue door, Jesus called her, and she did not dare 
disregard His appeal. He laid His hands upon her and 
instantly she was made straight. At the end of service 
the faithful crowded round, desirous of examining her. 
Immediately the chief of the synagogue, the centre 
perhaps of a group of those important Pharisees whose 
presence all over the district at this time we suspect, 
rebuked them severely. Turning to the healed woman, 
who was glorifying God, he said: 

“You have six days in which to be cured. How comes 
it you present yourself to the Prophet on the Sabbath 
day ?” 

As we see, this man went further even than his col- 
leagues at Jerusalem, who had merely reproached Jesus 
for letting the paralytic carry away his mattress. He 
rebuked Him for the cure itself, because, in his 
opinion, it infringed the sabbatical repose. Jesus of 
Nazareth turned to him: 

“Hypocrites!” said He. “Does not each one of you 
on the Sabbath Day loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall and lead him away to watering?** And am I 
not to loose this daughter of Abraham from her in- 
firmity ?” 

The Pharisees found nothing to answer. It was a 
distinct rebuff for them, and the people, St. Luke tells 
us, “rejoiced.” ** Here we have the two camps sharply 
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distinguished. The Pharisees, more and more opposed 
to the Prophet; the people, still on His side, but not 
daring to show their sentiments. 


During this brief sojourn in Capernaum, in fact, 
we see the Pharisees dogging the steps of the Prophet, 
spying on Him, and harassing Him with insidious 
questions. The campaign which they had waged 
against Him all the summer went merrily on. If one 
of them invited Him to dinner, it was to see whether 
He washed His hands and recited the blessings accu- 
rately. They had the immense joy at times of finding 
Him at fault, but always on some insignificant point, 
and they were perfectly aware of it. When they de- 
clared that He violated the Sabbath, they knew well 
that if He really violated it, He would be liable to a 
sentence of death. He violated it only in the sense 
that He did not see eye to eye with them in the manner 
of observance, and some must have been driven to ask 
themselves if their way, after all, was the best. The 
proof that they were in doubt is that they never dared 
to apply against Him the penalties customary in all the 
synagogues. These pretended violations were a mere 
phantom which they used to frighten the simple people. 
Jesus knew their game and checkmated all their 
manoeuvres. He had never handled them very gently. 
The tone in which He now began to speak to them 
was almost terrifying. He said to their faces: 

“The people believe you to be just because they 
only see the outside. But God sees to your hearts and 
before Him you are abomination.” 

Or He said to the people, speaking in their presence: 

“Beware of their leaven, which is hypocrisy.” 

According to St. Luke, He had already seared their 
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consciences with those terrible fulminations which He 
was to repeat at the Temple on the eve of His death: 

“Woe to you, lawyers, for you have taken away the 
key of knowledge. You entered not in yourselves and 
those who were entering in you hindered.” ** 


Within a few days the situation had become so acute 
that the Pharisees again had the idea of inducing the 
Prophet to depart. Some came to Him and warned Him 
in confidence that He would be well advised to quit 
Galilee, as Antipas meditated His death. It is not at 
all sure that Antipas, upon whom the murder of John 
had been forced, and who was still full of remorse for 
his crime, had any thought of slaying Jesus.** But it 
is quite likely that he would have been glad to have 
Him at a safe distance. Tetrarch and Pharisees alike 
would have been pleased to hear of the Prophet as 
settled permanently in another part of the country. 

“Go tell that fox,” answered Jesus to His pretended 
saviours, “that I do cures today and tomorrow, and 
the third day I shall be perfected.”?® 

This was a plain enough intimation that it was 
neither doctors nor rulers who regulated His plans. 


This attitude of Jesus made His immediate follow- 
ers very anxious. The Apostles asked themselves how 
far it was right for Him to provoke men who, at cer- 
tain moments, He seemed Himself to fear. They also 
felt that certain statements He now began to make 
openly concerning His divine nature were causing 
widespread amazement. But to stop Him was impos- 
sible. A resistless force seemed to drive Him to speak. 
Whether judging the Pharisees or referring to His 
own mission before the people, He insisted on paying 
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tribute to justice and truth, and nothing was allowed 
to prevent Him. If He compared Himself at times 
to the prophets, He always put Himself above them. 

“Behold,” He told them, “a greater than Jonas is 
here!’ 7° 

And He announced to the Capernaites, with a 
strange assurance, that on the Day of Judgment, they 
would see Him return, borne upon the clouds of 
Heaven and surrounded by angels.”* 

This was going very far, men told one another. But 
nothing caused so much sensation as a phrase pro- 
nounced about this time in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum. It was the Sabbath day and all the Jews of the 
town were present at service. He informed them that 
He was the bread descended from Heaven, the living 
bread which men must eat if they would be saved. He 
had already used the same words five months before 
and the honest Galileans who heard them had made 
nothing of them. This time He insisted, and in a 
fashion which disconcerted the disciples themselves. 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you! Except you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood you have 
no life in you!” 

The doctors murmured: 

“Descended from Heaven! A fine boast! And what 
about His mother Miriam, just like any other woman 
in Israel? Everyone here knows her and knows His 
family. Isn’t He Jesus, the son of Joseph, of Naza- 
reth ??? Give us His flesh to eat! How does He propose 
to set about it?” ** 

They made considerable fun of Him and those of 
the unlearned who had been His adherents till now 
did not know how to answer. Seated in their upper 
chambers, or huddled together upon the beach in little 
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groups, they repeated this incomprehensible story 
through the stifling evening of late summer. 

“Tt is a*hard saying,” they agreed.” 

The news began to spread that the Prophet of Naza- 
teth was out of His mind. It would not be the first 
time, as Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccai had so well re 
marked, that ‘‘a learned man, as a result of trying to 
solve matters too far above his head, had beclouded the 
natural clearness of his understanding.” *° 

“He is crazed,” they said. “He has a devil.” *° 

Many of the disciples fell away about this time.” 
None of them threw any doubt on His miracles. These 
were too well known and there had been too many 
witnesses to them. But, as those who termed themselves 
the “true Jews” never tired of hinting, “all miracles 
do not come from the Holy One (Blessed be His 
name!).” 

These defections saddened Jesus. He said one day 
to the Twelve: 

“Will you also go away and leave me?’ 

“No, no, Master,” they protested in unison. 

And the impetuous Peter added: 

“To whom should we go? You alone have the words 
of eternal life.” 

The Master gazed at them. He knew that even the 
faith of His own kin in His mission was shaken from 
time to time.”* 

“T see some among you that believe not.” 7° 

Once He said to them: 

“One of you is a devil!” 

The phrase throws a baleful light upon the state of 
mind of Judas, for it proves that His treason was pre- 
pared a long time beforehand. But the man of Karioth 
preserved all the outward forms of love and respect. 
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His eleven colleagues do not seem to have had the 
slightest suspicion of his real character, and the word 
of the Master long remained a riddle for them. Never- 
theless they were troubled in mind. Their opinion, and 
that of all who cared for Jesus, seems to have been 
that the situation could not remain much longer as it 
was. The establishment of the Kingdom was overdue. 

Partisans were not lacking. At the beginning, the 
Master might have objected with reason that a man 
who is building a tower assures himself first whether 
he can afford the expense, and that a man who wishes 
to wage a war first takes count of his soldiers.*® But 
the reasoning no longer had any value. The mass of 
the people were certainly for Him. The silence of the 
Capernaites proves nothing. It was the result of in- 
timidation. In the centre of Galilee He had friends 
who feared neither priests nor Romans. There were 
followers in Syria, in Trachonitis, in Peraea, and even 
further away, who would rush to His banners as soon 
as they heard that the Kingdom was to be founded. 
He would see those who were in hiding today emerge 
to fight for Him... . In case of an initial check, there 
was a refuge at hand with the King of Edessa.** But 
those who knew Him best gave no thought to such an 
eventuality. On the fateful day, thought Simon Peter 
and the sons of Zebedee, He had but to transfigure Him- 
self “in His glory” as they had seen Him on Mount Her- 
mon. Who would dare to resist Him then? Who would 
remain skeptical any longer? They themselves stood 
ready to assist Him with all their might and main. 
Only the memory of the abortive attempt which had 
failed in the spring prevented them from precipitating 
matters. But they feared acting without Him, and, 
seeing Him silent, dared not suggest to Him that the 
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time was come to put Himself at the head of the 
movement. 


The new moon of Tishri (September 27) had al- 
ready waxed and waned. They had fasted together 
for Kippur * (October 6). The caravans were getting 
ready to start. We see the brethren of Jesus taking a 
definite step. They asked the Master to go to the fes- 
tival in their company. As it was His habit, we must 
believe, to attend all the feasts, this can only mean that 
they desired Him to show Himself openly, and strove 
to show Him the interest He would have in repeating 
the miracles He had wrought on the shores of Lake 
Gennesaret before everyone in Jerusalem. Evidently 
they counted on these prodigies and on the impression 
the mere sight of Him would create upon the pilgrims, 
to start a popular movement, out of which the King- 
dom would issue that was the object of their constant 
desire. 

The move had no success. Jesus even refused to go 
to the feast in company with His brethren. 

“My time,” said He, “is not yet full come.” ** 

The Apostles submitted because He dominated them 
completely. Nine of them departed with the caravans. 

The Master had kept with Him Peter, James and 
John. When the long files of loaded animals had dis- 
appeared at the bottom of the valley, He proposed to 
them to go with Him to Jerusalem by way of Samaria. 

It was on this journey that a town, advised of His 
arrival by the sons of Zebedee, refused to receive Him. 
“Oh, mad people of Sichem!” ** The two young men 
were extremely indignant, all the more so because the 
incident seemed significant of a general change of heart 
toward their Master. They tried to persuade Him to 
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eall down fire from Heaven upon the inhospitable 
town.*° But He merely told them the Son of Man had 
not come to destroy men’s lives but to save them, and 
took another route. 


As He was on His way a certain scribe introduced 
himself to Him and offered to follow Him whither- 
soever He went.*® 

“Do you know what you are undertaking?’ asked 
Jesus. “Foxes have holes and the birds of the air have 
vests. But the Son of Man hath not where to lay His 
head.” *” 

In that sad phrase He seems to have summed up all 
He had suffered from the nomad life He had now been 
leading for some months and which was to grow more 
and more unsettled until the end came that from now 
on was in sight. 


CHAPTER XII 
Tue Feast or TABERNACLES 


Tue Feast of Tabernacles, at Jerusalem, had an out- 
ward character all its own. It practically changed the 
color of the city from its accustomed white to green. 
Booths made of branches and foliage sprang up every- 
where, on the terraces, in courtyards, against walls, in 
the public squares. Between and around these leafy 
tabernacles, the pilgrim swarmed and jostled. This 
year they were more excited than usual. Nothing was to 
be heard in the streets but the question: 

“Where is He?” ? 

Whoever spoke with the slightest Galilean accent 
was immediately put to the question: 

“Can you tell us where Jesus of Nazareth is to be 
found ?” 

“He has not come!” 

The pilgrims were not so sure! They thought it 
would be as it had been the two previous feasts: First 
a report that He had not come; and then people who 
had seen Him. 

“Are you quite sure?” they persisted. ‘Because we 
have seen several Galileans who are usually with 
Him.” 

“His brethren and some of His disciples are here. 
But He did not come with them.” 

Disappointment was general. The city buzzed with 
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rumors on the subject of Jesus. Some declared (under 
their breath, for there was another rumor that His 
adherents would be excluded from the synagogue) : * 

“He is a Man of God.” 

“Not so,” answered others. “He deceives the 
people.” 

These others, whom St. John calls “the Jews,” were 
more numerous at Jerusalem than elsewhere, and much 
more zealous. Exasperated by the emotion which the 
pilgrims were evincing, and anxious to estrange them 
from the Prophet, they repeated every accusation that 
had been brought against Him during the last few 
months—every alleged infraction of the Law which 
those who had seen Him near had affected to note. 

“We does not fast* ... He does not always make 
the proper ablutions® . . . He is a Man Who likes 
good cheer® . . . He speaks to heathens, goes into 
their houses, eats with them. . . . He observes the Sab- 
bath, but only like some unlearned fellow. On the very 
day of rest, He has been seen in a field eating grains 
of wheat.’ He even dares to heal the sick on the Sab- 
bath *—lets them fold up their mattress and carry it 
away.” ° 

The partisans of Jesus replied: 

“Tf God were not with Him, how do you account for 
His miracles ?” 

The Jews looked unutterable things. 

“Beelzebub performs miracles. Ask our masters if 
this isn’t so.” 

“Our masters” were unwilling to go quite so far at 
present. It is impossible that they did not feel out- 
raged at the rough manner in which the Prophet had 
just treated the whole order in the persons of their 
colleagues at Capernaum, and greatly stirred up at the 
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empire which He exercised over the people. But they 
let nothing appear outwardly. With imperturbable 
faces, they continued to dispute in the synagogues on 
such vital matters as the dimensions a tent should 
have to fulfil the Law, or the number of stitches per- 
mitted a tailor during the “little Feast.” They pitted 
“mountain against mountain,” some declaring that 
Hillel was right, the other preferring Shammai.*® The 
only name that never came to their lips was that of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Merely to miss His face among the 
crowds at Jerusalem reassured them. They ended by 
convincing themselves that they had frightened Him 
away. 


The festival ran its course. Sacrifice succeeded to 
sacrifice. From nine in the morning to half-past three 
in the afternoon,” the dismal lowing of bullocks and 
the smoke of holocausts hung over the sacred city. 
There was not a minute but some beast was flung bleed- 
ing upon the marble altar in the priests’ enclosure. In 
the city, packed with pilgrims, the people came and 
went, lowlab in hand.*? The buzz of talk was incessant. 
The costumes offered to the eye, every outlandish dress 
from the toga of those who dwelt at Rome to the nose- 
ting worn by those whose forefathers had been dwellers 
in Babylon since the Captivity. 

Suddenly, on Thursday, the fourth day of the fes- 
tival (October 14), while one of the priestly sections 
was offering the two male goats ritual,’* the Prophet 
of Nazareth was pointed out in one of the enclosures. 
He was walking to and fro and expounding the Scrip- 
tures.** 

Before there was time to call on the priests, a few 
zealous Jews got busy. 
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“A fine teacher!” they remarked to the pilgrims 
around them. “How does He know anything about the 
Scriptures? He has never been to school.?® If He has, 
we would very much like to be told the name of His 
master.” 

The Prophet came toward the group, declared that 
He spoke for the Lord Who had sent Him, and asked 
them why they sought to take His life. 

“Possessed of Satan!” the Jews answered. “Who 
is seeking your life ?” 

He spoke to them aloud, showing no fear whatsoever, 
and a good many of the pilgrims clustered round the 
group. The Jews thought of arresting Him’** but, as 
St. John tells us, His hour had not yet come. Perhaps, 
like the inhabitants of the Gerasene mountains, His 
power affrighted them. Or perhaps they hesitated to 
encroach upon the function of the priests, who alone 
had the right of maintaining order in the Temple pre- 
cincts. The rumor ran round the town that He had 
said: “I am going away.” *’ What is certain is that we 
find Him at the Temple three days later teaching so 
freely that the people were surprised at the indulgence 
accorded Him. 

“Have ‘our masters’ changed their minds about the 
Prophet of Nazareth?” they asked one another. “Do 
they believe He is Christ?’ ** Some even, who had 
been kept back by fear of the disapproval of such men 
as Rabbi Johanan or Rabbi Gamaliel, profited by what 
seemed a new attitude to go over to the Prophet. “When 
Christ cometh,” they asked, “will He do more miracles 
than these which This Man hath done?’ *® 


The time had come to take the situation firmly in 
hand, and we find the authorities breaking their strange 
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silence. Between October 14 and 17, the second of 
those assemblies noted in the Gospels”® was held in 
which the fate of Jesus of Nazareth was discussed. The 
composition of this assembly—chief priests, Pharisees 
(that is to say, doctors of the Law) and ancients of the 
people—sufficiently identifies it as the Great Sanhe- 
drin.2* Among the chief priests must have been all 
the members of the two families which at that epoch 
monopolized the sovereign pontificate, namely those of 
Annas and Boetus. On one side were Annas with his 
five sons, Theophilus, Matthias,” Eleazar, Jonathas, 
another, called Annas” like his father, and finally 
Joseph Caiaphas, High Priest at that day, who had 
married the daughter of Annas the elder. On the other 
side were Simon, Eleazar and Joezar, sons of Boetus, 
and Joseph, surnamed Caby, the son of Simon, and 
consequently, the son-in-law of Herod, the ex-hus- 
band of Herodias. The rescue of these names from the 
obscurity which has rested upon them so long is a task 
not without its compensations. Among the doctors were 
certainly to be found a majority of those whom the 
Mishna mentions. In any case, all the doctors were at 
Jerusalem at the time to celebrate the feast. Even 
those who were not members of the Sanhedrin must 
have influenced their colleagues more or less during the 
deliberations of the body. 

The main object of the chief priests was the defense 
of their rights. They were much attached to the bril- 
liant position which recent treaties accorded them. In 
the marvelous success of the Prophet of Nazareth, they 
saw only the threat of another of those rebellions of 
which their history offered them so many examples, and 
which might well entail its abolition. They did not 
mean to let this happen. Annas, the ex-High Priest, 
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his son, called Annas like himself, and his son-in-law 
Caiaphas, the High Priest actually in office, seem to 
have been the most clearly opposed to Jesus and the 
most inclined to violent measures. The sentiments of 
the doctors remain rather enigmatic. At bottom, they 
felt a violent hatred against the Man who was daily 
pointing out their abuses of power and pillorying them 
before the people. But many of them continued to 
think that silence and contempt were the only weapons 
befitting men like themselves. Before they could attack 
their enemy openly they must have a plausible reason, 
and this Man had done no evil. Before they could even 
refuse Him the right to teach, it must be proved that 
His teaching was contrary to the Law of Moses, or 
to that natural law which every man carries at the 
bottom of his heart. This was not the case. Like the 
casuists they were, they sought some pretext and sought 
in vain. 

Nevertheless the doctors found themselves in full 
accord with the chief priests on one point. To have 
Jesus in Jerusalem at this solemn time, was to risk 
disorder. Something would have to be done. Did they 
prevent Him from coming up to the Temple a second 
time? This much we know: they decided, if He showed 
His face there again, to have Him arrested. Strong- 
arm men were selected for this purpose. They were 
both daring and wary fellows, for they had to act in 
the face of popular sentiment without irritating it. 
Above all things, the Sanhedrites wished to avoid any- 
thing like a riot. 


Every evening during the Feast of Tabernacles, the 
Jews celebrated what was called the Feast of the 
Waters. This was a festival with a very marked char- 
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acter of its own—the only one, Rabbi Johanan tells 
us,”° except the vigil of Yom Kippur, eelebrated in the 
Temple at night. But while the vigil of Yom Kippur was 
grave and lugubrious, the Feast of the Waters for all 
its solemn character was noisy and joyous. “Those who 
never assisted at it,’ we are told, “can have no idea 
what it was like.” *° 

A little before sunset, which at that season of the 
year, at Jerusalem, is at about half-past five, the pro- 
cession set out to the great pool of Siloam. Here the 
High Priest filled a number of golden vases with 
water. All Israel followed him, except the women, 
who watched the matchless sight from a high gallery 
of their own.*’ At the head of the cortége walked the 
High Priest, in full ceremonial attire, followed by the 
chief celebrants and notables, walking two by two, 
each according to his hierarchical rank, and lowlab in 
hand. Immediately after the High Priest came the 
chief of the section on duty (today that of Jeoiarib),”* 
the heads of families—probably those whom the Gos- 
pels call the ancients of the people——the governors of 
the Temple, the treasurer, the priests, clad in long 
tunics, with girdles resembling snake skins,” all young 
men or men in the prime of life, and of a perfect manly 
beauty. Next came the Levites (who alone took hours 
to pass a given point), followed by an even longer pro- 
cession of lay Israelities, among whom the doctors of 
the Law might be distinguished by their bulky phy- 
lacteries and the size of their loulabs.*° Bastards and 
proselytes closed the column. 

At the moment when the High Priest arrived at the 
Gate of the Waters, the sacred trumpets sounded a 
rapid and prolonged flourish.** The procession passed 
under the gate, reached the Temple and disappeared 
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within its doors. The priests and Levites gained their 
posts, the “simple Israelites” merely passing around 
the outer court, which was too small to hold them all. 
Having entered by the four gates at the northern 
gates, these went on, singing the Hallel, passed around 
the Temple by the west, that is to say, behind the Holy 
of Holies, and made their exit by the four southern 
gates. Some, not content with carrying the loulab in 
one hand, held a lighted torch in the other. The square 
of the Israelities, lit up at once by torchlight and the 
full moon of Tishri, was as bright as day. Clouds of 
incense poured out of the vestibule, that famous incense 
of Abtinos, burnt only at the Temple.*? Hymn 
answered hymn, loulabs were shaken, torches bran- 
dished, certain doctors even danced.** 

On the last and most solemn day ** of the Festival 
(October 8), the Prophet was in His place among 
the lay Israelites. Enthusiasm was at its height. It is 
amid the “sovereign splendor of the ceremony,” ** in 
the middle of lighted torches, celebrants in which robes, 
amid perfumes and hymns, the chant of Hallel ** and 
the music of flutes, that we have to place the incident 
told us by John—Jesus of Nazareth suddenly crying 
out: 

“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink!” 

He is clad, like the rest, in His mantle of snowy 
white. He holds the Jowlab in one hand, the torches 
throw their fitful glare on His face, His voice rises 
above the chant of Hallel: 

“We that believeth in Me, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water!” 

Imagine the consternation of the priests! The strong- 
arm men run up, ready to carry out their mandate. 
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But when they find themselves face to face with Jesus, 
something stays.their hands. He is so beautiful! He 
looks so little like a malefactor! Holiness is stamped 
upon His forehead. His twelve Apostles, with their 
hale and honest countenances, encircle Him like a body- 
guard. Around them the people lift their voices: 


“The Stone rejected by the masons 
Hath become the cornerstone of the house.” 87 


From their platform, the Levites answer: 


“This is the work of the Lord 
How admirable in mine eyes.” § 


A murmur of admiration runs through the multi- 
tude: 

“This is truly a prophet! Nay, He is Christ! He is 
the Messiah!’ 


“This is the day the Lord hath made. 
Blessed be He Who cometh in His name!” 8® 


Each time that the people chant: 


“Oh, Eternal! Come to our aid!” 


the loulabs are waved frantically,*® the torches trace 
rings and circles of fire in the air. The pilgrims from 
afar, who perceive Jesus of Nazareth in this aureole 
of flame, are no longer surprised at the reports that 
have reached them. But more than His glory and His 
beauty, what touches them is the sweet and holy char- 
acter of His expression. Those whom He cured the 
winter before in Galilee recognize Him and strive to 
attract His attention. It is an indescribable joy, de- 
lirium, intoxication! The very sbirrt who have 
hastened up to arrest Him, stand ready to throw them- 
selves at His feet. 
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In any case, no man dares lay a hand upon Him. 
The procession winds on to its end. Jesus, with the 
rest of the faithful, turns His steps toward one of the 
southern gates. The door-keepers of the Jeoiarib sec- 
tion let Him pass. He crosses the courtyard of the Gen- 
tiles. The pale light of the moon flings His shadow 
upon one white column of the gallery after another. 
Lost in the crowd and the darkness, He reaches His 
tent of branches and leaves under the shoulder of 
Mount Olivet. 


A new sitting of the Sanhedrin was held that same 
evening, probably in the Hall of Carved Stone ** which 
has been located at the south of the Temple.*? It lasted 
ali night. The strong-arm men who had been instructed 
to arrest Jesus appeared at the bar.** The Naci, or 
president of the body, questioned them: 

“Why did you not carry out your instructions? You 
were ordered to bring the Prophet of Nazareth here.” 

The members of the Sanhedrin expected to hear their 
guards shelter themselves behind the difficulty of oper- 
ating such an arrest without causing a tumult. Instead 
of this, they stammered: 

“No man ever spoke like that Man!” 

The answer, one feels, must have struck the ex- 
aminers in a peculiarly sensitive spot. Usually formal 
and mild-mannered, they suddenly lost all composure. 

“You are accursed rogues. You have only had to see 
Him and He has deceived you as He deceives others.** 
Look around and see what sort of men he has as par- 
tisans. Is there a single Pharisee, a single well-known 
man among them? No! Nothing except ignoramuses, 
rabble and the accursed of God.” *° 

This show of fury was not unanimous, however. 
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Rabbi Nicodemus, who had been for two years, in 
secret, a disciple of the Prophet of Nazareth; Rabbi 
Gamaliel, noted for his moderation; ** Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, the decurion, ‘a good and just man,” *’ cer- 
tainly did not join in it. Rabbi Nicodemus even risked 
an objection: 

“T can not believe,” he said, “that our law authorizes 
us to condemn a man without having heard him in his 
own defense, or that we can arrest a man without hav- 
ing some positive charge against him.” 

There was a silence. Was it at this moment, as we 
are told, that the very columns of the hall trembled be- 
fore the angry eyes of “our masters”? ** Everyone 
looked fixedly at Nicodemus. In the stormy atmosphere 
of the Hall of Carved Stone, a voice was heard: 

“Art thou also of Galilee?’ 

Nevertheless, the Sanhedrin, we feel, did not wish to 
raise a storm, still less provoke a schism. Resuming the 
courteous and even affectionate tone which these great 
personages used among themselves, they protested more 
mildly: 

“You are a doctor, Nicodemus,” said one of them. 
“Search and look: for out of Galilee arises no 
prophet.” *° 

Either the man who had just spoken knew nothing 
of the origins of Jesus or feigned ignorance. What was 
a graver matter still, he confused a popular proverb 
with the Scriptures. Not only must he have been a 
priest (no doctor would have been capable of such an 
error) but he must have been very greatly excited. The 
doctors held their peace. Wretched men! Did they not 
realize the road upon which their pretended neutrality 
was leading them? What were they about to do, they 
who had spent their lives in seeking justice—whom the 
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people venerated as saints—to whom the finest titles 
were given: Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccai, “a father in 
wisdom, the model of his generation” ; °° Rabbi Gama- 
liel, “the glory of the Law’’; ** Rabbi Yossé, “the holy 
priest”; °? Rabbi Eleazar ben Azarias, of whom it was 
said, “happy the generation which has produced 
him”; °* Rabbi Josue, “after whom there was no more 
goodness in the world”; °* Rabbi Eleazar, “at whose 
death the book of wisdom was buried.” °° 

Naturally, they had excuses to give. Their business 
was to maintain, by every means possible, a sect which 
had done much good in the past and which could not 
stand by and see the result of five centuries of effort 
compromised. . . . In defending Pharisaism against 
the worst assault it had yet experienced, they were sav- 
ing the work of their fathers—they were even saving 
the people, whom, according to them, the Prophet of 
Nazareth was enticing to their ruin. As is the case with 
many who do ill, especially if they are casuistically in- 
clined, they believed they were acting for the best. Such 
men always end by finding plausible motives for the 
most horrible acts. 

This secret work did not go on in the darkness of 
their souls without certain doubts and hesitations— 
doubts and hesitations which seem to have weighed 
upon the whole assembly. We know that the Sanhedrin 
took no measure of any sort against Jesus that night. 
Now that the feast was over, it even withdrew the order 
of arrest, and contented itself with maintaining ex- 
clusion from the synagogue against any who avowed 
themselves His disciples. 


All over the country and at Jerusalem with an 
especial anguish, men were asking whither the Prophet 
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had betaken Himself after the festival. In whatever 
place He should take refuge Caiaphas meant to have 
Him closely watched henceforth, Many men, with 
many different intentions, were turning their eyes to- 
ward Jesus of Nazareth at this time. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tuer Frrenps oF Betuany 


Wuart the Prophet had done was simply to remain 
at Jerusalem. 

We find Him in the Temple, on the day after the 
Feast of the Waters, which closed the week of Taber- 
nacles. He was walking near the gate of Nicanor,* when 
a group of priests and doctors came up, dragging by 
the collar of her dress? an unhappy woman taken red- 
handed in adultery. Before making her undergo the 
torture of the “bitter waters” which was the terrible 
prelude to stoning, the idea had seized upon their 
minds of presenting the culprit to the Prophet. They 
calculated, perhaps, that through compassion or excess 
of indulgence, He would pass some judgment which 
imphed a slur upon the Law of Moses. This, as ever, 
was their strategic point. 

The Prophet merely said to them: 

“THe that is without sin amongst you, let him first 
cast a stone at her!” 

And forthwith He set Himself to trace mysterious 
characters upon the mosaic floor. These “dyed Phari- 
sees,” ° judged it prudent to make themselves scarce. 
One after another, they left the Temple. 

“Where are those thine accusers?” said Jesus to the 
woman. “Hath no man condemned you?... Neither do 
I condemn you. Go and sin no more.” * 


He is still at Jerusalem on one at least of the suc- 
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ceeding Sabbaths (October 23 or 31, November 9). In 
a street near the Temple He meets with a blind man, 
has pity on him and restores his sight. The news of the 
miracle travels from end to end of the city. For years 
the wretched man has been a familiar sight, begging 
his bread at every gate. The Pharisees, by denying the 
miracle, only assure it a greater circulation. 

“Tt is not the same man.” 

a Bae 

“He wasn’t really blind.” 

“He was.” 

His parents give their testimony: 

“He has been blind from birth and now he sees per- 
fectly and walks wherever he will. Anyhow, he is not a 
child; question him yourselves if you like.” 

The blind man makes the same answer. 

“In that case,” he is told, “give God the praise. We 
know that this Man who pretends to have cured you is 
a sinner.” 

“Indeed! Well, let me tell you He has done what no 
sinner could do. If this Man were not of God, He could 
do nothing.” ° 

After ali this to-do, which seems to have lasted some 
days, Jesus meets His blind beggar. He telis Him that 
He is the Son of God, and the poor creature, falling 
upon His knees, adores Him. Some Pharisees are wit- 
ness to this scene. Jesus tells them: 

“T am the Light of the World! I am the Good Shep- 
herd !” 

He explains to them what the shepherd means to 
the sheep, but they fail to understand the allegory.® 

All this goes on in the streets of the Holy City. 
Jesus, then, has not yet left it. We find Him again on 
the Feast of Dedication, which the Jews call Hanuca, 
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December 20, which means that He has passed two 
months in the capital. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together!” ” 

During these two months He seems to have spent 
much of His time at the gates of the city. Here the 
doctors could be sure of finding Him, and He knew 
that a great many wanted to question Him... . But 
human respect kept them away. They were men whom 
we should call today “mutual admirers’—men who 
“received honor one from another.” * The self-respect 
of the sect was by now involved in the aloof attitude 
adopted from the first day, and each member kept up 
a constant and severe watch upon his fellows. 

The new disciples, especially, gave endless trouble. 
What precautions were not necessary for those who 
dared to traverse all obstacles and come at the Master ? 
What nights were ever dark enough for their secret 
rendezvous? What by-streets obscure enough for meet- 
ings which were far from accidental? What diplomacy 
had to be used by those who questioned the Prophet at 
the Temple, affecting, before their colleagues, to wish 
to surprise Him, while the real intention that lay at 
the bottom of their hearts, was to pass to His side! It 
is probably about this time that Joseph of Arimathea, 
a decurion and a man universally esteemed in Jeru- 
salem,°® was converted, not to speak of other members 
of the Great Sanhedrin, of whom St. John tells us, who 
were secret disciples of Jesus but did not dare to pro- 
claim it on account of others.*® Nevertheless, though 
His efforts in Jerusalem were not altogether without 
fruit, the bulk of the synagogue remained blind and 
callous as stone. To doctrines which were destined to 
arouse the enthusiasm of centuries, the doctors pre- 
ferred doctrines which were to be their laughing-stock. 
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Jesus seems.to have had even less success in the 
priestly world’tham among the doctors. When He ar 
rived in the Holy City, the section of Jeoiarib was 
officiating at the Temple. Seven other sections suc 
ceeded one another in turn: Jedei, Harim, Sabouna, 
Melchia, Mazziau, Accos and Abias, without the con- 
version of a single priest being noted. “Oh, Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! .. . you would not!” 

As for those whom St. John calls “the Jews,” after 
the manner of partisans everywhere, they went even 
farther than their priests and doctors, and if there 
were any adherents of Jesus among the “ignorant” they 
were careful to let no sign of it be seen. No mani- 
festation such as Galilee had been the scene of the 
year before, occurred in Judaea throughout this winter. 
Jesus of Nazareth had become a suspect, a man whom 
everyone looks at from afar, but no one approaches, 
a man of whom all men speak*™ but under their 
breath. . . . He continued to come and go without 
showing any fear. At any hour He might be seen in 
the city or its suburbs, sometimes insulted, to the 
great indignation of the Apostles, sometimes threat- 
ened. . . . One day at the Temple He was treated as 
a madman and a creature possessed by the devil,™* an- 


other time the Jews were within an inch of stoning 
Him.** 


It is probable that during this interval (October 18 
to December 20)** the Prophet took shelter at Bethany. 
Here, between Himself and the family of Martha, 
were knit, or at least strengthened, the bonds of that 
famous friendship which gives His figure a character 
so irresistibly human. 

Bethany was a village such as we often come across 
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in the neighborhood of a metropolis, seemingly the 
more rural for its very proximity to crowded streets. 
It was a little less than two miles distant from Jeru- 
salem. But between it and the city wall rose the Mount 
of Olives, forming a barrier that had town on one side 
and country on the other. The contrast for any way- 
farer who climbed the hill away from the city was 
very striking. Hardly had Jerusalem, with its huddle 
of flat roofs, its maze of narrow streets and lanes, its 
towers, palaces and balconies, sunk from sight than 
Bethany came into view, situated on the last foothill 
of the southern slope of Mount Olivet. Its houses, white 
but with a faintly golden tint, like the calcareous soil 
on which they were built, were half hidden in the ver- 
dure of olive and fig orchards.*° On every side of it, 
the land rose and fell in a series of little rounded ele- 
vations, so that Bethany had the appearance of a hill 
in the midst of other hills. A break in the uplands to 
the north-east afforded a glimpse of the Gerasene moun- 
tains. All day long the bells of caravans, going to or 
coming from Jericho, jangled and tinkled at the foot 
of its houses. At night the profound silence of the 
country rested upon it like a benediction. 

Jesus loved Bethany. The family which He visited 
seems to have belonged to the middle class. It was 
composed of two sisters named Martha and Mary, and 
of a brother, Lazarus. Martha, the elder sister, man- 
aged the household, and was probably the owner of the 
little property. 

We can not help respecting this courageous woman, 
who was not afraid to receive the Great Suspect in 
her house, and who was one of the first to brave His 
exclusion from the synagogue and the thunder of the 
Pharisees.?* Self-interest can not have prompted her 
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hospitality. She had a brother sick to death *” and the 
Prophet (strange to say,-and to the amazement, we feel 
sure, of many) had not cured him. Martha, like Mary 
and Lazarus, loved Jesus for Himself and believed 
ardently in His mission. And Jesus in return gave 
His heart to all three.** 


It is not hard to imagine the Master, during those 
last months of the autumn of a.p. 29, sheltered, with 
His Apostles, under Martha’s hospitable roof, and 
warming His hands at her brasier. We are between the 
17th and 23d of Marheshvan ** (November 12 to 18). 
The second and third rains have fallen. The farmers 
have shaken their olive trees for the second time” and 
have put on their knee-pads to gather the olives.”* The 
Jericho road is covered with flocks of sheep which their 
shepherds are taking down to the low country. The 
bell-wether trots in front, his bell clanging at his neck.” 
The fleeces upon the lambs’ backs are already thick.” 
Winter in Judaea is a very different season from 
winter in the lake country. Storms, accompanied by 
torrential showers, are frequent. The gurgle of rain- 
water pouring from the gutters and rising in the cis- 
terns is heard long after the storm has subsided. The 
fisherman from tropical Bethsaida must have found 
the climate chilly and comfortless. 

Martha is bustling here and there, naturally de- 
sirous of receiving the Master in a manner worthy of 
Him. She had burnt balm in the guest chamber,”* and 
made up the bed with brightly colored coverlets. From 
her barrels and skins she has drawn the best wine, the 
best oil,”° the best honey.** The dates she means to offer 
will have come from Jericho,?” the milk from 
Samaria ** the fish from Joppa. Everything must be 
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fresh, daintily served and generously tithed. Lazarus, 
her sick brother, helps as well as he can, not to say the 
Apostles.” Everyone knows that Mary, the younger 
sister, once the Master arrives, will be unable to tear 
herself away from His shadow. 


During the day, the Master goes up to the Temple, 
or is away evangelizing some village in the environs 
of Bethany. During this second sojourn in Judaea, 
we may be sure, He visited Karem, of which His 
mother must have spoken to Him in connection with 
Zachary and Elizabeth; Bethlehem “of David,’ where 
He was brought into the world and where He passed 
His first forty days of earthly life. With His twelve 
companions He threaded the defiles of those savage 
mountains which slope towards the Jordan. He watched 
the great eagles soaring and heard the jackals bark. 
Passers-by recognized Him. Men who would not have 
cared to speak to Him in Jerusalem, spoke to Him by 
the roadside. It was thus He was one day accosted by a 
doctor who, knowing that morality rests upon love of 
God and neighbor, asked how he should know his neigh- 
bor, and was answered by a parable, the only one in 
which the priestly caste is censured: 

“A man coming down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
was stopped by brigands who robbed him. As he lay 
stripped and half dead on the side of the road, a priest 
passed by and merely hurried on his way. A Levite 
passed, looked at him, and accelerated his pace. A 
Samaritan came up, and stopped. The poor wretch’s 
misfortune touched his heart. He bent over him, set 
water to his lips, laid wine and oil to his wounds, 
hoisted him on his horse and carried him to the near- 
est inn, where he said to the host: ‘Take care of him. 
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Here is money. If it is not enough, keep an account 
of what you spend and I on my return will discharge 
the bill.’ Which of thése understood what the word 
‘neighbor’ means? Which treated the luckless traveler 
as he would himself have been treated ?” 

“The Samaritan.” 

“Go, and do thou likewise.” *° 

Our neighbor is whomsoever we see suffering at our 
side! 


Sometimes, during these long trips, the Master came 
across people who had been seeking Him a long time. 
They hailed from Idumea, from Phoenicia and from 
Syria. These last had believed they would find Him at 
Capernaum, and had been told by His mother that He 
had remained at Jerusalem after the Feast. Taking 
fresh courage, they had added to their journey, al- 
ready long, a detour of nearly three days. 

Sick men, their teeth chattering with fever, lay wait- 
ing for Him by the roadside. The Prophet bent over 
them and cured them. In a few words He told them 
of the Kingdom of God, repeating for their benefit 
what He had already told the Galileans: 

“Love God with all your heart and soul. . . love 
your brethren as yourself . . . love even your enemies. 
. . . As ye would that men should do to you do ye 


also to them likewise. . . .** Judge not, and you shall 
not be judged. .. . Forgive... be humble and gentle. 
... Be pure of heart. . . . Do not be solicitous for the 


morrow: your Father Who is in Heaven takes thought 
for you.” 

From whatever country they came, Israelites or 
pagans, men listened to Him with attention. The Israel- 
ites went up to the Temple to thank God, the others 
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went off, lighter of heart, to their far countries, those 
who had been sick walking at their side, and Jesus, 
full of joy also, watched them depart. He knew in what 
town or in what district each one of them dwelt, and 
to what unseen souls the echoes of His voice would 
arrive. 

“T am come to send fire on the earth, and what will 
I if it be already enkindled.” 


The days were drawing in** and the twilight hour 
always found Him back at Martha’s house. In Maresch- 
van and Kisslew (November and December), the 
mountains begin to deepen to violet as early as four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Very soon after, the night 
falls. 

Sacred and tranquil hours, what evenings, since light 
came out of darkness, have equalled your poignant 
sweetness! From their high pedestals the little earthen- 
ware lamps burn meekly.** Martha is reconciled and no 
longer calls Mary to her side. The Master is seated 
among His fifteen friends: John, His well-beloved 
Apostle, cherished as a son; Simon Peter, His tried 
lieutenant; James, one of His favorites, and the 
amiable Lebdee; James the Nazarite, who still prac- 
tises both the new commandments and those of the 
Pharisees; *° Thomas; Philip—all the Twelve, in, 
short; and with them, Martha, their kind hostess; the 
gentle Mary; and young Lazarus, with his wasted face 
and frame. Sometimes Simon the Leper, one of the 
principal men of Bethany, joins the group, or two 
visitors from Jerusalem steal down, taking advantage 
of the dark. Mufiled in their big cloaks, they knock and 
enter. It is Nicodemus and Rabbi Joseph, the decurion. 

“Greetings, Master!” *° 
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The Master kisses them on the head. A place is 
quickly made for the two members of the Sanhedrin 
in the midst of the Apostles. All listen—and how 
closely !—as Jesus of Nazareth begins to speak of His 
Kingdom. Eyes shine; every ear is bent toward Him. 
All receive the impression that the establishment of 
the Kingdom is nigh at hand. But no precise detail is 
vouchsafed. In the darkness Judas of Karioth frets 
and stirs restlessly. The others believe—they know that 
what the Saviour promises, that He will perform. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but His words will 
not pass away.** 

From the lips of this marvelous Being, so mild and 
retiring, Whose modesty has often astonished them, 
proceed the most astounding statements. 

“T am the Way, the Truth and the Life....I am 
the door. Whosoever enters by me shall be saved... . 
I am the Light of the World!” 

“Master,” they implore Him, “are You speaking to 
us this evening without parables ?”’ 

He repeats what He has told the Pharisees in Jeru- 
salem. 

“T am the Good Shepherd. ... I give My life for 
My sheep. I give it of Mine Own free will.” 

His friends gaze fixedly upon Him. His figure seems 
to expand and grow strangely before their eyes. But 
the mystery surrounding Him deepens. 


On December 12, strange sounds were borne to them 
from the direction of the city. The Romans were cele- 
brating their Kalends.** On December 20, the Jews 
in their turn commemorated the restoration of the altar 
by Judas Maccabaeus. This festival, entitled Hanuca,*® 
was also the birthday of Jesus. A little feast was organ- 
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ized to celebrate the anniversary, which fell this year 
on Monday. Before the doors of her house Martha had 
hung the lanterns, which had burned all night. To- 
gether with her guests she had recited the Hallel. In 
the course of the day the Master announced His in- 
tention of going up to the Temple. 

It was a cold walk, and, once arrived in the Square 
of the Gentiles, He took shelter for a moment with 
His Twelve Apostles under the porch of Solomon. This 
gate is believed to have stood south of the Temple, look- 
ing towards Ophel, from which it was separated by a 
gully so deep that Josephus tells us the eye lost itself 
in its depths.*® The doctors came up as usual, and hay- 
ing engaged Him in conversation, sought to have Him 
declare that He was Christ. He did not deny it ** and 
even added: 

“T and My Father are One!” 

The Jews cried out on Him. For a man to declare 
himself the equal of God! *? If this was not blasphemy, 
what was? Their fury grew to such a pitch that they 
were again inclined to stone Him.** But there were 
no stones at hand. While they had gone to search for 
some, the Prophet of Nazareth took advantage of their 
absence and escaped through another door.** 

The Apostles were much alarmed. Jesus Himself 
judged it prudent to leave the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem for the present. 

The dismay at Bethany was great. Just as they were 
going to celebrate the Master’s thirty-third birthday.” 
What a disappointment ! 

“Alas,” the Apostles told their hosts, “to stay now 
would be as dangerous for you as for us, greatest of all 
for Him. It is impossible. . . . Good-bye, Martha and 
Mary! Good-bye, Lazarus!’ 
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“Farewell, Lord and Master! Farewell!” 

The two sisters, prostrate before Him, embraced His 
knees. sy, 

“Farewell, Peter and John! Farewell, Simon! Fare- 
well, Andrew! James, Nathaniel, Judas, farewell!” 


They went down by Jericho, turned their backs on 
the city, its palace and palm groves,** crossed the Jor- 
dan, and, leaving to their right the vast sheet of blue 
which men call the Dead Sea, reached the very spot 
where, two years before, John, son of Zachary, had 
begun to preach.*7 

The country people recognized at once Him their 
prophet had foretold. And, Jesus having many times 
repeated for them the miracles which He had per- 
formed in Galilee, they quickly realized the difference 
betwixt Him and John. 

“John did no miracle,” they repeated, “but all 
things that John spake of This Man were true.” ** 


As the Master and His disciples sojourned here, 
and probably not long after their arrival, a message 
from Martha and Mary at Bethany reached Jesus. 
The illness of Lazarus had taken a turn for the worse 
after His departure and the young man was very sick 
indeed. 

The Master seemed disinclined to retrace His steps, 
and this surprised the Apostles, who knew of His fond- 
ness for His hosts at Bethany. They congratulated 
themselves, however, on the fact that He seemed dis- 
inclined to go. Their reluctance to approach Jerusalem 
appears plainly from the recital of St. John. 

The day after Martha’s messenger had arrived, how- 
ever, Jesus said to them: 
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“Let us go back to Judaea.”’ 

“How can You venture?” they protested. “Only a 
short time ago the Jews of Jerusalem were prepared 
to stone You.” 

“Our friend Lazarus is asleep,’ 
us awaken him.” 

“Tf he is sleeping,” they answered philosophically, 
“that means he is getting better.” 

“Ye is dead,” said the Master. 

And He showed them clearly His overwhelming de- 
sire to return and console the sisters of the dead man. 

The Apostles appeared to have been less grieved at 
the death of “Lazarus, their friend,” than frightened 
at the thought of the danger they would incur in going 
so near Jerusalem and those whom they termed “the 
Jews.” 

Then Thomas, called Didymus, said a very brave 
thing. 

“Come,” he told his brethren, “if the Master goes 
let us also go that we may die with Him.” *° 

The party set out without more ado. 


p) 


was the reply. “Let 


When they arrived at Bethany, four days had passed 
since Lazarus breathed his last. His corpse had been 
in the tomb since the day before. All the furniture in 
the house was turned backwards.°° The professional 
consolers, following the custom of the country, were 
seated circle-wise around the two sisters. As soon as 
the bereaved women perceived the Lord Jesus, both, 
as though with a single voice, cried: 

“Ah, why did You not arrive sooner? If You had 
been here he would not have died.” 

Jesus, seeing Mary in tears, was deeply moved. He 
“groaned in the spirit,” we are told.” 
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“Take me to the tomb,” said He. All the way the 
friends of the dead man noted that tears were running 
down His~cheeks. 

A scruple that is easy to understand had taken hold 
of Martha. She was uneasy at the idea of opening the 
tomb. She ventured to protest. Lazarus had been dead 
four days and by this time decay had begun.* 

“Roll back the stone,” was the only reply the 
Prophet made. 

They levered it back. Jesus advanced and His voice 
rose almost to a cry. 

“Lazarus, come forth!” 

Something seemed to stir in the darkness. It took 
form and substance. A young man, swathed in linen 
bands and with a shroud drooping from his shoulders 
stood in the doorway. 


“Loose him,” commanded the Prophet, “and let him 
go free.” 


Martha, Mary and the people of their household, 
were not the only witnesses of this astounding scene. 
Many Jews, present to console the bereaved sisters, 
had assisted at it. They ran to Jerusalem forthwith. 
Panting with terror and exertion, they recounted all 
they had seen. It had been possible to throw doubt 
upon the resurrections already recorded in Galilee. But 
not upon this one! Lazarus and his family were well- 
known people. Lazarus was really and truly dead, the 
messengers declared. He had actually been buried. 
Many people from Jerusalem who had gone up from 
the city for the funeral could vouch for this. And now 
he was alive! Here were no longer vague rumors, 
passed from mouth to mouth. They who spoke had 
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themselves seen the young man dead. And they had 
also seen him alive, walking and talking! 

A positive wave of terror ran through Jerusalem. 
The Sanhedrin called a meeting immediately. The 
High Priest himself presided. 

“What is to be done?’ its members asked one an- 
other. “This Man is working too many signs and won- 
ders. . . . If we let it go on, the entire people will 
end by believing in Him and He will start founding 
His Kingdom. Then the Romans will come and destroy 
us and our nation together.” ™* 

“What is to be done?’ they repeated in turns. 

Nearly all would have rejoiced within themselves 
to hear that the Prophet’s “breath had evaporated.” *° 
But none dared propose such a crime nor even show 
that he desired it. Among them was a large proportion 
of doctors, and, at bottom, doctors of the Law were 
not men of blood. Rabbi Eleazar ben Arias could call 
a tribunal which had condemned to death once in 
seventy years, ‘‘a bloody tribunal.” °° 

At last Caiaphas broke the silence. 

Many have conjectured that he was merely the echo 
of his father-in-law, Annas, the ex-High Priest, who 
seems to have had more influence than he.*’ In any 
case, it was Caiaphas who spoke first. 

“You are arguing round the case,” he said to them. 
“One thing, according to me, seems essential. It is 
expedient for us that one man should die for the people 
and that the whole nation perish not.” °° 

The sinister and hypocritical priest little knew how 
truly he spoke. 

Of the seventy-one members of the Sanhedrin 
present, some doubtless approved the shameless sug- 
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gestion. Especially would this be the case with the 
speaker’s father-in-law Annas and his five brothers-in- 
law. They had probably more than once discussed 
among themselves what Caiaphas had just said pub- 
licly. But the majority was not with the High Priest. 
The doctors continued to argue, and the assembly broke 
up, once more, without having decided on any one 
step. The case remained “on foot.’ ** It is quite pos- 
sible that, like Antipas, these men were afraid of pub- 
lic opinion. It is possible also, and I willingly accept 
this theory, that the thought of such a crime alarmed 
their consciences. After all, to condemn a man to 
capital punishment because He had cured the sick and 
raised the dead, preached patience, mildness, humility, 
and love, was a thing not yet heard of in Israel. Keen 
as were the “keen blades,” ®° they had as yet convicted 
Jesus of no other crime than these. 


GHAPTER XLV 
Tuer Sovourn at ErHraIM 


WakneED, no doubt by Nicodemus, of the intentions 
of the Sanhedrin in His regard, and urged by His 
Apostles, who had come back to the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem much against their will, Jesus of Nazareth 
again withdrew to a distance. 

He chose this time a village situated sixteen or 
seventeen miles north-east of the Holy City, named 
Ephraim,* which stands on one of the highest points 
of the Judaean table-land, 2,700 feet above sea level. 
At this spot the table-land drops abruptly toward the 
east, and overlooks that flank of the Judaean moun- 
tains which slopes toward Jordan and which, from one 
end to another, is stony and sterile.” As one sees it 
today, in all its desolate aridity, so was it in Jesus’ 
day. It is for this reason that St. John describes 
Ephraim as “near the wilderness.” * 

The town itself, built at the verge of the table-land 
which looks down on this desert, formed a great con- 
trast to it. It was cool in summer on account of the 
altitude; it was never very cold in winter, benefiting 
from the warm breeze which rises from the valley of the 
Jordan. In the spring it must have been a charming 
place of residence, and we may pause to notice that 
the Master generally led His Apostles to some place 
with a magnificent view. On the side which looks to- 
ward the sea. Ephraim was surrounded with vineyards 
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and orchards and the quality of its apricots was 
proverbial. On the other side, with the desert between, 
the course of the Jordan could be perceived. 


This retreat was no secret to the Jewish authorities. 
Nothing would have been easier than to arrest the 
Prophet of Nazareth in Ephraim, and a popular rising 
would have been far less likely to follow here than in 
Jerusalem or even at Capernaum. I persist in believ- 
ing that the reason He was not arrested at this time was 
because the majority of the Sanhedrin still recoiled 
before the enormity of the crime suggested by the High 
Priest. 


The Ephraimites received the Prophet with joy. May 
we believe, as their descendants affirm today, that their 
love, less demonstrative than that of the people of 
Capernaum, showed itself far more steadfast? They 
even declare that the town has been Christian from 
that day, and it is possible. What is certain is that 
the Master found Himself at Ephraim when the first 
spring breezes of that fateful year a.p. 30, were begin- 
ning to rouse nature from its sleep.* For the last time 
on earth He saw the apricot trees break into a snow of 
blossom and verdure cover the flanks of the hills. He 
remained undisturbed, and the perfecting of His 
Apostles seems to have been His only concern. 


It is to this epoch, or, at least, to the last months 
of His life that the most touching and most reassuring 
parables He ever spoke belong. 

“Tf you have a hundred sheep, and one of them is 
missing from the flock, is it not a fact that you leave 
the others and go out to seek that which was lost? You 
explore all the gulches, you call to the wanderer, bleat- 
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ing as do the shepherds. And when you have found it, 
is it not true that you lay it on your shoulders and 
carry it back, rejoicing?” ® 

“Certainly, Master.” 

“When a woman loses a piece of silver, does she not 
turn her whole house upside down, and, lighting her 
lamp, search in every nook and cranny? And, when she 
has found it, does she not call her friends and neigh- 
bors together to rejoice with her?” ° 

“It is true, O Master!” 

“So doth the Lord God with sinners.” 

The Master was even more emphatic in His parable 
of the son who, despising the paternal home, demanded 
from his father a portion of his inheritance in ad- 
vance. After having wandered hither and yon and dis- 
sipated his fortune with libertines and lost women, he 
fell into such misery that, having found a place with 
a farmer who kept hogs, he envied them the husks they 
were given to eat. He finished by saying to himself: 
“T will go back to my father!” and started on his road. 
“Father,” he cried through his tears when the old man 
came out to meet him, “I have sinned before heaven 
and before you and am not worthy to be called your 
son.” 

“What think you happened then? That this father 
repulsed him ?” 

No, indeed. Those who had had children of their 
own knew the answer. He opened his arms to the 
prodigal, he wept on his neck, but his tears were tears 
of joy; he commanded a feast to be made, and new 
garments for his household. So exuberant was the joy 
that the elder son, who had remained with his father, 
was even indignant at witnessing it.” 

“Tt is thus, is it not, that things pass with the sons 
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of men. Know then that it is no different in Heaven. 
There shall be joy in Heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth more than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance.” 

He would have His Apostles learn this lesson and 
never forget it. 

He rather astonished them by another parable 
which He told them. He showed them the master of a 
field paying his laborers and giving one who had begun 
work at the eleventh hour (five o’clock in the evening) 
the same pay as those who had begun their day’s work 
at the first hour (six o’clock in the morning). 

“And, yet, Master—was that just ?” 

“Friend,” said the master of the field, “I do you no 
wrong. I give to you who arrived the first, the sum 
upon which we agreed. Suppose I desire to do a favor 
to these others, is thine eye evil because I am good ?” ® 


These two last lessons seem to have been destined 
for the Apostles first and foremost. Possibly this so- 
journ at Ephraim was intended by Jesus as a sort of 
retreat, which He dedicated to completing their in- 
struction. The scene was very similar to that upon 
which He had made His own retreat of forty days, 
two years before. Even the season of the year was the 
same. 

In any case, we find the Apostles, during this last 
phase of His earthly life, questioning Him on several 
points. 

“Master,” they asked Him, “you tell us to pardon one 
another. But how many times? Suppose that my 
brother, whom I have pardoned, sins against me again. 


Am I to go on pardoning him, twice—thrice—seven 
times. 
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“Seven times, Peter? And what would become of 
you if the Father pardoned your sins seven times only ? 
You are to forgive until seventy times seven times 9— 
forever. . . . Understand that as you treat your neigh- 
bor so you shall be treated... . The measure you mete 
out to him will be meted out to you.” 

Their neighbor had faults, He told them. Had they 
not faults of their own? He perceived an extraordinary 
zeal for God overtaking them when it was a question of 
correcting a brother. 

“You tell him: ‘Let me pull the mote out of thine 
eye.’ And behold a beam is in thine own eye.” *° 

The Apostles laughed a little ruefully, and agreed 
that this was indeed so. Did they always practice the 
doctrine of the Master, we wonder, in its perfection ? 
Evidently they had adopted it faithfully in its main 
lines. But each one of them had his own temperament 
and his own tastes, which did not always accord too 
well with the temperament and tastes of his brethren. 
In a life lived in common, it was not an easy matter 
to keep peace one with another,*’ to bear everything, 
to refrain from imposing one’s own notion even when 
it seemed the right thing to do, never to become irri- 
tated, never to swear, to confine speech to Yea and 
Nay,’ and to remain always humble and patient. The 
doctrine of the Master, in fact, enchanted the spirit 
but was at odds with the flesh. 

“Verily, verily,” Jesus warned them, “the door is 
narrow; that is why so few enter the Kingdom.” 

He encouraged them to do violence to themselves. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.” ** 

And He indicated to them what conduct they should 
follow when a difference arose among them.** 
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The Apostles begged Him to teach them how to pray. 
The subject was one of the utmost importance and we 
find the Master returning to it again and again. “When 
you wish to pray, look first into your heart and see if 
you have aught against your brother. In that case, go 
quickly and be reconciled with him.” *° 

“Avoid ostentation. Do not take up your stand at the 
street corners. Those who act thus are not seeking God, 
but rather the eyes of men.” 

Unlike the Pharisees, He did not insist upon their 
standing with heels together all the time they prayed.” 
It seemed a matter of indifference to Him whether 
they breathed or held their breath between the first 
and second blessings of the Amida prayer.*’ Neither 
did He think such details as covering the head with 
the cloak or having phylacteries hanging on the breast 
rendered a prayer any more pleasing to God. 

“Above all things else, see that you do not bring 
a heart to prayer filled with pride. Do not imitate the 
Pharisee who stood in prayer before the Great Vesti- 
bule saying: ‘Lord, I thank Thee that I am not like 
so and so who steals, or so and so who commits adul- 
tery. I fast, I give alms, I pay tithes of all that I 
possess.’ All this time a publican stood just inside the 
door far behind him, bent toward the ground and mur- 
muring: ‘Lord, have mercy on me, for I am a sinner. 
Amen, Amen.’ I tell you, this man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other.” * 

“Don’t pronounce a multitude of words. God is your 
Father. Even before you have opened your lips, He 
knows of what you stand in need. Do not fear He will 
ever give you anything to your hurt. When your 


little child asks you for a fish, do you give him a 
serpent ?”’*° 
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“Tf the Father does not hear you at once in a thing 
of which you have real need, do not be discouraged. 
. .. A man who is aroused at night by a friend de- 
manding a service may not answer the first knock. 
But if the friend continue to knock at his door, he will 
end by getting up and opening it.” There was a poor 
widow once whose suit had been dragging on and on, 
and the judge, angered because she importuned him 
so, refused to render her justice. But she persisted to 
such a point that at last he gave in, seeing no other 
means to be free of her.** Everyone that asketh re- 
ceiveth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

“Whatever you ask, ask with fxith. Everything that 
you ask with faith in prayer shall be granted.** Con- 
fidence always pleases God. If your faith were as large 
as a grain of mustard seed, you would say unto this 
mountain: ‘Be thou removed and cast into the sea,’ 
and it would be done. 

“When several of you gather together to address 
the same prayer to God, the prayer shall avail the 
more. Accustom yourselves to pray together.” 

Above all they were to remember that prayer with- 
out good works was as nothing. 

“Tt is not those who say: ‘Lord! Lord!’ but those 
who do the will of the Father who will enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


One day the Apostles asked Jesus if He would not 
give them some prayer in set form such as John had 
given his own disciples.* The Master appeared to re- 
flect. In their own liturgy His people had some mag- 
nificent formularies. But too many had lost their savor 
upon the lips of the Pharisees. Instead, He proposed 
to them a new one: 
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“When you pray, say only: Our Father Who art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. 

“Thy Kingdom come! 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

“Give us our daily bread. 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. 

“Suffer us not to yield to temptation. 

“Deliver us from evil.” * 

No more natural background ean be imagined for 
this unforgettable scene than the country around 
Ephraim, no time more fitting than just after the re- 
treat made by the Apostles under the direction of the 
Master. One sees them so well, all thirteen, some fine 
morning of this last Spring, standing attentively upon 
a deserted road, in their midst in His place of honor, 
Jesus of Nazareth, His eyes lifted to the skies. Phrase 
by phrase and word by word, one hears the prayer that 
is to move men’s hearts through nineteen centuries fall 
from His lips, until the Apostles, at the close, answer 
in their deep and virile voices: “Amen! Amen!” 

And, from all sides, in the pale mountains which 
the rising sun is beginning to suffuse with red, the 
echoes reply: 

“Amen! Amen!” 


CHAPTER XV 
Hosannau ! 


Uvon the supple branches of the fig trees little buds 
of atender green began to appear. Summer was at hand.* 
The Master had already made several allusions to the 
approaching Feast of Passover. He seemed to attach 
an extreme importance to this year’s festival. He 
wished to eat it with those nearest and dearest to Him. 
He told them that the wish was a consuming desire.” 

From the significant fashion in which He spoke 
they were persuaded that this Passover would see all 
their old wishes brought to fulfillment. In spite of the 
bad impression which they had kept of Jerusalem a 
few months ago, they made no difficulty over accom- 
panying the Master there now. 

The itinerary which they followed compels us to 
believe that in the interval they had returned to Galilee. 
It is possible that circumstances compelled this return. 
We must remember that the Apostles had remained 
stubbornly in Judaea after the Feast of Tabernacles. 
They had brought nothing away with them from the 
lake country. Consequently they were equipped with 
none of the necessities for the Passover, neither the 
halla® nor the second tithe.* It would seem that they 
went back to Galilee to procure them. Perhaps the 
Master Himself wished to call for His mother and 
certain disciples and to take them with Him from 
Galilee on this last and fateful journey. 
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The Passover this year fell on April 9. The de- 
parture from Ephraim must therefore have taken place 
at least a month in advance, that is to say, during the 
first fortnight of Adar (the beginning of March). 

Once more Capernaum saw its Prophet. The clear 
waters of Gennesaret once more mirrored His face, 
the spring sun threw His shadow on the blossom- 
covered roads. He saw His lake again, the fisherman’s 
boats, the house of Simon that had been His so long. 
On one of those March mornings when sky, water and 
hills seem steeped in one and the same azure hue, He 
rested in His upper chamber, His mother at His side. 
... This time, what things had whispered at Miriam’s 
heart as she waited for her Son! ... He was coming 
to seek her and she guessed why. “Behold the day, 
fiery as a furnace, approaches.” ° None the less, their 
joy at meeting again must have been extreme. 

Preparations for the great event began.° Besides His 
mother and His Twelve Apostles, the Master was tak- 
ing His aunt, Mary Cleophas, His penitent Mary of 
Magdala, the wives of Zebedee and Chusa, and Mary 
Salome.’ In addition there were some at least of the 
seventy-two disciples whose duty was to precede Him 
toward the towns where He intended to stay en route. 

The sentiments of the Capernaites had changed 
since the autumn, either spontaneously or because of 
the departure of those who had terrorized them. Jesus 
was surrounded by attentions, feasted, and, despite His 
intention of departing early and making a detour 
through Peraea, a certain number of the country folk 
proposed to set out with Him. We see that He did not 
accept all who offered their company. This time He 
wished to take with Him only the stout of heart. 

“No man can be My disciple wko if need be will 
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not hate for love of Me his father, his mother, his 
brothers and his sisters.* If thy hand offend thee cut 
it off and cast it from thee. Better to enter maimed 
into the Kingdom of Life than not to enter at all.” ° 
Everything that He did at this time confirmed the 
rumor already widespread among His disciples, that 
He was at last on the point of establishing His King- 
dom.*® The very situation in which He found Himself 
seemed to force His hand. A formidable party, whose 
intentions were unmistakable, was reared against Him. 
He must triumph over His enemies this time or see 
them triumph over Him. The disciples certainly be- 
lieved that the great blow would be struck during the 
Passover. But no one knew just how it was to be 
effected and no one dared to ask. More and more He 
was appearing in their eyes like some transcendent 
creature surpassing humanity in every way. The 
Apostles to whom He had spoken of appearing on the 
clouds of heaven at His Second Coming, were waiting 
with confidence for signs and wonders greater than 
any of which they had been witness heretofore. When 
the critical moment was come, they felt sure He would 
give them the right orders. A supreme assurance, a 
unanimous joy, filled all hearts at this epoch. 


Later the Twelve remembered that Jesus had re- 
peated to them as they were setting out for Jerusalem 
what they had already heard Him say twice: 

“Behold! we go up to Jerusalem and the Son of 
Man shall be betrayed into the hands of the Gentiles. 
They will scourge Him and mock Him and condemn 
Him to death.” ** 

The words should have made them think deeply. 
They do not seem to have been much struck at the 
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moment, either because they did not understand the 
mesning of the Master's solemn words, as St. Luke 
confesses3 or because they ascribed them to one of 
those moments of inexplicable sadness which they had 
seen the Prophet traverse at other times, to recover 
His good spirits afterwards, 

Te a Pharisee who questioned Him at this time con- 
cerning the Kingdom Jesus answered: 

“The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation. 
Neither shall they say, Lo here! or Lo, there! For the 
Kingdom of God is within you.” * 

Was this statement not elear enough? How could 
men who should have felt God within them for two 
years while they strove to observe His law, fail to 
understand? It is probable that more than once, and 
especially at such a moment, they divined the true 
thought of Jesus. Yet everything proves that such im- 
pressions were fleeting and unstable. In spite of them- 
selves they returned perpetually to that conception of 
a more material Kingdom which flattered their vanity 
and ambitions. 


The caravan did not follow the customary route to 
Jerusalem. We find it traversing the frontiers of Gali- 
lee and Samaria. Instead of pursuing the direct way 
along the lake to Tarichaea, it probably took the upper 
road above Tiberias, descended toward the plain of 
Esdraelon and reached the foot of Mount Tabor. 

It was not only among the traveling companions of 
Jesus that the coming Kingdom was a topie of con- 
versation. Nothing else was being talked about in the 
country they traversed. A dinner was offered to Him 
and His disciples by a Pharisee, and no ordinary mem- 
ber of the sect (“one of the chief Pharisees,” says St. 
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Luke).** May this not have been Rabbi Yossé, the Gali- 
lean,’ and are we not justified in placing at Beth 
Mahon” this last feast to which the Prophet was in- 
vited in Galilee? It was at this house that Jesus cured 
a man afflicted with dropsy *’ on entering, and that the 
guests jostled one another to find good places at the 
table from which they could see Him best and enjoy 
Hlis conversation with the doctors. Today these great 
personages remained noticeably silent. One of them, 
however, during the meal, permitted himself a discreet 
question : 

“Blessed is he who shall break bread in the King- 
dom of God! Is it not so, Master?’ ** 

In answer Jesus spoke a parable to them: 

“A king had made a great feast and invited many 
friends to it. These, when the servants were sent, ac- 
cording to custom, to tell them everything was ready, 
excused themselves, each one invoking a different reason 
for staying away. Then the king called in chance trayvel- 
ers and wayfarers from the highway in their place, 
and it was these men who ate of his supper.” *° 

The prominent Pharisee (was it indeed Rabbi 
Yossé), had not said a word when the Prophet healed 
the dropsica! man,”° even though it was the Sabbath 
Day. He seems to have taken the rather bitter lesson 
which the parable conveyed in the same silence. 


The party set out afresh. ... A rather stiff climb 
brought them to Palatetha. Once the crest was attained, 
the road turned sharply, following the tableland which 
slopes south-west. The thoughts of all were visibly 
riveted upon the Kingdom, and the anxiety of the 
Apostles as to the rank each one should assume in it 
became almost an obsession. To begin with, they fully 
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expected to be placed higher than the mere disciples 
who had adopted the Master’s doctrine without follow- 
ing Him personally, or even those disciples who were 
in His company but who were not Apostles. Simon 
Peter, making himself the spokesman for the Twelve, 
recalled to the Prophet’s recollection that he and his 
eleven companions had left everything on the very first 
day in order to follow Him. 

“Fear nothing, Peter,’’ he was told. “Whoever hath 
forsaken anything for My sake shall receive a hundred- 
fold and shall inherit everlasting life.” ** 

The Master went so far as to promise them that in 
the Kingdom they should each have a throne from 
whence they should judge the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Such is the instability of the human heart that even 
this promise did not satisfy them. Those like the two 
sons of Zebedee, for whom He entertained a special 
sympathy, hoped for better still. The most extravagant 
desires entered the hearts of these two” and, urged 
on by their mother, they asked that, in the Kingdom, 
one brother should sit on His right and the other on His 
left ** thus taking precedence over Simon Peter him- 
self. 

Jesus had great difficulty in keeping these expec- 
tations within bounds. Several times we hear Him re- 
minding His followers that among them, there should 
neither be masters nor servants, that the most exalted 
should be the humblest and bear himself in all respects 
as the least among his brethren. 

“Everyone that exalteth himself,’ He bade them 
remember, “shall be abased, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.* The last shall be first and the 
first last.’’ 7° 


He also let them know that He was the Master, and 
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that He would bestow His largesse where, and when 
and how He willed.” 

At Engannim Jesus cured ten lepers. Nine were 
Jews and one a Samaritan. It was the Samaritan alone 
who had the grace to turn back and thank Him. 


Following the frontier between Galilee and 
Samaria,” the party descended toward the Jordan, in- 
tending to cross the river south of Scythopolis. The 
weather was favorable for traveling. The valleys, which 
one week’s extra heat would parch and bake to aridity, 
still offered the eye the tender green of their herbage, 
the pale blue of their waters, their palm trees and 
flowers. The way rose again into eastern Galilee, which 
began on the further side of the river,** and brought 
them to a point in Peraea which has never been iden- 
tified. 

As soon as they heard that the Prophet of Galilee 
had entered their territory, all the population of the 
countryside ran to meet Him. Children were led to 
Him that He might touch them.” Some were so young 
that the Apostles were minded to drive them away, 
deeming them likely to be an encumbrance in the events 
that were preparing. 

“No! No!’ protested the Prophet, calling back the 
mothers who were carrying the children in their arms. 
He caressed them and repeated a phrase He had already 
used in Capernaum. 

“Whoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” *° 

People came from a very long way off to consult 
Him,** some on the way they should order their lives, 
others on matters such as divorce, a subject on which 
the Prophet was said to be at odds with the doctors.** 
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It was while still in Peraea that He was accosted by a 
young local chieftain, very rich and very pious, who 
had, till then, practised all the commandments. What 
more could he do? he asked. The answer was a terrible 
shock to him. The Prophet asked of him to distribute 
all his goods to the poor and to follow Him. The young 
man turned sadly away. To push his hunt for perfec- 
tion as far as that needed more courage than he could 
muster. Nevertheless, we are told, Jesus “loved him.” * 

Never had the Prophet shown Himself so easy of 
access as during this last journey. When He spoke to 
His followers it was with a poignant sweetness and 
tenderness. For the first time He called them “my 
children.” ** 


About ten days before the Passover they retraced 
their steps and crossed the Jordan a scond time. They 
now found themselves on the classic route of the Gali- 
lean pilgrims to Jerusalem. A great many Jews were 
on the road already, setting out for the Holy City 
betimes, in order first to purify themselves. All, as 
soon as they heard that the Prophet of Nazareth was 
on His way, came to greet Him, and joined His cara- 
van, until “a great multitude” was following Him.* 

Under these conditions they reached the groves of 
palm trees with which Jericho was surrounded and 
arrived at the city gates. Jericho was used to seeing 
pilgrims pass through, and was well organized to enter- 
tain transient guests. The sight of so great a crowd 
suggested nothing unusual to the inhabitants. But when 
they heard the Name of the Man with Whose fame the 
country had been ringing for two years, vast crowds 
began to assemble. 
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“The Prophet of Nazareth!” said one man to an- 
other. “It is the Prophet of Nazareth!” 

Bartimaeus, a blind man who begged inside the gate 
of the city, heard them and began to cry out at the 
top of his lungs: 

“Son of David, have mercy on me!” *° 

The title which this unfortunate man gave to Jesus, 
proves, by the way, that His origins were well known 
by the humblest of people, and even in towns in which 
He had never lived. 

Jesus bade the blind man approach Him and restored 
his sight. The news of the miracle quickly made the 
tour of the city. Details were added. He had restored 
sight to two other blind men, it was said, and they 
were following behind His party.*’ The streets through 
which He would pass were lined with spectators and 
the balconies that looked upon them were black with 
heads. More than a hundred houses were eager to enter- 
tain Him. But He Himself chose His host. 

A certain head man among the publicans, who de- 
sired passionately to see the Prophet, was forced back 
by those who stood in front of him. He was a small 
man, and, as a publican, enjoyed too little consider- 
ation to hope for a good place upon any terrace or 
baleony. Finally, putting dignity aside, he tucked up 
the skirts of his tunic and climbed into one of the syca- 
mores which stood along the sides of the main avenue. 
When Jesus arrived at the tree** He stopped and 
raised His eyes. 

“Zacchaeus,” He said, “it is at your house that I 
am going to sup tonight.” 

One imagines how quickly the little man descended 
from his perch and how busily he set about his prepara- 
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tions for entertaining this unexpected guest. Hurriedly 
he got together a few friends, publicans like himself, 
and it was in this company, wan must certainly have 
seemed strange to the orthodox Jews, that Jesus dined 
that night. Did He, we wonder, preach to His fellow- 
guests a contempt for money? Were His ideas on the 
subject already entertained by Zacchaeus ? Or was what 
followed one instance the more of the sudden effects 
of grace? What is certain is that toward the end of 
the repast, this man whom his compatriots so despised, 
for his avarice quite as much as for his mean stature, 
opened his heart. 

“Behold, Lord,” said he, “from this day the half 
of my goods I give to the poor, and if I have taken 
anything from any man by false accusation I restore 
him tenfold.” 

Jesus turned to His new disciple: 

“This day,” He said simply, “is salvation come to 
this house.” *° 


All next day, which was not only a Sabbath but the 
“haggadol” or Great Sabbath,*® the caravan rested at 
Jericho, and many had an opportunity of seeing the 
Prophet of Nazareth in the synagogue. On the second 
day (Sunday, April 2),** it started on the last lap of 
the journey, the interminable climb so well known to 
pilgrims before and since, at whose end loom the walls 
and towers of the Sacred City—seventeen miles of 
travel through a monotonous and desolate landscape. 

. The caravan must have left very early, for at the 
noon dinner hour,** it was already at Bethany. It cer- 
tainly included asses and mules for the women and 


baggage, but the Master appears to have made the 
entire journey on foot. 
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At times He walked in the midst of His Apostles, 
and while walking continued His instructions. It was 
at this point that He told the parable of the servant 
and the talents.** At other times He strode on 
ahead *° at a pace so swift that His companions had 
much ado to keep up with Him. A certain apprehension 
even came over them ** as they watched His eagerness 
to reach the journey’s end. 

The mother of James and John profited by this 
apartness to overtake Him, regardless of the indig- 
nation her persistence was calculated to arouse in the 
breasts of the other Apostles, and to renew her request 
that her own two sons might be accorded a place in the 
new Kingdom at the right and left hands of its King. 
Decidediy the Apostles were not men to be discouraged 
at one reproof from the Master! 

As He desired to break His journey at Bethany, two 
disciples, as was the custom, had been sent on ahead 
to give notice of His arrival. Simon the Leper had 
claimed the honor of serving the first meal to Him 
and His disciples. At his table were gathered some 
of the chief men of Bethany, among others Lazarus 
and his family. 

The banquet was both an intimate and a cordial 
affair. The guests reclined on low couches. The viands 
were served by the women of the family or by friends 
called in to assist, Martha above all.** Their hair 
plaited elaborately, dressed in ample tunics clasped 
with gold ornaments,** the women came and went, lay- 
ing each dish on the narrow table, along one side only 
of which the couches were ranged, and facing each 
guest as they poured the wine into cups and goblets. 
Their ceremonious movements were one of the most 
attractive features of the repast. 
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Mary did not appear until the end of the meal. The 
young sister of Lazarus was at a loss what special 
service to render her Lord. But hearing how pleased 
He had been by the perfumes which Mary of Magdala 
had once offered Him in Galilee, she entered gravely 
at the end of the banquet, bearing in her two hands 
a vase of alabaster filled with a costly and exquisitely 
scented ointment. Placing herself before Jesus, she 
broke the fragile vase, and bending forward across the 
table, spread the precious ointment upon His head. 
Then, walking round the sofa, she anointed His feet 
with what was left. 

The guests, at first, were struck with admiration for 
this graceful gesture by the young girl. Her gratitude 
towards Him who had given her brother back to life 
seemed so natural and simple! Delightedly they 
breathed in the fragrant perfume, so powerful that the 
whole house was filled with it.* 

Then Judas hazarded a comment. It was the man of 
Karioth who carried the funds of the little company in 
his “hollow belt.” °° He thought himself, doubtless, a 
canny steward and perhaps looked forward to the post 
of treasurer in the new Kingdom. He believed, too, that 
by now he knew the opinion of the Master upon alms- 
giving. 

“This perfume,” he said, “certainly cost a great 
deal.’ Would it not have been better to sell it and give 
the price to the poor?” 

Many of the guests, some of the Apostles among 
them, shared his opinion. At the harsh words, Mary, 
covered in blushes, hurried from the chamber. The 
Master turned to a udas and reproached him for caus- 
ing her pain. He did more. He prophesied that the act 
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of the young girl would be praised through centuries 
by all who heard of it. 

Many have thought that this reproof, so publicly 
offered by Master to Apostle, determined the man of 
Karioth upon his supreme act of treachery. That it 
may have overcome his last hesitation is possible. But 
that his treachery was premeditated for six months past 
is no less certain.” 


Bethany was not the goal of their long journey. No 
sooner was the banquet over than Jesus announced His 
intention of going up to the Temple that same after- 
noon. Some of His disciples preceded Him to a hamlet 
named Bethphage, where they procured Him an ass.” 
It was a colt that had never been ridden and that still 
followed its dam.** The Apostles laid their cloaks across 
its back. Jesus arrived, mounted upon the improvised 
saddle and all took the road to the Sacred City. 

It is probable that the guests from Simon’s house 
accompanied Him; the Apostles, as usual, walked 
around Him, behind came the entire caravan that had 
followed Him from Galilee, and which, swollen as it 
had been by new arrivals at every stage, must by now 
have attained imposing proportions. With a certain 
agitation, each asked his neighbor what sort of wel- 
come Jerusalem was reserving for this multitude, and, 
above all, what was the Master’s idea in repairing to 
the Temple forthwith. 

When the news arrived in Jerusalem that He was 
on His way, a thrill ran through the whole city. Not 
for a single moment since the raising of Lazarus had 
the doctors and priests lost sight of Him. At Ephraim, 
at Capernaum, and throughout the journey in Peraea, 
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His every movement had been closely followed by them. 
They were quite aware that He was on His way. But 
they imagined that, if He came to Jerusalem for the 
Passover, He would come incognito, as on the two pre- 
ceding festivals. The proof is that orders had been 
given to whomever knew where He was, to communi- 
cate with the authorities.°° On learning that He had 
arrived openly at Bethany, and on hearing of the pomp 
that had attended His arrival, those whom St. John 
calls “the Jews” were so outraged that they considered 
sending an assassin to kill Him out of hand, and spoke 
even of visiting Lazarus with death a second time.”® 
When they finally ascertained that Jesus was close at 
hand and that an immense company was escorting 
Him, their stupor was at its height. Many early ar- 
rivals, already in the city, went out and took the road 
toward the Mount of Olives,°’ eager to see with their 
own eyes the Man who had raised a man from the 
dead.** All the Pharisees could do was to mingle in the 
crowd. To control it now was out of the question. 

Jesus of Nazareth had just crossed the narrow 
plateau that crowns the summit of the hill. He was pre- 
paring to descend the slope that looks toward the 
Sacred City, when those who had come out to meet 
Him found themselves face to face with Him.*® He was 
advancing deliberately, majestically, dressed in the 
ceremonial attire He had worn for Simon’s banquet, 
seated upon His ass, the traditional mount of the kings 
of old Israel. He made a majestic and impressive 
figure, handsome with a simple yet princely beauty, 
an indescribable air of sweetness and gravity on His 
brow. 

What happened when the pilgrims first perceived 
Him? What spark, struck out of the encounter between 
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the two multitudes, those who had come out to meet 
Him and those who followed Him,” set fire, absolutely 
without premeditation, to the secret hope that each 
of them carried in the depths of his heart? From the 
ranks of the swirling crowd, suddenly transported with 
sudden joy,®* a ery broke forth: 

“Blessed be the King that cometh in the Name of 
the Lord!” ° 

A thousand voices took up the burden: 

“Blessed be the King of Israel!” ®* 

The entire valley rang with acclamations, repeated 
over and over till they made one vast chorus of 
greeting. 

No possible chance now of misunderstanding the 
sentiment that inspired one and all, nor their inten- 
tions toward the Prophet of Nazareth! Driven out of 
their wits by mortification, the Pharisees realized that 
only the Man Who was the object of these seditious 
eries could make them cease. One who managed to get 
near Him suggested this very thing: 

“Master! Can you not rebuke your disciples ?” 

“Tf these should hold their peace,” He answered, 
“the stones would immediately cry out.’ ** 

And the ovation, which this reply seemed to encour- 
age, grew louder than ever. 

“Blessed be the King of Israel! Hosannah! 
Hosannah !” 

A touching coincidence! Without knowing it, the 
people found themselves repeating the words chanted 
- by the angels on the night of Jesus’ birth thirty years 
ago. 

“Peace on earth! Glory to God in the Highest!” °° 

Across the path they strewed branches torn from the 
trees that bordered the route. When the trees were 
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stripped they flung down their garments, over which 
the poor little donkey must have stumbled sadly. .. . 
And the eonqueror-advanced slowly, leaning back a 
little in His saddle on account of the steep gradient. 
Enthusiasm grew as He advanced. The transports re- 
doubled when He reached the city, and, looking upon 
its walls and towers, wept.°* For the ancestors of those 
who now acclaimed Him had brought their king David 
weeping, he too, over the same road. The memory of 
this tradition went so straight to the hearts of all that 
a new cry broke from the multitude: 

“Blessed be the kingdom of our father David! * 
Hosannah to the Son of David!” * 


Jesus by now had dried His tears. He climbed slowly 
up the slope of Moriah and entered the city in the 
midst of the joyful tumult. The whole quarter of 
Betheza was in eruption. The inhabitants left their 
houses and poured upon the street. 

“What is going on?” 

“Tt is the Prophet of Nazareth in Galilee: It is 
Jesus!” °° 

And the citizens of Jerusalem joined in the demon- 
stration. 

Meantime the Prophet of Nazareth had arrived at 
the Temple and dismounted from His lowly steed. 
He entered the sacred precincts by the courtyard of the 
Gentiles. Strangers to the city, who were walking to 
and fro under the marble columns of the gallery, were 
attracted by the commotion. They ran to Philip. 

“Sir,” they said, “we desire to see Jesus.” 

(Once more let us notice that His name was known 
to men who lived far from Jerusalem.) 
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Jesus had mounted the steps and passed through 
the door which leads to the inner court. Those Jews 
with Him who were “pure” entered at the same time. 
Through respect for the sacred edifice they seem to 
have ceased their cries. But the children continued 
to dance, repeating the words which they had just 
learnt: 

“Hosannah to the Son of David! Blessed be the 
King of Israel!” 

“Don’t you hear them?” said the shocked Pharisees 
to Jesus. 

“Yes,” replied the Master, simpzy. 

Once more they urged Him to put a stop to the mani- 
festation. But He had no idea of checking the innocent 
transports of His little friends. “Have you not read,” 
He asked, “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise.” “ He suffered the little 
ones to sing and dance on. The impression all this made 
upon the minds of the Apostles may be imagined. The 
Master no longer repelled men’s homage. He let Him- 
self be called King! They remembered His declaration 
not so long ago, “The hour is come that the Son of 
Man shall be glorified.” * His hour must indeed have 
come! 

They saw Jesus advance in masterful fashion 
through the Temple, looking openly about Him,” drive 
the merchants from the same spot whence He had 
driven them two years before,”* and cure a few sick 
people whom He found in His way.™ He acted in every 
respect as though in His own house. The angry glances 
He received here and there did not affect Him in the 
slightest. The people followed Him, expressing ap- 
proval of His every action, rejoicing aloud at each 
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miracle, their ears deaf to the injunctions of their 
priests and doctors. 

Nothing in the world could have withstood the power 
that Jesus possessed at this moment. If He had said: 
“My will is to be consecrated King. Go fetch the High 
Priest!” the people would have forced Caiaphas to 
come to them from Ophel bringing the golden horn with 
him. If He had turned to the Levites of the Jeoiarib 
section and bade them: “Erect a throne for Me in face 
of the Vestibule,” the people would have compelled 
them to obey. He would have taken His seat on it, 
and not all the prestige of Rabbi Johanan, Rabbi Yossé 
the Galilean, Rabbi Gamaliel, Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi 
Eliazar ben Arias, Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi Simon put 
together—not all the corporate power of Pharisees and 
chief priests would have availed to stop Him. Never 
had circumstances been so favorable. Yet what every- 
one was waiting for—what was so possible and so 
natural a sequel to the whole wonderful afternoon— 
failed to happen. 

Even today, at reaching this point in the Gospel 
narrative, we suspend our reading a moment to wonder. 
Why did it not happen? We get no help from the 
Synoptics.” St. Luke leaves the episode, as it were, in 
the air. St. Matthew gives the anticlimax without com- 
ment: “He left them and went out of the city.” ™ St. 
Mark seems to suggest that Jesus went away because 
of the late hour.” The truth is that, at the very moment 
when His partisans were looking to Him for the word 
of command, He was troubled in spirit. St. John does 
not attempt to conceal it. At the height of an ovation, 
the most imposing and also the most compromising He 
had ever received, which seemed to cast the die irre- 
vocably for action, the Master paused and the most un- 
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expected—the most disconcerting words—fell from His 
lips: 

‘Now is My soul within Me troubled. . . . Unless 
a corn of wheat fall into the earth and die, it cannot 
bring forth fruit. ... Oh, Father! save Me from this 
hour!” 7° 

At the same moment a voice that seemed to come 
from the sky, terrified all within the Temple. Some 
said it was a clap of thunder. Others declared they 
could distinguish words. To hear God speak meant 
death! All rushed towards the doors and once more 
it became evident how fickle and undependable a thing 
is a great multitude. Men who had struggled and hustled 
one another to enter the Temple, now fought to escape. 
The priests and Levites, we may well believe, did their 
best to hurry the panic-struck retreat. 

While all this was going on the sun had sunk behind 
the towers of Phazael and Maramne. The Mount of 
Olives glowed red as a flaming furnace. It was 
the hour when the priests returned to the Temple 
to consume the burnt offerings.” While the people were 
pouring out of the southern gates, the celebrants were 
arriving by the northern. With great strides and bare- 
foot,*® they mounted the steps from the courtyard. In- 
stead of an enthusiastic and devoted crowd, Jesus 
found Himself surrounded by His deadly enemies. 
Without the climax so ardently desired having cul- 
minated, and still uncertain whether accident or the 
hesitation of the Master was accountable for its fail- 
ure, the disciples and Apostles saw Him turn His steps 
toward one of the doors. Silent and puzzled, they fol- 
lowed Him and took, St. Mark tells us, the road to 
Bethany.** 

His friends did not know what to think. His enemies, 
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who for one moment had seen Him a King, were hardly 
less amazed. Did this attempt foreshadow others? Or 
had it put them out of the question once and for all? 
But the Master merely desired a test which would 
enable Him to measure His force. Or had He, as many 
told themselves, allowed His hour to pass irremediably 
by ? Judas at least had no doubt. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Tue Man or Kariotu 


Amone the Pharisees and in the entire sacerdotal 
clan, an indescribable emotion reigned. 

During the three days following the 10th of Nisan 
(Sunday, April 2), assembly followed assembly and 
conference succeeded conference. The Chief Priests laid 
their heads together with the doctors. The Sanhedrin 
in turn sought counsel from the ancients of the people.” 

The great conference between the Sanhedrin and the 
ancients of the people took place in the courtyard of 
the palace of Caiaphas, evidently because the ordinary 
meeting-hall was too small to hold all who wished to 
take part in it. Naturally the recent incident at the 
Temple was discussed in all its aspects. Jesus was rep- 
resented as an ambitious adventurer—the spontaneous 
manifestation of joy whose object He had been as a 
sort of coup d’état, fomented from long ago, which had 
only missed fire now to be renewed later. Nothing was 
too bad to say of the madmen who imagined Rome 
would recognize the Carpenter of Nazareth as King 
of the Jews. And when Rome had refused to recognize 
Him—did He dream of fighting Rome without an 
army, without weapons and without money? Once 
aroused, the Roman lion would make one mouthful of 
the lot, and the reward of the people would be to see 
pagan governors imposed on every province. A yoke 
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of iron would be laid on Israel. The practice of the Law 
would become impossible. All ritual ceremonies would 
be forbidden. 

The extremists in the Sanhedrin even featured the 
danger as an imminent one. Pilate, who visited Jeru- 
salem during the major feasts, was expected from day 
to day. Informed by the guards at the Antonine Tower * 
that a demonstration had taken place in and around 
the Temple on Sunday, he would ask what had been 
done to suppress it, and, above all, to prevent its 
repetition. Finally, it was they, priests and ancients of 
the people, who in the last resort were responsible for 
law and order in the country, and the situation de- 
manded that immediate measures be taken. It was use- 
less to speak to the people. Recent events had left them 
in a state of mind where advice would be unheeded. 
Action was required—instant and vigorous! 

The priests, brutal men as a rule, made no difficulty 
of endorsing the closing advice of Caiaphas: “It was 
expedient that one man should die rather than the 
people perish.” * The doctors themselves were shaken. 
The only point on which they still hesitated was just 
how the Prophet was to be arrested. They feared the 
folk from the provinces who held Him for the Messiah 
and would not be persuaded to the contrary. 

“Above all,” they kept on repeating, “don’t arrest 
Him during the Passover. That will mean a riot, for 
which we shall be held responsible.” 

On the other hand, waiting till the feast was over 
might mean striking too late. Jesus in all probability 
would profit by the presence of the hordes of pilgrims 
in Jerusalem to renew the attempt which had failed 
the first time. 

The arrest, therefore, must be made before the Pass- 
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over, And that meant at once. The great feast was only 
four days away—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. Thursday might be left out of their calcula- 
tions, on account of the special case it presented in this 
year, A.D. 30. The fifteenth day of Nisan, the solemn 
day of the Passover, fell on a Sabbath. Certain schools, 
the doctors among them, who held that the celebration 
of the feast (which began the evening before) would 
infringe the Sabbatical repose, put it forward to Thurs- 
day.” Thursday, then, would be the great day of the 
feast. By Wednesday a vast host of pilgrims would 
have arrived in Jerusalem. There were only three clear 
days in which to act. 

Where and when to seize the Prophet? That had 
become the great question. The notorious affection of 
His disciples for their leader and their determination 
to defend Him in case of need, to say nothing of the 
miracles reported on all sides, gave food for thought. 
Meetings were held without any solution being dis- 
covered, and the great men of Jerusalem were still of 
two minds when an important group of priests (not 
doctors—and this is worth remarking) composed of 
men entitled “princes” ° and among whom it is certain 
were some members of the Sanhedrin,’ received a visit 
from a man who said he knew Jesus well. He might 
well say so. He was one of the Twelve Apostles! 

“Give me money,” said the wretch, “and I will de- 
liver Him to you.” 

These sons of Aaron probably looked askance at this 
man who was willing to sell his Master. . . . And be- 
sides—it was all very well to talk of “delivering.” But 
what was to prevent this magician who performed such 
prodigies, from turning anyone who laid hands on Him 
to powder ? 
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One imagines Judas shaking his head. The prodigies 
of Jesus were nearly all cures—nothing more. 

“You don’t suppose, for instance, that He could 
make Himself invisible ?” 

“T know Him well. He has never worked any marvel 
except for others.” 

Judas did not even believe that He would try to 
defend Himself. Something had changed in Him dur- 
ing the last few months. He seemed less confident; He 
was prophesying His own death. 

The scene is not difficult to reconstitute. The conver- 
sation most certainly turned upon the state of mind 
of Jesus and the best way to make the arrest. 

“Evidently, there is no use attempting to seize Him 
at the Temple in full daylight. The thing will have to 
be done without the people knowing *® anything of it. 
Choose an hour when only His Apostles are with Him. 
Send plenty of soldiers and arm them well. The 
Apostles will be frightened when they see themselves 
outnumbered and the rest will be easy.” 

“When can we be sure of finding Him alone with 
His Apostles ?” 

“Only at night.” 

“Does He spend the night at Bethany ?”” 

“Sometimes there—sometimes on the Mount of 
Olives.” 

It was judged best to avoid Bethany, where the 
Master had too many friends, and where the raising of 
Lazarus had made too much stir. The Mount of Olives 
seemed the better place! 

Then the right hour was discussed. The Prophet 
often received people who came to see Him by stealth 
until very late in the evening. In the morning, He rose 
before dawn to pray. If He were arrested anywhere 
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round midnight, the disturbance that would necessarily 
result would be almost bound to attract attention. 
Finally Thursday evening was fixed upon. The Prophet 
would be eating the pascal lamb, and could be seized 
as He left the house. Even if the arrest gave rise to a 
certain amount of noise, people would attribute the 
hubbub to guests who were leaving the various supper 
rooms after having supped too well and would not 
interfere. Judas offered to guide the party charged 
with the arrest in person. This proposal lifted a great 
weight from the minds of the priests. So delighted 
were they,’ in fact, that they promised the traitor 
thirty silver shekels.*® The sum was not an extravagant 
one. It is true that payment was to be made in ad- 
vance.** 


Some of the doctors must have known of this inter- 
view. But it was with priests and magistrates’ that 
the bargain was actually struck. I venture to think 
many of the doctors thanked their stars that the cere- 
monies of the 14 Nisan would take up all their time and 
attention. What is certain is that during the trial and 
until after the death of Jesus, the name Pharisee will 
not be mentioned once. Neutral they were not—nothing 
so little! But from the very beginning of the tragedy 
——and after it—they knew how to preserve all the out- 
ward appearance of neutrality. 


The motives of Judas for betraying his Master have 
been discussed again and again. St. John, who was 
his colleague and ought to have known him, believes 
he yielded to avarice. “He was a thief and had the 
bag.” 7° But the priests offered him only thirty shekels ; 
and, frankly, as has been remarked, the sum was not 
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one to tempt the most avaricious of men. It is true that 
Judas may have hoped to receive more, once his bar- 
gain was carried out. 

Others have conjectured that the reproof adminis- 
tered him by Jesus before the distinguished guests of 
Simon the Leper may have wounded his pride. This is 
possible. 

He may simply have been a coward. Foreseeing or 
fearing that the Master would be arrested during the 
Passover, and presuming that His Apostles would be 
arrested with Him, he may have sought to save his own 
skin by passing to the other side before the blow was 
struck. 

It is also at least possible that a quarrel had arisen 
between him and his fellow-Apostles (likely enough if 
they had found him out to be a thief) and that he took 
this way of revenge. 

But the most probable theory of all is that Judas 
had attached himself to Jesus through ambition, that 
he had thought to make a good bargain in leaving every- 
thing to follow Him, and that a violent repulsion seized 
upon him at seeing the Kingdom of his dream vanish 
into thin air and on being told “the Kingdom is within 
you.”’ Henceforth everything that had attracted and 
uplifted him at first, the beauty of the Master’s words, 
His charm, His kindness, would become the object of 
his most heartfelt detestation. His vengeance would be 
the vengeance of an ambitious man betrayed by his own 
hopes. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TowarRpDs THE ABYSS 


Tue Apostles were in complete ignorance of the 
Iscariot’s treachery. They do not even seem to have 
had any suspicion that his sentiments toward the Master 
had undergone a change. But their blindness did not 
mislead them to the extent of believing themselves out 
of danger. They knew well enough that the abortive 
demonstration of Sunday had done nothing save attract 
all eyes to Jesus, disconcert His friends and furnish 
His enemies with new weapons. They must have seen 
Nicodemus and through him have learnt that the Great 
Sanhedrin was only waiting a chance to seize their 
Master and that, this time, arrest meant death. The 
days elapsed between Sunday’s demonstration and the 
Thursday on which they supped with Jesus for the last 
time were filled with suspense and agitation. 


The wisest course appeared to be to remain hidden 
at Bethany until the great day of the feast. A mass of 
new pilgrims would by then have arrived in Jerusalem 
and another opportunity would be offered the people 
of imposing their will upon their rulers. The psycho- 
logical moment would be when a host of Galileans were 
in possession of the Mount of Olives. The Master would 
then only have to go up to the Temple to be crowned 
King. Until then the Temple and its precincts spelled 
only danger and ambush. 
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Yet it was to this very storm centre that the Master 
insisted on going. Early in the morning’ immediately 
after He had arisen and without taking time to break 
His fast,’ He said to the Twelve: 

“Tet us go up to the Temple.” 

The entire days of Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day were passed there by Him in the commission of one 
imprudence after another. For three whole days the 
Apostles were forced to watch Him practically tempt- 
ing death. At certain moments He seemed to them a 
madman with a precipice at His feet, ready to fling 
Himself into the abyss. 

They did not dare to check Him. For one thing, He 
had never revealed His plan to them and they were not 
willing to risk its success by untimely interference. At 
the worst, they counted blindly on His power, so in- 
finitely superior to that of His adversaries. And they 
were His, we must remember, to the extreme limit of 
obedience. 

The little party would quit Bethany at an hour when 
the coolness and darkness of night still lay upon the 
earth,* descend the Mount of Olives while the morning 
fog still hung about the brook of Kedron and arrive 
at the Temple when the rising sun was ruddy upon the 
gilded doors of the Great Vestibule.* The janitors of 
the Jeoiarib section, which still officiated, having no 
orders to the contrary, let them enter. But the Apostles 
noted how closely the priests were watching from under 
their hoods.° 

The Master began by joining in prayer. At one side 
of Him the doctors of the Law recited the Amida,® some 
with arms raised to Heaven, others bent forward. 
Others still were already seated in the middle of their 
disciples interpreting the Law.” Little by little the 
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crowds began to arrive. They spread over the pave- 
ment of the court, and, seeing Jesus of Nazareth, 
drifted in His direction.* Probably many had joined 
in acclaiming Him on the Sunday previous. He led 
them to the court of the Gentiles and began to teach.® 
The phrases, so full of mystery yet so clear and cate- 
gorical, with which He had already revealed His real 
nature, especially in His earlier discourses in the Tem- 
ple, poured from His lips. 

“One is your Master, even Christ! .. .*° I am come 
to save the world. . . .** Men will be judged by My 
word. He that believeth on Me, believeth on Him that 
sent Me.” *? 

Soon all manner of prominent people came over to 
where He was speaking—chiefs of the priestly sections, 
Pharisee and Sadducee doctors, ancients of the people. 
The crowds drew aside to let them pass, and the very 
Apostles, intimidated by their arrogance, shrank aside. 
They drew nearer and nearer to the Prophet. The doc- 
tors, who knew His death had been decided upon, were 
anxious He should say something that would render 
the deed less odious by supplying a plausible motive. 
For the hundredth time they asked Him, in whose 
name and by what authority He acted. Others, who 
were in close touch with the Herodian party, spoke to 
Him with an affected politeness ** and showed Him a 
piece of money. What they wanted to hear was that, 
in His Kingdom, no taxes would be paid to the foreign 
power. Jesus merely pointed to the face on the coin. 

“Whose picture is this?” 

“Caesar’s.”” 

“Render to Caesar, then, the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s.” 

Even those who tempted Him could not help admir- 
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ing his skill in argument.** On not one single point 
throughout those three days, St. Luke tells us, could 
they contrive to find Him in default.” 


Some took occasion to question Him about marriage, 
counting on finding Him in contradiction with Moses, 
who allowed remarriage after the first wife had been 
repudiated. 

“Moses permitted this,” Jesus answered them, “on 
account of the hardness of your hearts, but in the be 
ginning it was not so.” 

He was no more intimidated by their proud and lofty 
air than embarrassed by their insidious questions. 

When the doctors were not attacking Him, He was 
turning the tables on them and attacking in turn. One 
day He recounted for their benefit the parable of the 
workers in the vineyard to whom their master, gone 
away into a far country, had sent messenger after mes- 
senger, whom they beat and maltreated without deign- 
ing to listen to a word of the message. At last the 
master thought: “I will send them my son. Him at 
least they will respect.” But they treated the son worst 
of all. Laying hands upon him, they cast him out of 
the vineyard and slew him.*® The priests trembled as 
they listened. Had the Prophet pierced their design ? 
As He added: 

“The vineyard will be leased to others,” they could 
only murmur: 

“God forbid!” 

He repeated His warning in a more emphatic voice. 
Looking them straight in the eye, He questioned them: 

“Did you never read in the Scriptures: ‘The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is become the 
head of the corner? I say to you, whoever falls on this 
stone shall be broken to pieces.” 
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He repeated the parable, already heard in Galilee, 
of the royal marriage feast at which, after all the guests 
had excused themselves one after another, the monarch 
gave a place to poor wayfarers on the road, cripples 
and beggars. 

The doctors caught the meaning of Jesus perfectly 
well.*’? The famous Kingdom was going to be full of 
publicans, sinners and even the pagans whom He had 
made such a point of surrounding Himself with during 
the past two years. And they, who had fasted so often, 
prayed so hard,** practised every least precept, were to 
be kept out! 

“Verily, I say unto you: that the publicans and har- 
lots go into the Kingdom of God before you.*® It shall 
be taken from you and given to another.” 

But what enraged them beyond measure was to see 
some member of their party leaving them daily and 
passing over to the enemy. 

“Master, thou hast well said,’ *° declared a number 
of scribes one day to Jesus. 

And they saw no use in going on with a long list 
of questions they had prepared. 


Another scribe asked Him one day if the whole Law 
could not be summed up in two fundamental precepts: 
to love God with all one’s heart and to love one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self. 

“Ts not that,” he added, “worth more than all the 
burnt offerings and sacrifices in the world?’ 

“Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God,” 
answered Jesus, seeing his sincerity.” 

Such a man would not be long turning his back upon 
the homilies of his sect. Exclusion from the synagogue 
would not long avail to stop the drift to the Prophet. 
And these men were scribes! 
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The doctors exhausted themselves in efforts to stop 
the rout. They left the Temple precincts neither by day 
nor night. The sight of their haggard faces, the sound 
of their incessant prayers, kept back many a shaky 
disciple. The angry glare of their eyes frightened many 
another. They were to be seen of all men, walking in 
groups under the burning sun, or with their garments 
fluttering in the spring wind, the old men leaning on 
the shoulders of some faithful young disciple,” the 
younger ones pacing the galleries and courts with great 
strides and casting glances of defiance toward the In- 
truder. The priests, on their side, kept close watch. 
Taking up their station near the doors, they sought 
to turn back the faithful who were bending their steps 
in too great numbers toward the portion of the en- 
closure where Jesus was teaching. 

One strange circumstance is worthy of notice. Dur- 
ing these last three days the Prophet hardly ever refers 
to the priests who were meditating His death, and 
throughout the same time He leaves not a moment’s 
respite to the Pharisee doctors. Are we to believe that, 
far beyond His personal enemies, He hated those who 
were leading souls astray by teaching error? Was 
hypocrisy, especially the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 
the thing He held most in horror? All one can say is 
that in these fateful hours, a sort of supreme battle— 
a terrible hand-to-hand contest—was raging between 
Himself and the doctors of the prevalent sect. He who 
was so meek and gentle dealt them blows of an unheard- 
of audacity. He tore them from their pedestal and 
ripped off their masks. 


On one occasion, when a group of these dignitaries 
was passing before Him, sweeping the mosaic pave- 
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ment with their long trains and casting the shadow of 
their bulky phylacteries ** on the warm whiteness of the 
sun-steeped walls, He spoke to those who surrounded 
Him, quite loud enough to be heard by all: 

“The scribes and Pharisees sit in the seat of Moses. 
Whatever they bid you observe, that observe and do. 
But do ye not after their works, for they say and do 
not. For they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne and lay them on men’s shoulders while they them- 
selves will not move them with one of their fingers. All 
their works they do for to be seen of men. They make 
broad their phylacteries and enlarge the border of their 
garments, ... They love the uppermost rooms at feasts 
. .. greetings in the markets and to be called of all 
men, Rabbi! Rabbi!” ** 

As Jesus said this He was walking in a gallery whose 
pillars supported the women’s court.”® Here and there 
certain apartments opened on this aisle. One of them 
was called the Hall of Treasure. Around its door the 
faithful were crowding to lay down their offerings. 

“Listen!” said Jesus. “How the Pharisees love to 
make the money ring as they put it into their 
chest !”’ 

A poor woman was passing at this moment. She too, 
drew out her purse, and, after waiting her turn, let a 
piece of money fall into the chest, the smallest unit of 
local coinage, worth about three-tenths of a cent in our 
money. 

“Verily, verily,” said the Master, “this poor woman 
has cast in more than any other. They cast in of their 
abundance, but she all that she had.” ”° 

The Apostles shuddered at the dangerous words. But 
the Master had not yet done. His anger against those 
who had misled His people rose to a sudden height 
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that seemed almost excessive to those who listened. As 
though He were permitting the indignation that had 
accumulated in His heart for years to find a vent at 
last, He cried: 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, who 
deny men the Kingdom of God! You will not enter 
yourselves and you shut out others. You run about over 
land and sea to find a proselyte. And when you have 
found him you make of him a son of perdition like 
yourselves. . . .” 

Eight times He upbraided them, accusing them of 
devouring widows’ houses, of. twisting the sense of oaths 
awry, of practising a host of useless details of the Law 
and ignoring what was essential. 

“Woe to you who burnish the outside of the cup and 
the platter, and who leave the inside full of rapine and 
intemperance! .. .” 

If the Pharisees did not have Him arrested at that 
moment there was a very good reason for their forbear- 
ance. The day and hour of His arrest was already 
settled with Judas. 

“Woe to you, who resemble so many white sepulchres 
over which men walk without knowing! .. .” 

“Woe to you, race of vipers! Upon your heads shail 
recoil all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, whom 
you slew between the Temple and the altar!’ 


Which of the famous doctors of the day listened to 
this terrible indictment? Shadows and phantoms pass 
as we read—all the men whose names fill the Mishna: 
Rabbi Gamaliel, Rabbi Johanan ben Zaceai, Rabbi 
Eleazar, Rabbi Yona, Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbis Yossé and 
Mena. ... Harshly as the Prophet of Nazareth flayed 
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them, He never named a single one. On the most ter- 
rible page of the Gospels He has left us inscribed a 
lesson of charity! 

Even for those who thought they knew Jesus best, 
the spectacle of the Master—His cheeks flushed, the 
light auburn curls straying about His ardent face, His 
voice quivering with indignation—was a new one. The 
Apostles, who had lived at His side for two years, had 
never seen Him thus. No doubt they thought that if He 
dared to affront His enemies so openly, it must be be- 
cause He had some prodigy ready with which to dazzle 
men’s eyes. At times it must have seemed to them that 
they were crossing the threshold of the Kingdom in 
the midst of thunder and lightning. Fear lay upon them 
as upon the Pharisees. But the Master worked no 


prodigy. 


On one of these very days, after the galleries of the 
Temple had echoed His angry voice, the Gospels show 
Him to us, leaving its precincts with the Twelve, and 
silently descending the slope of Moriah. A few stray 
pilgrims were following the group, and the Apostles 
seem to have feared that the speech which had so terri- 
fied them might recommence before these people. As 
they climbed the hill of Olives which faces the 
Temple,” they sought to distract the Master’s atten- 
tion. One of them turning back to contemplate the 
Sacred City remarked how solidly it was built. 

“Took at those stones, Master. Conceive their dimen- 
sions!” 

He spoke (there can be no doubt) of the famous 
foundation stones which Herod had brought many 
miles and some of which, still visible, measure thirteen 
and sixteen feet in length. 
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“And think of the richness of the offerings with 
which the Temple is filled!” 

“You see all this,” replied the Master. “Before this 
generation has passed away there shall not be left a 
stone upon a stone.” 

They listened incredulously. . . . They walked on 
for awhile in the middle of clusters of tents which 
covered the hillside, and, reaching a free space at 
last, sat down in face of the city.** 

Jerusalem lay before them, in all its outward 
splendor and all its secret misery. Jesus looked at its 
snowy terraces, at the zig-zag its walls described along 
the flank of the hills, at the proud silhouette of its 
royal palace. He counted its battlemented towers *°— 
Hippicos, from whose summit Arabia was visible on 
a clear day, Phazael, which men compared to the 
famous lighthouse of Alexandria.*® He gazed at the 
Temple, its lofty doors panelled with beaten gold, 
its mosaic pavements and marble steps. . . . Jeru- 
salem, incomparable city! How He had loved it from 
the day, as a child, He had entered it on His first pil- 
grimage! . . . He looked at it a long, long time. . 
Of all this, not a stone upon a stone to remain! 

“Jerusalem! Jerusalem! How often would I have 
gathered thy children as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings! And thou wouldst not!” 


The crowd had melted away.** The bulk of the 
Apostles had passed ahead, doubtless marveling at the 
strange conduct of their Master. Only the four fisher- 
men remained at His side.** He foretold persecutions to 
come,"* and they seem to have believed that these per- 
secutions would precede the establishment of the King- 
dom. They asked Him when they would befall, and 
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by what signs men might know of their approach.** 
It was then that He formulated those terrible oracles 
which remain, even today, so difficult to interpret, be- 
cause they comprise in one and the same prophecy (per- 
haps by design and that some might hear and not 
understand) the destruction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world. One thing struck His four Apostles more 
than anything else, so vividly, in fact, that all the 
Synopties repeat it. He would come at the last day to 
judge the world upon the clouds of Heaven.*° 

Here also and, it would seem, on this day, He pro- 
nounced His last parables. One, upon the wise and 
foolish virgins, admonished His disciples to have oil 
always in their lamps, because death comes like a thief 
and unheralded. The other, upon the talents of differ- 
ent value confided by a master to his servants, fore- 
warned them that God would demand of every man 
in proportion as He had given.** Finally He urged 
them to be good and generous to the poor. All they 
would do for these, the Son of Man would consider 
as done for Himself. If they had fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, sheltered the houseless, visited the 
prisoner in his prison, they would be placed at His 
right hand on the Day of Judgment. If they had led 
a callous and egotistic life, they would be placed at His 
left and flung into eternal fire. 

Every evening during these three days except the 
one night He lay out on Mount Olivet, the Master 
descended to Bethany.*’ On Tuesday He seems to have 
supped again at the house of Simon the Leper.** 


Meantime the Passover pilgrims kept arriving—ar- 
riving! Along every road, caravans like long ribbons 
were reeling in towards the Holy City and its suburbs. 
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Great names were mentioned: Philip, Antipas, 
Agrippa. ... Pilate, it was asserted, was to take up 
his residence in the palace, to which his wife had al- 
ready been carried in her litter. Everywhere tents were 
being raised, unleavened bread baked. From every 
courtyard and enclosure lambs were bleating. And 
everywhere the name of Jesus of Nazareth was being 
pronounced. If it had been a name to conjure with 
during the last Feast of Tabernacles, it may easily 
be imagined that the case was not less so during this 
Passover. All the winter the rumor had grown that 
the Kingdom was to be established. The dwellers along 
the shores of Lake Gennesaret and the country folk of 
Peraea, who had seen Jesus set out followed by an 
enthusiastic multitude, asked anxiously whether He 
had arrived safely in the city. The story of His entry 
was told them and surprise was general that things 
had gone no further. To have been acclaimed King of 
Israel one day, and to resume every-day life the next 
was tantamount, in most people’s eyes, to a defeat. But 
they were told that the Prophet did not seem downcast 
in the least. He had reappeared at the Temple, and 
bearded the doctors every day. And in what a tone! This 
much was certain: the fury of the Pharisees could not 
be suppressed much longer. If Jesus wished to found 
His Kingdom now, it would not be without a terrible 
resistance on the part of the authorities. Blood would 
be sure to flow. Under the tents, where men only dared 
to speak in whispers—behind the security of locked 
doors, an anxious vigil was being kept. 

Thursday, when many Jews ate the pascal lamb, 
was marked with the bustle peculiar to the first day of 
the Azymes. . . . The Galileans were noticed walking 
about the city in their holiday clothes.*® 
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Jesus does not appear to have gone up to the Temple 
on Thursday. He sent Peter and John into the town to 
prepare the Pascal supper, and chose a room other 
than that which was His usual rendezvous,‘ evidently 
wishing to balk the curiosity of the pilgrims. The room 
was large and well furnished. 

The preparation of the Pascal supper and the ban- 
quet that was to follow it ** was no light task. It im- 
plied a host of petty details, each one of which was 
regulated strictly by law. We can easily picture Peter 
and John purifying the supper room,* cooking the 
azymes, or loaves of unleavened bread, mixing the sauce 
termed “‘haroset,” putting the bitter herbs to soak in 
vinegar,** and finally turning their attention to the 
banquet. During all this time other Apostles were busy 
buying the lamb and leading it at three o’clock to the 
great ceremony during which it was butchered. By the 
time they brought it back, the spit had to be ready and 
the fire free of all other cooking. 


At Bethany the women were busied with the same 
household cares. They would eat the pasch together,** 
presided over by Lazarus. He as house-master *° had 
paid a visit to Martha’s kitchen to assure himself that 
nothing remained in it resembling leaven or ferment. 

It was at the house of these tried friends and amid 
the cheerful bustle of their preparations that the 
Master passed this last day. Around Him were Mary, 
Martha, Mary of Magdala, Mary Salome, Mary Cleo- 
phas and, above all, His mother Miriam. All these 
women had loved Him. All believed fervently in Him. 
Their love was to remain faithful during the hours the 
very thought of whose approach made Him shudder. It 
is probable that He spoke to them, and that He warned 
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them, as He would warn His Apostles that evening, 
that He had ‘to leave them. He strove to strengthen 
their hearts. And we may be sure that He walked a 
while with His mother, in Martha’s garden-close! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Tue FarEwELL SUPPER 


Te Master arrived at the supper-room a little 
before six o’clock. As soon as He had come in, the 
Apostles drew the bolt * and breathed more freely. For 
a few hours at least peace would be theirs! 

Everything was ready, and despite their anxieties, 
had been prepared with the greatest care. The lamb, 
spitted with a skewer of pomegranate wood,” had been 
roasted without water and without one of its bones 
being broken. It was beginning to brown before the 
fire. The room had been swept and decorated and the 
table laid. It was a narrow table. No seats indicated 
the places of the guests, for the Passover must be eaten 
standing. The ordinary seats and couches were pushed 
back against the walls. 


The personal preparations of the Apostles were a 
simple matter. For this ritual meal they were bound 
to keep on the clothing which they had worn all day 
and the shoes which had been on their feet. Each one 
hitched his tunie above his belt to shorten its skirts, 
as was the custom before a journey, and took a staff 
in his hand. 

The moment a flourish of trumpets from the Temple 
(at a quarter past six) announced the opening of the 
Passover, they took their places around the table, face 
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to face, six on one side and seven on the other, since 
there were thirteen, or,maybe five at one side, six at 
another, and one at each end of the board. Outside the 
windows the sky was darkening, but no lamp was lit. 
The Jews took the Paschal supper at twilight and in 
haste. The ceremonial to be followed was regulated by 
Law and tradition in its pettiest detail. Every one of 
the Apostles knew it by heart from having repeated it 
over and over in childhood. 

Rapidly they took a handful of the bitter herbs 
cooked in vinegar, ate them with a morsel of the un- 
leavened azymes, and emptied the first of the ritual 
wine cups. These cups contained a third part of wine, 
mingled with two of water. 

After the first cup had been drunk, John, as the 
youngest present, posed the traditional question to 
Jesus.® 

“Why is this night different from other nights? 
What means this rite that we are fulfilling together ?” 

Jesus repeated the story of the exodus from Egypt 
and spoke of Israel’s destiny. It was the third time 
that He had told them the same story under the same 
circumstances, and it is at least probable that His ex- 
position, which had varied each time, was particularly 
eloquent tonight. 

After this discourse the second cup of wine and 
water was drunk. The Hallel followed. The first two 
psalms were recited, which begin with the words: 

“Praise ye the Lord, O ye servants of the Lord, 
Praise the name of the Lord!” (Ps. 113) 
and 


“When Israel went out of Egypt, 


The House of Israel from a people of strange language.” 
(Ps. 114) 
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This manner of recitation, somewhere between the 
spoken and sung word, was peculiar to the Jews. 

A third cup was quaffed. The Master raised His 
eyes to Heaven and blessed the meal. Then the Halle] 
was completed. Naturally it would be Jesus who in- 
toned each psalm: 


“Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, 
But unto Thy name give Glory!” (Ps. 115) 


“T love the Lord because He hath heard 
My voice and my supplication.” (Ps. 116) 


“Oh, praise the Lord, all ye nations, 
Praise Him all ye people.” (Ps. 117) 


“Give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good: 
Because His mercy endureth forever.” (Ps. 118) 


From time to time, each taking his turn, they dipped 
a morsel of unleayvened bread in the haroset sauce, 
and continued to eat it while they sang. 

The fourth cup having been drunk, they turned to 
the roasted lamb. Jesus carved it into thirteen parts, 
distributed twelve of them, and kept one for Himself. 
Each ate his portion, holding it by his finger tips. Ac- 
cording to custom, they wiped their hands on a single 
napkin which passed from one to the other, and when 
not in use was laid upon a little sideboard.* 

What the Jews termed the Pascal feast was now 
over. An interval followed before the banquet should 
begin. 


The Apostles cleared the table, swept the room 
afresh, lighted the lamps, spread a new cloth and drew 
the couches toward the board. They unbound and 
combed their hair, prepared to wash their hands and 
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feet. It was at this moment that Jesus, to show them 
that henceforth there was to be neither master nor 
servant, and to impress the lesson on their minds in 
a fashion they would never forget, insisted on washing 
their feet Himself, and did so despite the energetic 
protestations of Simon. 

“No, no, Master! It is not fitting. Never!” 

“Tf I do not wash your feet you will have no portion 
in the Kingdom.” 

‘Wash not only my feet, then, but my head and my 
hands.” 

All proceeded to dress themselves in their festal 
garments.° That of Jesus Himself, probably the gift 
of one of the pious women who followed Him, was 
made without any seam,° like that of the High Priest 
at the altar. When He returned to the supper-room 
dressed in this robe, no girdle of any sort around His 
waist, His beautiful hair, of a remarkable fineness and 
still perfumed with the ointment of Bethany, floating 
round His face, He was a truly kingly figure. He re- 
clined on His couch, with Peter on one side and John 
on the other. Thus had Abraham rested in his tomb 
on Mount Hebron between Jacob and Isaac,” Isaac 
on his right and Jacob on his left, and it was thus that 
Israelites who desired to honor a guest arranged their 
places at table. As each couch seated three, four of 
them must have been necessary to give everyone a 
place. Even so, one Apostle would have remained un- 
seated, as there were thirteen guests in all. But it is at 
least probable that dinner was served by one of them. 
No mention is made of any strangers assisting at a 
scene which was to assume a character of such intimacy 
and solemnity. It is also likely that the Apostle who 
was serving his brethren, through motives of con- 
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venience, took no seat. In this case we may consider 
that there were three couches only, and visualize the 
scene as in the plan attached, the only one, by the way, 
according to which the Master could be in the centre 
of His little band, near enough when necessary to speak 
to them in a low voice, and according to which service 
would have been possible. 


An An 
Apostle Peter Jesus John Apostle 


An | Vinge 
Apostle | Neate: 


Three Apostles 


Three Apostles 


We know, in any case, that John was at the Master’s 
elbow, certainly not on His right side, a place of honor 
to which Peter had legitimate claim. He was on His 
left, and, as he tells us himself, he reposed on the 
breast of the Master, Jesus must have passed His arm 
around his neck. 

The Apostles still believed firmly that this Passover 
was to witness the triumph of their Master over His 
enemies,® and they must have had the idea that He 
meant to profit by this dinner in company to reveal 
His plan of action at last, and to give them each one 
His instructions, They had done all they possibly could 
to provide that it should be a banquet worthy of their 
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King. Those who possessed any money had turned it in 
to Judas.. The dishes were many and the wines of 
choice vintage. 

The very first words of their Master confirmed them 
in their expectations. 

“JT will not drink the fruit of the vine with you 
again,” He told them, “until we drink it together in 
the Kingdom of My Father.” 

He promised them that, in the Kingdom, they should 
eat at His table every day, and spoke to them once 
more of the thrones He meant to give them as a reward 
for their fidelity—thrones from which they should 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel. So, then, the great 
moment was only an affair of hours—the interval be- 
tween one meal and the next... . But the Master went 
no further in His confidences. He seemed to be greatly 
moved. 

The basin in which they washed their hands as far 
as the wrists ° was passed along the board. Their Leader 
was silent a moment and seemed to be reflecting. They 
all looked at Him anxiously, hanging on His words. 

A dish of unleavened bread was before Him. He 
took one fiat loaf, blessed it, as was the custom, and 
lifted His eyes to Heaven. In a solemn voice and with 
a clarity that left no construction for His words pos- 
sible, save one, He said to them: 

“This is My body which shall be delivered up for 
you!” 

He broke the loaf into fragments and gave one to 
each of them. 

“Take and eat!” 

Then He poured wine into a cup. Tradition tells us 
it was a large, deep goblet, with a little foot and two 
handles. He mixed a little water with the wine, blessed 
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the chalice, and, taking it by both handles, passed it 
to them, saying: 

“This is my blood: the blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins!” *° 

His face was gently and grave, the timber of His 
voice infinitely poignant and pathetic. He added: 

“Do this in memory of Me!” 

At first, doubtless, the Apostles had expected some 
visible prodigy. “What is He going to do?” each asked 
himself, his eyes riveted on the Master’s face. But 
He passed bread to them, and to all appearance it was 
nothing but bread! He passed wine to them and it was 
wine pure and simple. Nevertheless He had said: “This 
is my body! This is my blood!’ What were they to be- 
lheve? And yet—how were they to doubt? They had 
seen their Master do, before their eyes, what no man 
hitherto had done. Was it any harder to turn bread 
and wine into His body and blood than to raise Lazarus 
from the dead? The food that was to be Himself— 
the living wine—they remembered now how often He 
had spoken of such things during the past few months. 
Struck dumb in face of this new miracle, vainly seek- 
ing to reconcile it with the very different event they 
were expecting, they sat as though made of stone, each 
one in His place—John still resting his head above 
the Master’s heart. 


But suddenly, into the eloquent silence of that first 
thanksgiving, a word fell like a thunderbolt. Jesus 
Himself, says John,"* was troubled as He pronounced 
it. 

“One of you shall betray me!” 

They shuddered, and, still sitting up straight, looked 
into one another’s eyes. True, when He had washed 
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their feet, He had let the strange phrase fall that “they 
were pure,, but not all.” But the thing seemed so 
utterly impossible! ... Betray Him? And at such a 
moment? No, no, a thousand times no! Others perhaps, 
but not one of them, who had followed Him for two 
years! ... And, as the Master continued to affirm that 
He would be betrayed, and betrayed by one of those 
who sat at table with Him, one whose hand was on the 
board at the side of His own,” they believed that He 
must be referring to some involuntary treason, some in- 
discretion or blunder that they might have committed 
or be about to commit unconsciously. Nevertheless they 
were stricken with an overwhelming sorrow. 

“Ts it I, Lord?” they kept on asking. 

Some perhaps reproached themselves for having 
spoken, outside of their own little group, things which 
the Master had only meant for their ears. Those who 
had been the most forward on Sunday last upon the 
Mount of Olives in erying, “Blessed be the King of 
Israel!” wondered if they had, all unwittingly, ruined 
His plans and made it more difficult for Him to es- 
tablish His Kingdom. One after the other, Matthew, 
Thomas, Jude, drawing themselves forward from their 
couch to speak at His ear, said to Him under their 
breath: 

“Ts it I, Master ?’ 

Judas did what he could to preserve appearances 
before his fellow-Apostles. He spoke at Jesus’ ear— 
he also! 

oh Eta diy 

A proof that each one had received the reply of the 
Master in a whisper is that none of the Twelve seem 
to have heard His answer to the traitor. 

“Judas, thou hast said it.” 38 
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Simon Peter, uneasy and puzzled, made a sign to 
John, who still kept his head on the Master’s breast. 
It said plainly. 

“Ask Him, you!” 

“Lord, who is it?’ murmured the beloved disciple. 

Jesus inclined His mouth toward his ear. 

“He it is to whom I shall give a sop when I have 
dipped it.” 

Soaking a morsel of unleavened bread in the sauce, 
He offered it to the man of Karioth, saying simply: 

“That thou doest, do quickly!” ** 

It was then that Peter recalled a word uttered long 
ago in Galilee: “One of you is a devil!” John’s heart 
beat faster against His Master’s breast as he remem- 
bered the horrible cupidity of the man. The indig- 
nation of Peter, impulsive and loving Peter, can be 
imagined. 

Judas did not wait to have his dismissal repeated 
twice. He rose and slunk from the room. The Apostles, 
the men who had been his companions for two years, 
heard the sound of his footsteps descend the stairs 
and die away in the darkness along the street.*° 

When the traitor was gone and the excitement of the 
Apostles was quieted a little, the Master returned to 
the subject upon which He had spoken during the 
repast. He spoke of His glorification, announcing it 
as very near at hand. He added that He was going 
to leave them. He gave no reason for this imminent 
departure, merely telling them that it was necessary. 
Neither did He speak to them of any definite plan. 
Nevertheless they received the impression that the com- 
ing hour was critical and that He looked forward to 
it with apprehension. Peter offered to accompany Him 
whithersoever He went. 
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“It is impossible, Peter, for the present.” 

“And yet, Master; I am ready to follow you any- 
where. Don’t you believe it, Master? Don’t you believe 
that I am ready to lay down my life for You?’ 

“Lay down your life for Me! ... Listen, Peter. It 
is now late at night, is it not? Well, tomorrow will 
not have dawned, the first cock will not have crowed 
before you deny me thrice!” 

“No, no,” said poor Peter. As he spoke his heart 
was so swollen with love that his body seemed too small 
to hold it. “Never, never, will I do that!” 

“No, no!” he repeated, with an absolute sincerity, 
“never that!” 

Thomas Didymus insisted that Jesus should tell 
them where He was going. And when He answered 
that He went to the Father, Philip asked to see the 
Father. 

“Have I been so long a time with you and yet have 
you not known Me, Philip? And you do not under- 
stand yet. Have you not understood that I am in the 
Father and the Father in me?’ ** 

Riddle on riddle! They looked at one another with 
the eyes of men who walk together into a darkness that 
is deepening as they advance. Yet not one of them 
refused the Master their confidence and their full trust. 

“Let not your hearts be troubled,” He told them. 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions. .. . I go 
to prepare a place for you.*’ I will send the Holy 
Spirit Who will open your eyes.” 

As though His heart softened to them more and 
more, the Master covered them with tender words. 
Never had He spoken to them as He spoke during this 
last meal. He told them that “they were no longer 
His servants but His friends—nay, His children, His 
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little children.” Yet every word, joyfully as they 
listened to it, rang like a farewell. Their eyes filled 
with tears that they felt welling up from the bottom 
of their hearts, 

“As My Father hath loved Me, so I love you.... 
My will is that you dwell in Me and I in you.... I 
am the vine, you are the branches. . . . You can not 
bear fruit save through Me. ... Abide, then, always 
in My love. . 

“Love one another, little children, love one another. 
A new commandment I give unto you, that you love 
one another.** Be not troubled if the world hate you. 
It has hated Me before you. . . . Remember what I 
have told you. The servant is not greater than His 
Master. . .. Do not be astonished when they persecute 
you, when they drag you into their synagogues. Seek 
no words to answer them with. I Myself will put upon 
your lips the words you must say.” 

They would be hated, then—persecuted, dragged into 
the synagogues! Little they cared at that moment! 
What filled them with sadness was this: He was going 
to leave them. 

He sought again to comfort them. 

“Little children, do not be sad... . It is good for 
you that I go. ... Meantime I leave you My peace.*® 
Not that which the world gives but My own. Fear 
nothing! The day shall come when your sadness will 
be changed into joy, and your joy no man shall take 
from you.” ”° 

He promised them that the Father would hear any 
prayer they made in His name. 

Throughout this marvelous conversation, the atti- 
tude of the Apostles remained entirely human and 
natural. Sometimes they muttered, one to another: 
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“What is He saying?” 

At other. times orie of them sought to extract, as it 
were, some explanation from Him. Thus Jude, His 
kinsman, asked Him: 

“Lord, how is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself 
unto us and not unto the world?” ” 

Sometimes Jesus did not answer. At other times, 
even when He replied, He threw no light on the 
mystery. Especially upon the great affair of the King- 
dom did they remain in the dark. Filled with love as 
they were, they sought no explanation, left it entirely 
in His hands. At the end some of them summed up 
their sentiments in one of those protestations so often 
on the lips of Simon Peter in old days: 

“Master, now we are sure that Thou knowest all 
things. . . . By this we believe that Thou camest forth 
from God.” ” 


It is no exaggeration to reckon the time this wonder- 
ful conversation took up as several hours. Jesus ended 
with a prayer. 

He recommended to His Father all who had be- 
lieved in Him. 

“Those that Thou gavest Me I have kept. None of 
them is lost but the son of perdition. Sanctify them. 
I pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldst keep them from the evil. 

. .° Neither pray I for them alone, but for them 
also which shall believe in Me through their word... . 
Let the love with which You have loved Me be in 
them—I in them and Thou in Me, that they may be 
one with Us... .” 

Rising, He recited a hymn, probably the psalm 
peculiar to the Passover: 
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“O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, 
For His mercy endureth for ever.” (Ps. 136) 


Thus, in the supper-room, under the feeble lights of 
the Pascal lamps, did the eleven recite with Jesus 
for the last time one of the prayers of their liturgy. 


They put on their every-day clothes in the ante- 
chamber, helped one another to twist the long sashes 
which held in the tunic at their waists, and wrapped 
themselves in their cloaks. April nights are apt to be 
cold in Jerusalem. 

“He that hath a purse, let him take it and likewise 
his Scrip,” ** said the Master. There is something very 
touching in finding Him, at the very end, occupied with 
the little familiar details which He had always decided 
for them since they lived together. 

Quite evidently uneasy in their minds, they dis- 
eussed the matter of weapons. 

“We have two swords among us,” they said. 

“That is enough,” said the Master. 

The bolt was drawn, and they passed out into the 
street. Groups more or less noisy, who had just eaten 
the Passover like themselves, were passing along under 
the light of the moon. From the “mezouzas” came the 
acrid smell of newly shed blood. 

Afterwards the Apostles remembered that Jesus had 
said to them at that very moment: 

“Te was reckoned among the transgressors. 

How were they to know at the time that it was of 
Himself He spoke? Nevertheless the words increased 
their uneasiness. They lowered their hoods and drew 
their cloaks up to their mouths. Simon Peter, who 
had taken one of the swords, laid his hand from time 
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to time upon its hilt. They set out, St. Luke tells us, 
for the Mount of. Olives,” 

To reach it they had to traverse a quarter of Sion 
which was called “the upper town.” They skirted Ophel 
and descended toward the brook Kedron by a steep 


street whose cobbles were interspersed here and there 
by “camel steps.” 77 


CHAPTER Xx. 
ANGUISH AND AGoNny 


OxsscuriTy continued to develop the designs of Jesus 
in the eyes of His Apostles. Every word He had spoken 
in the supper-room—His speedy departure from them, 
the shedding of His blood and at the same time His 
imminent glorification, the wine to be drunk together 
in the Kingdom of God, all this mingled, with strange 
confusion, in their heads. They expected some terrible 
upheaval. But they had an entire confidence in His 
ability to save them from it. Was not all power given 
to Him in Heaven and on earth? 

And now, as they descended the valley, by the light 
of the moon, clustering round Him according to old 
custom, their Master’s strength seemed suddenly to 
fail Him. He went on talking to them as He had done 
at supper, but in a tone which overwhelmed them with 
consternation. ... He was betrayed, He had confidence 
no longer in anyone, even in them. .. . Disaster was 
about to fall on Him and they would leave Him alone. 
... There was no bitterness in His words, no reproach, 
but a poignant melancholy which wrung their hearts. 

Peter, as ever, surpassed himself in protestations. 

“T will follow you, anywhere!” 

Again the Master told him: 

“This very night you will deny me thrice.” 

This very night! ... What was going to happen? 
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What had the man of Karioth done? Peter and John 
must have surmised, what ill deed he was capable of. 
Were they going to find him at the door of their refuge 
with a band of assassins? Had he laid a trap for them 
on their road? Peter could only repeat his own senti- 
ments more emphatically.* 

“Even if they take me to prison with You—even if 
they kill me, I will not deny my Master.” 

The others echoed him. But they were overcome with 
terror. Of all possible things that could happen the 
worst was to see the Man on whom they had relied im- 
plicitly for two years, smitten with fear. Were the 
miracles they had witnessed by the lake-side in Galilee, 
in Trachonitis, in Peraea, real miracles after all? Yet 
thousands of people had borne testimony to them. Even 
their Master’s enemies did not dare to deny them. 
And could Simon, James and John have been dream- 
ing when they saw Jesus transfigured on Mount Her- 
mon? No, all three could not have had the same dream! 
How could these things have happened and now the 
Master trembles in the face of His enemies? Yet 
trembling He was, and did not hide it. He declared 
that disaster was on His track and He who only the day 
before had bearded the Pharisees with such energy, was 
hesitant—was filled with fear! 


There was a brook to cross when they had arrived 
at the altitude of the Temple. Just beyond the spot 
where the path begins to climb towards the Mount of 
Olives was a garden named Gethsemane, whose pro- 
prietor doubtless was known to them. The Master sug- 
gested resting there awhile. He wanted to pray. Often 
before they had halted at this point on their road and 
had slept in the enclosure while He prayed. They 
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agreed to His proposal now, all the more willingly be- 
cause they believed themselves safer behind the garden 
walls than on the road. 


Keeping with Him only His three most dearly be- 
loved disciples, Jesus went a little way into the garden. 
He confided to them that He was sad, sad unto death, 
and asked them to watch a while with Him. 

Terrible as such a thing is to record, they were not 
able to keep their word. 

They sat down together not more than a stone’s throw 
away and looked at Him praying apart. It was evident 
that He was enduring mortal anguish. They could hear 
Him groan and sigh. 

“Father! Father!’ He implored. “If only this 
chalice can pass from Me... . But as Thou willest, 
not as I will!” 

They dared not break in upon His prayer. Impotent 
spectators of this agony, they ended by falling asleep. 

Three times the Master came back to them, and 
aroused them, with a reproach that should have made 
them blush. 

“What, are you asleep, John? Peter—are you 
asleep ?” 

Opening their heavy eyes, they watched Him. By 
the light of the moon they noticed that His face was 
covered with blood. They watched Him three times 
leave them and fall on His face to repeat His prayer. 

“Father, as Thou willest!—Not as I will!” 

Overcome by the sight, and sure now that some 
disaster impended for Jesus and for themselves, they 
closed their eyes and slept anew. But at the third 
awakening, sleep fled from them. The Master shook 
them and said: 
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“Here is the traitor! Come,’ He added, “rouse 
yourselves.” 


The shuffle of feet was audible on the road out- 
side. The door of the garden creaked on its hinges. 
How had the Iscariot guessed that his old Companion 
would be here? Perhaps he came only to make sure. 
He walked stealthily, at the head of a little group. 
Lanterns, swinging in the dark, gleamed on truncheons 
and swords. 

The Master went to meet Him. 

“Friend,” He said to the renegade, “wherefore art 
Thou come?” ? 

Judas, without a word, kissed Him. Whether he 
chose this means through cynicism or sheer brutality 
will never be known. But it was the signal agreed upon. 
. . . The Master Himself shuddered at the touch of 
those lips on His cheek. 

“Judas,” He said, ‘“‘betrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss?” 

Turning to the sinister band, He added: 

“Whom seek you? Jesus of Nazareth? It is I. Let 
these men go their way!” 

At these words sticks were brandished in the air. 
The Master remarked to Judas and his companions 
that violence was useless and asked them why they 
had not arrested Him on any one of these last few 
days while He taught openly in the Temple. He was 
calm now and completely master of Himself. 

The eight disciples had awakened at the noise and 
ran up. Philip, Andrew, Bartholomew, Matthew, the 
three kinsmen of the Master, and Thomas who one day 
had said: “If He dies we will die with Him.” All had 
their Pascal staves in their hands and attempted a 
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sort of defense. Peter, drawing his sword, slit the ear 
of one of the servants of the High Priest. This fact 
is the ultimate proof, were proof needed, that the whole 
plot was concocted by Caiaphas. The band armed with 
swords and sticks came from his own house. 

“Put your sword in its sheath, Peter,’’ commanded 
the Prophet of Nazareth. 

And, as though He would show them that He wanted 
no blood shed for Him that night, He healed the ear 
of the wounded man. 

Since He would neither defend Himself nor be de- 
fended, then all was lost! The Apostles hesitated a 
moment. They knew that Jesus could be arrested only 
if He willed it. He had overcome devils at Capernaum. 
He could, in one moment, if He wished, raise His 
hand and the creatures of the High Priest would be 
powerless. It depended only on Himself. . . . What 
was He saying now? 

“Thinkest thou that I can not now pray to My Father 
and He will send me presently twelve legions of 
angels ?”” 

But as He spoke, He held out His hands for the 
cords. 

Hearing the words and seeing the submissive gesture, 
the Apostles understood at last that what He had so 
often foretold them had come to pass. They were the 
victims of a frightful catastrophe of which the will of 
the Master, far more than the malice of His enemies, 
was the cause. How were they to fight for a Man who 
delivered Himself up? Their presence was useless, and 
meant nothing but their own arrest in turn. Better far 
to seek help—inform the disciples and the Mother what 
had happened. So reasoning, they melted away into the 
darkness. 
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Abandoned by His friends, save Peter and John 
(and even-they followed: a long way off), bound like a 
criminal and surrounded by armed men, Jesus of Naza- 
reth passed through the gate of the garden. 


The henchmen of the priests led their prisoner first 
to Annas. His house must have been somewhere in 
the Temple quarter. This meant remounting the 
Moriah-..<.. 

When he learned that the Accused had suffered Him- 
self to be apprehended without resistance (a thing he 
had scarcely hoped for), the ex-High Priest was greatly 
reassured and sent Him to the palace of Caiaphas, 
where the affair could be dealt with adequately. It is 
probable that he accompanied the little troop. The San- 
hedrin, of which he was certainly a member, and of 
which a full quota was necessary before a prophet * 
could be judged, was in session there, and judgment 
must be rendered that night. 

The tactics of Annas in ordering the Prophet to 
be first brought to Him are easily understood. In case 
the project of the priests had gone amiss, he would 
be informed of it at once, and take the necessary steps 
to meet the situation without undue publicity. If the 
contrary had happened and his plan had succeeded 
perfectly, he could assure its future execution by 
marching, with his hirelings behind him, through the 
town. Even now there was no assurance that this Im- 
proviser of prodigies was at the end of His resources. 
And Annas knew the impression such things produce 
upon the mass of the people. 

Hence it was accompanied by this sinister figure that 
Jesus of Nazareth arrived on Ophel, where stood the 
palace of Caiaphas. No marvel had marked His prog- 
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ress. The only incident had been an attempt to arrest 
a young man who had been roused from sleep by the 
noise of the arrest, and who had come out of his house, 
draped only in a sheet, to discover its cause. The ser- 
vants of the High Priest seized him by the sheet, and 
he got away naked * leaving it in their hands. 

It was late at night and the streets were empty. The 
hill of Olives, covered with tents, slept in the moon- 
light. The walls of the Temple were long parallel- 
ograms of blue white. In face of Ophel stretched the 
phantom silhouette of the Moabite mountains. As the 
procession approached the house of Caiaphas, the noise 
of servants, hustling about at this unaccustomed hour, 
could be heard plainly from within, and Jesus, as He 
entered the courtyard, noticed lights in the windows of 
an upper story. His arrival was expected. 


CHAP VER 24 x: 
Tur Tracic Day 


THERE was a pretense of process by law. Between the 
moment of His arrest, which, as we have seen, may 
be placed at midnight, and the third hour of the day 
(nine o’clock in the morning), Jesus of Nazareth ap- 
peared before three separate parties, not counting 
Annas, two of whom only had a share in His con- 
demnation. 

In reality, it was Caiaphas who took the initiative 
in this condemnation and contrived to have Jesus con- 
demned as a blasphemer. 

The sorry scene passed at night and in one of the 
great chambers of the palace. We have seen that the 
Sanhedrin, composed of seventy-one members,’ was al- 
ready in session there. The High Priest’s palace was 
not large.” The room can not have been of very ample 
proportions, and the seventy-one assistants must have 
found themselves considerably cramped. 


Two witnesses were produced, but their depositions 
did not tally. There was an examination of the 
Prisoner. But it was a farce. So little respect was paid 
to the rights of the Accused that a servant, hearing an 
answer that was not to his taste, was allowed to strike 
Him * and even spit in His face without a word of 
reproof from the bench.* 

Finally Caiaphas stood up in the middle of the 
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semi-circle of judges*® and by pressing the Accused 
to declare whether or not He were Christ, provoked 
a reply which he was able to qualify as blasphemy. 

“Are you Christ or are you not?” 

“Tf I told you, you would refuse to believe Me.” 

“Answer yes or no! Are you the Son of God?’ 

“You have said it!” 

Here was a man making himself the equal of God. 
In short, a seducer, one who affirmed that there was 
another God than Jehovah.°® 

The High Priest tore his clothing, and the other 
judges,’ getting to their feet, imitated him. 

“Blasphemy! Blasphemy!” they wailed in unison. 

“T am He!” the Accused affirmed, undismayed. And 
in a solemn voice He repeated what He had already 
said upon four different occasions. 

“T tell you that you will one day see the Son of 
Man sitting upon the right hand of power and coming 
on the clouds of Heaven to judge the world.” ® 

The words had little effect upon the gathering. Im- 
possible to prove as they were at such a time, they 
sounded only like an empty threat. The Sanhedrites 
contented themselves with repeating: 

“Blasphemy! Blasphemy!” 

The condemnation was pronounced by open vote in 
the midst of cries of horror and indignation and to the 
sinister sound of rending cloth.° 

“Blasphemy! Blasphemy! Death! Death! Death!” 

It is certain none the less that these demands for 
the death sentence were not unanimous. St. Luke tells 
us so in so many words, and it is as sure as anything 
can be that Joseph the decurion did not give his 
assent.*° He, with Nicodemus and the other members 
of the Sanhedrin who had been disciples of Jesus in 
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secret,? assisted at the tragic scene in a profound and 
dolorous silence. Nevertheless the number of those who 
demanded death exceeded at least by two,” and prob- 
ably by far more, the number of those who kept silence 
or attempted to protest. 

To demand the death sentence, however, was one 
thing. To carry it out was another. The Sanhedrin 
lacked the power of pronouncing a capital sentence. 
This had been taken from it that very year’* and 
transferred to the Roman governor. In the present case 
this new law was by no means a disadvantage to the 
enemies of the Prophet. If they had been able to act 
upon a sentence of their own, and condemn their vic- 
tim that night, they would have been obliged to let 
at least a day elapse between the sentence and its exe- 
cution.** Moreover, they were forbidden to sit in judg- 
ment on the vigil of a Sabbath or of a great feast.’® 
The date of the execution would have fallen in the 
very middle of the “little feast.”. . . By making use 
of Pilate they were able to act more expeditiously. 


Midnight must already have sounded when the ver- 
dict was rendered. 

The priests had no notion of awakening the Governor 
at such an hour. They themselves had need of a few 
hours rest before the great event. They returned to 
their separate homes, deferring all action until the 
first hour of the morning. Pilate was an early riser and 
they would catch him immediately after he got up. 
The essential thing was to save time. After three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Jesus, being a Jew, could not 
be brought to judgment. 


The Victim seems to have passed these dreary hours 
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of waiting in the court of the High Priest. Peter and 
John (the latter an acquaintance of Caiaphas) con- 
trived to slip in among the guards. It was a cold morn- 
ing. The servants and strong-arm men were huddled 
abont a brasier in the centre of the courtyard, warming 
their hands at the coals. The two Apostles hovered on 
the outskirts of the little group, careful not to approach 
too near the Master and feigning to be there on some 
business of their own. But the hirelings were not taken 
in. Cross questioning Simon by turns, they tried to 
make him say something of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
Surely he was one of His disciples ? Simon, whose main 
fear was lest he be separated from Jesus, denied it 
outright. 

“Oh, come! It’s quite easy to see you come from 
Galilee. Don’t try to tell us you were not one of those 
who followed this Prophet!” 

“Nothing of the kind! I tell you I have never seen 
Him. I don’t even know what you are talking about.” 

At the end of an hour a female servant returned to 
the charge. Simon was in the very act of swearing to 
this woman that he did not even know who Jesus of 
Nazareth was, when he looked up and saw Jesus, from 
the far end of the courtyard, gazing at him. The 
Apostle hurried from the courtyard. It must have been 
half-past four *® for the cocks were crowing. The eyes 
of Jesus had plunged into the deepest recesses of 
Simon’s heart. Great sobs shook his body and he began 
to weep bitterly.’’ 


Very shortly after this incident, and before dawn, 
in other words between four and six o’clock,** the 
ancients and scribes began to arrive from all quarters 
of the city. After another brief session, at which Jesus 
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was made to appear to hear His death sentence re- 
peated, they decided to turn Him over to the Governor, 
and set out with their prisoner to the palace where 
the Roman proconsul resided. 

Pontius Pilate, who had quite enough to worry him 
in a city packed full of Passover pilgrims, was by no 
means pleased at this new complication on the very 
first day of the feast. He was so little eager to deal 
with the Prophet of the Jews that, upon hearing Him 
accused of making trouble in Galilee, he enquired if, 
by any chance, He was a Galilean. 

“In that case,” he said, “it is a matter for Antipas. 
The Tetrarch must be here for the feast. Take your 
prisoner to him.” 


The priestly party found Antipas in a different mood. 
Though he had been hearing speak of Jesus of Naza- 
reth for two years, he had only seen Him from afar, 
and was dying with curiosity to make His acquaint- 
ance. He showed himself extremely sympathetic and 
amiable, looked the Prophet over closely and began 
to put a thousand questions, hoping, no doubt, to hear 
some interesting oracle, or witness some sensational 
miracle. 

But the Prophet refused to reply to the assassin of 
John. The Tetrarch, probably all the angrier because 
he had boasted before his guard of the interesting ses- 
sion they were going to see, and because he had hoped 
to extract something from it with which to amuse 
Herodias, repaid himself for his disappointment at the 
expense of the Prophet. He played with his silent 
Prisoner, struck Him as cruelly as the menials of Caia- 
phas had done, and had Him dressed up in stage trap- 
pings as a mock king. But when it became a question 
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of His execution, he recoiled. Unwilling to dye his 
hands a second time in the blood of a prophet, he hur- 
riedly sent the Captive back to Pilate. With Him went 
a message, written in terms that would be sure to 
please the Roman, and doubtless giving as his reason 
a desire to observe the Governor’s new ruling strictly, 
whatever might happen.*® St. Luke tells us, in fact, 
that the two men, who had been enemies, became friends 
from that day.”° 


Pilate betook himself reluctantly to the pretorium. 
He donned his toga and sat down sulkily in the curule 
chair. A man of weak character, this Roman was by 
no means devoid of common sense. He rather welcomed 
a chance to snub these Jewish busy bodies whose 
bizarre notions and splitting of hairs exasperated his 
intelligence. 

He began by declaring bluntly that he did not under- 
stand what “this Man” was accused of doing. The 
Prophet had His doctrine, he presumed, as the priests 
had theirs. He must have heard at Caesarea that the 
new code was an improvement on the old. There was 
no moral charge against the Prisoner. 

The priests replied that the Man was sowing dis- 
affection in the country by passing Himself off as a 
King. Pilate, to whom, on the contrary, the Accused 
appeared a very mild and harmless character, tried 
to make Him speak. 

“They pretend that you are a King.” 

“Thou sayest it. J am a King.” ” 

“In that case, where is Your Kingdom ?” 

“Tf it were of this world My servants would fight 
for Me. But I tell you, My Kingdom is not from 
hence.” *” 
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“Do you hear this, my lord priests? This ought to 
set your minds at rest. Suppose the Accused has uttered 
some of the things you charge Him with. Words are 
words. ‘Verba volant!’ Nothing has come of them, and 
I am certainly not going to condemn this Man to 
death.” 

Jesus spoke again to the Governor: 

“T am born and am come into this world to bear 
witness unto truth. Whoever is of the truth hearkens 
My voice.” 

At these words, which he probably took for the pro- 
logue to some lengthy exhortation, Pilate got up and 
said nonchalantly: 

“What is truth?” 

He left the pretorium. The priests and those who 
accompanied them—Levites or “simple” Israelites, but 
enemies of the Prophet to a man, who had been got 
together hurriedly to impress the Governor by their 
numbers—remained at the door of the pretorium. They 
dared not enter, St. John tells us, because they were 
going to eat the Passover that evening ** and did not 
want to risk defilement. Pilate, yielding to their per- 
sistence, came out to speak to them. Their scruples did 
not improve his temper. Doubtless he wished these 
Jews who did nothing like other people and forced him, 
the Governor, to come out into the street to talk to 
them, at the devil. 


Among the crowd were Miriam, the mother of Jesus, 
and the women who had followed Him in Galilee. 
Somehow or other they had managed to get to Him 
and with John, the faithful disciple, had been a wit- 
ness of the proceedings. Everything now looked as 
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though the Prophet would be set free. It only depended 
on Pilate. They watched the Governor come and go 
between the street and the pretorium, shaking his 
cropped head. They heard him protest several times 
that the Man, in his opinion, was innocent. 

But the partisans, who were set upon the death of 
Jesus, had gone too far to retreat now. Their minds 
were made up irrevocably to profit by an occasion which 
might never recur. 

“Crucify Him!” they kept shouting to the Governor, 
and their confederates, well drilled, howled in chorus: 

SCrucity Him!” ?* 

The Governor proposed a bargain. Each Passover 
he had the right of according a free pardon to one 
man under sentence of death. They did not hesitate. 
Let the pardon be given to Barabbas, a notorious and 
brutal bandit! 

Pilate then imagined he might quiet them by having 
the Accused scourged.” The body of the Man against 
Whom he had found no reproach was torn and flayed 
with the “burning knout” *° and handed over as a 
plaything to the soldiery of the garrison, men whose 
brutal horseplay was a proverb. Through the open 
gate, John could perceive, in the centre of the outer 
court, his Master crowned with thorns, and the rough 
legionaries, roaring with laughter as they bent the 
knee before Him and cried: 

“Homage, oh, King! Homage!” 

He saw Him blindfolded, the centre of a jostling 
crowd that was striking Him with fist or open hand 
and crying: 

“Guess who is hitting you now!” 

Seldom in the world’s history has outrage upon an 
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unarmed and innocent man been carried to such 
lengths. The Master made no resistance. Not a word 
came from His mouth in answer to jeers and jibes. 

Pilate now sought to soften the hearts of the crowd 
by presenting their Victim to their eyes in His pitiful 
state. 

“Crucify Him!” was the only response, made with 
growing fury. “If you let Him live, you are no friend 
to Caesar! Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” 

Perhaps these threats and cries ended by really 
frightening the Roman Governor. Perhaps he was tired 
of contending with a crowd so excited and so unamen- 
able to reason. He finished by asking them: 

“Do you take the responsibility ?” 

“Yes! Yes! We take it all.” 

“His blood will be on your heads!” 

“So be it! On us and on our children!’ ** 

Washing his hands, Pilate abandoned their prey 
to them. The cowardice of the Roman pro-consul had 
done as much for the Saviour’s destruction as the bitter 
hatred of the Jewish High Priest. 


It was decided to crucify Him with two malefactors 
who were fetched hurriedly from their cells. Doubtless 
the priests hoped that the execution of the Prophet 
with two such companions would pass unperceived by 
the people. 

When the condemned men left the pretorium, each 
dragging two wooden beams,”* it was, according to St. 
Mark, the third hour (nine o’clock in the morning).”* 
A Roman centurion *° led the procession, sword on one 
hip, dagger on the other. Behind followed a crowd com- 
posed in great part of the Jews who had so persistently 
demanded the death of the Prophet. 
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No execution ever took place within the precincts of 
Jerusalem. Condemned culprits were led out by one 
of the western gates. The authorities had chosen the 
one nearest the centre of the city,** and we may remark 
that it was in the opposite direction to that in which 
pilgrims from Galilee were coming in. Apparently they 
feared encounters which Jesus might make on His way 
to death, and the complications which might arise from 
them. The rule was that a herald, marched before the 
culprits, announcing the reason for their death,*? as, 
in this case: “Jesus of Nazareth goes to His death for 
having blasphemed!’’ We fancy the herald did not 
ery very loudly that morning. 

Even at this distance of time it seems an inexplicable 
thing that no attempt was made to save a Man Who 
had so many champions in Israel, and Whose friends 
must practically all have been in Jerusalem that day 
for the great festival. Were they told too late? Were 
they occupied by a rite, which presented itself to their 
Jewish mentality as all important? At that hour of 
the morning the procuring of unleavened bread, the 
search for fermented matter, the preparation of supper- 
rooms, must have kept a number of the Prophet’s 
partisans who were to eat the Passover that night in 
their houses or tents. Others were at market.** Could 
none be found? Were those who were informed of what 
was befalling the Master unable to reach Him? The 
streets were densely packed with humanity at this 
. moment during the Passover and the authorities 
naturally guarded those through which the procession 
must pass. Or had terror seized upon all hearts ? 

What makes one think this last supposition the like- 
liest, is the fact that Miriam and the Galileans who 
came with her to Jerusalem, managed to reach the 
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Accused Man and follow Him to the end. It is easy to 
imagine. these few. faithful friends of the Master, sus- 
tained by’a faint ray of hope to the last moment, scan- 
ning every cross-road to see if Simon Peter was not 
awaiting with a troop of those Galileans who had tried, 
only a year before, to establish the Kingdom, or of those 
pilgrims who had acclaimed their King with such 
enthusiasm five days ago. Far or near, not one Galilean, 
not Simon Peter, no Apostle dared show himself. The 
mournful column met only women—weeping women.** 
Yet only yesterday Peter had declared, with a voice so 
firm and from a heart so stout: 

“T will follow You anywhere. I will die with you!” 


The convoy of the doomed moved on slowly. The 
Roman centurion, perhaps touched by the noble figure 
of the Prophet, or perhaps merely judging Him weaker 
than His companions in misery,*° gave Him, at the 
very door of the pretorium, an assistant to carry His 
cross. He was a passer-by, impressed at hazard, a man 
from Africa named Simon, Simon took the cross and 
carried it, never guessing that his name would pass 
down the ages, inextricably associated with that of the 
crucified Saviour. 


They reached the gate beyond which the execution 
was to take place, and Golgotha was before their eyes. 
Golgotha was no mountain. It was a simple rise in 
the ground less than ten feet above the surface of the 
surrounding land. Its summit, rounded like the top of 
a skull, was an excellent stage for the public show which 
an execution among the Jews was expected to form.** 
Once the crosses were erected, they stood on a species 
of raised pedestal. 
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Everything happened to Jesus as to an ordinary 
criminal. The soldiers took no heed either of His royal 
descent nor of His reputation as Prophet. They treated 
Him as the meanest slave. When they drove the nails 
through His feet these hangmen never considered how 
they had traveled on all the dusty roads of the country 
seeking miseries to cure and solace. When they pierced 
His hands it meant little to them that they had been 
laid on thousands of sick and crippled people. No man 
had anything to reproach Him with, and He died the 
death of a felon. 

His clothing was stripped from His body. His family 
might not have even that. John watched the soldiers 
with his own eyes, casting dice for the beautiful robe 
without seam or hem.*’ His blood sunk into the ground, 
mingling with that of the two wretches that chance had 
given Him for comrades in misfortune. Everything was 
done in a frantic haste, partly because the priests in- 
sisted that His death must take place before sunset, 
the next day being the Sabbath, and partly because they 
still had in mind the idea of some attempt by His par- 
tisans to snatch the Prophet at the last moment from 
their hands. Scarcely was one arm nailed down than 
the executioners pulled upon the other, and stretched 
the trunk until the feet were in their place. They took 
no time even to remove the Victim’s crown of thorns. 
Once fastened to the gibbet, He was forced to hold His 
head forward, a position that must have aggravated His 
sufferings sensibly. 

On right and left of Him the two bandits writhed 
and howled in their agony. But, during the two hours 
it took to nail Him to the Cross, only one word came 
from between His lips: 
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“Father, forgive them! They know not what they 
do V? 38 ~ : . * . 

He pleaded the cause of these pagan soldiers who 
had not the slightest idea of the work in which they 
were taking part. 

All this the faithful disciple heard and saw as though 
the prey to a nightmare. Not for an instant had the 
Master resisted. Not for a moment had He sought to 
use His power. Amid all this cruelty and violence 
He showed the meekness of a lamb on the altar of 
sacrifice. 


By midday the crosses were in place, that of the 
Prophet of Nazareth in the middle, the two others to 
right and left. The three bodies hung “face to the 
world because they were men,” *® and turned toward 
the road so that the passersby might miss none of the 
sight. The cross of the Prophet bore the inscription, 
ironically true and written in three languages: 

“Jesus of Nazareth: King of the Jews.” 

At noon an extraordinary phenomenon was witnessed. 
Dense gloom overshadowed the earth.*® It was mid- 
night at midday. This pall never lifted till three o’clock, 
when Jesus died.** 

Miriam and His friends profited by the darkness and 
confusion to join the crowd that stood about the eruci- 
fied men. For three hours at least they were able to 
watch His agony. His mother stood upright at the foot 
of the cross all the time He hung upon it. 


The Master never lost consciousness. In that con- 
dition of utter humiliation and impotence, stark naked 
(the King for whom His followers had dreamed of a 
purple mantle!), fastened by His hands and feet, His 
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body warped with agony and racked from head to foot 
with one throe of pain after another, He spoke twice 
as King and God. To the thief crucified at His side, 
who asked His protection in the world to which he was 
passing : 

“Lord, remember me when in Your Kingdom.” 

He answered with absolute assurance: 

“This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

Again He spoke, recommending to one another’s care 
the two beings dearest to Him on earth, His mother 
to John and John to His mother. 

“Woman, behold Thy son! Son, behold thy mother!” * 

Then His lips closed. His agony lasted three hours 
and passed in almost complete silence. 


In Jerusalem the great feast was beginning. At noon 
commenced the “azymes” for those who were to eat the 
Passover that evening ** At half-past twelve, despite 
the darkness in which the earth was shrouded, the daily 
evening sacrifice took place. On ordinary days it was 
made at three. On the eve of the Passover, by a unique 
exception, it was put forward to half-past twelve, to 
allow time for the Pascal sacrifice, offered “at about 
three o’clock.” *° 

Hardly was the daily ritual over than, through every 
gate in the city walls, Israelites swarmed to the Paschal 
sacrifice. The glazing eyes of the Man upon the cross 
could see those who entered by the gate near which His 
gallows was reared. They passed on in silence, astounded 
by the sudden and inexplicable darkness, dreading some 
unheard of catastrophe, but obliged, none the less, to 
perform rites which permitted of no excuse. In their 
white garments they moved on through the gloom like 
some phantom frieze. A plaintive bleating arose from 
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the lambs they led behina them. In this never-ending 
lament there. was a-strange funereal timbre. It mingled 
with the cries of the dumb victims who were passing 
to their butchery through other gates, and to the baaing 
of the flocks massed in the streets of the Bezetha quar- 
ter over whom last-hour buyers were haggling. Never 
had the sound been so loud, so poignant, on that day. 
Terrified by the sinister darkness at noon, the beasts 
were seized with a terror that lent an accent positively 
unearthly to their plaint. 

The pilgrims coming from the west were surprised 
to see so unusual a crowd beside the highway, and to 
note that some of the Chief Priests were among the 
throng. Turning their heads, they perceived the 
silhouette of the three gibbets, bending forward under 
their human burden. Some, more curious than others, 
wished to know the names of the sufferers. They climbed 
the talus and strained their eyes till they read the in- 
scriptions. A rumor began to circulate through the 
crowd: “They have crucified the Prophet of Nazareth.” 
(Remember that many, thousands perhaps, among the 
incoming mass of pilgrims had been cured by Him.) 
No anguish, no distress, has ever equalled the anguish 
which hung over Jerusalem that afternoon. The very 
enemies of Jesus, who trembled still lest their prey 
escape them, were frozen with horror. 

Alas! He dreamed of nothing so little as escape. 
Had He not said Himself, “No man taketh My life 
from Me. I lay it down Myself?’ *® He had accepted 
death, and now death came at His summons. He did 
not repel it. He traversed that terrible hour whose ex- 
pectation lies upon all human life like a premonitory 
shadow. He knew the King of Terrors, and, if we may 
judge by the desperate appeal He addressed to His 
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Father, He allowed Himself to feel terror. At a certain 
moment, St. Matthew tells us, He cried out suddenly in 
a piercing voice. 

“Eli! Elif Lama sabacthani!’’ 

As it is with these words that the Dweutyerate 
psalm begins, many commentators, some Jewish authors 
even,’ have asked if this verse was not a part of the 
liturgy for the day. If so, the dying Saviour united in 
the prayers of His people at the very end. Moreover, in 
this Twenty-second psalm, which is prophetic in tone, 
we have the anticipatory echo of all the sufferings en- 
dured by the Master. Sufferings in spirit—to be no 
longer heard by Him in Whom all confidence has been 
reposed; a full consciousness of having a just cause— 
and of enduring the treatment of a malefactor; bodily 
sufferings—hands and feet transfixed, dislocated limbs 
and joints, every articulation exposed, a burning heart, 
melting like wax in the entrails, the opprobrium of 
utter nudity. “I am no more a man, I have become a 
worm.” 

David had foreseen—David had described in every 
detail, not only the martyrdom of Jesus, but its very 
setting and background: His executioners a few paces 
away gambling for His clothing, His enemies a little 
further off, gazing upon Him and sneering: 

“He saved others: Himself He could not save!” 

And infinitely further off still, Jehovah—Jehovah 
deaf to human prayer and human need! 

“Eli! Eli! Lama sabacthani!” *° 

In a measure greater than words can tell, so prophe- 
sies the psalm, the Master would suffer from the spec- 
tacle of iniquity triumphant. The wagging of the 
priests’ heads, their sarcasms, the consciousness that 
they prowled about His cross like jackals, ready to de 
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vour Him, must have added an inexpressible bitterness 
to His sufferings. - 

Only one complaint was drawn from Him by His 
physical torture. At a certain moment He was heard 
to murmur: 

ithe 

A familiar and devouring thirst, the thirst of those 
who have lost much blood, had Him in its grip. A 
soldier put a sponge soaked in vinegar at the end of a 
branch of hyssop °° and lifted it to His mouth. He 
moistened His tongue feebly, and said: 

“Tt is consummated.” °* 

Silence once more! 


More rapidly than was usual in cases of crucifixion, 
the Prophet drooped and swooned to death.*? A little 
before the ninth hour (three o’clock in the afternoon) 
rigor had already seized upon Him. His face and whole 
body had the waxy whiteness of death; His overtasked 
heart did little more than flutter, with rapid and ir- 
regular pulsations. 

The handful of friends, who had just been joined 
by Rabbi Nicodemus and Rabbi Joseph of Arimathea, 
stood shoulder to shoulder beneath the cross. What an 
end to all their hopes in Him! What satisfaction for 
their enemies! What eternal confusion for them- 
selves! 

“We looked for peace and there is no good—for the 
time of healing, and behold, trouble!” °* 

But above all, what sorrow! They had loved the 
Master in the brief day of His triumph, when the echoes 
of Lake Gennesaret repeated His name and when 
Jerusalem listened in bewilderment to the tale of His 
miracles. But they loved Him more still on this day of 
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His ordeal. Their pierced hearts bled with His. His 
mother, her eyes fixed on His breast, watched it rise 
and fall with His last feeble inhalations and exhala- 
tions. His glazing eyes still kept their expression of 
unutterable sweetness. He was beautiful even in His 
agony, with the long fine hair framing the long white 
face. Through all His distress and nakedness, He re- 
mained noble and holy of aspect. A word which He 
had once said returned to their memory: 

“No man hath greater love than this—to lay down 
his life for his friends.” They felt that for the Master, 
in this terrible hour, the dream was coming true. After 
His bitter combat, after the battle He had waged with 
the forces of darkness, an expression of peace, august 
and unutterable, was descending upon His face. 

The centurion, whose duty it was to assist at the 
Prophet’s death, stood erect and soldierly, face to face 
with the cross, his red cloak the one spot of color in 
the environing gloom. The darkness thickened. The 
lamentable bleating went on continuously. Three 
o'clock! 

From Golgotha the doors of the Temple could be 
heard grinding on their hinges. Three notes of a trum- 
pet followed—a short blast—a flourish—another short 
blast! °* The priests on duty were announcing that the 
faithful stood massed before the holy edifice. Caiaphas 
entered, stately and decorous in his long blue tunic, 
with the president at his right and his acolytes behind 
him. With slow, deliberate steps he ascended the steps 
of the altar... . A flute sounded in the shadow.” A 
few words of the prayer of Hallel chanted from the 
raised choir by the Levites of the Jeoiarib section, 
reached the ears of the crowd, but always overborne by 
the redoubled bleating of lambs. 
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Suddenly it ceased. As though struck by a single 
blow the victims had been slain. A silence of death! 

Beyond the gate the Victim opened His eyes. Amid 
the spectral silence, in the midst of that tragic night 
by day, He said distinctly: 

‘Father! Into Thy hands I commend My spirit!” °° 

Immediately after, He gave a great cry. 

Those within hearing shuddered. But before they 
had recovered from their stupefaction at hearing such 
ary uttered by a dying man, a tremor of the ground 
threw them one against another, the earth heaved and 
cracked, fissures opened under their feet, the crosses 
swayed in space. The two thieves howled with terror. 

This lasted a few seconds only. Then, as if the 
catastrophe had torn a hole in the pall that covered 
the sky, light reappeared. The crosses were straight- 
ened in their sockets. The friends of the Master looked 
up at Him again. He hung motionless, His head bowed 
upon His breast.*? 


He was dead! 


Just three hours were left to take Him down from 
the cross and bury Him. For this, Pilate’s authoriza- 
tion was needed. Rabbi Nicodemus undertook the mis- 
sion. Rabbi Joseph, the decurion, who had a lot near 
by Golgotha in which he had just had a tomb con- 
structed for himself, offered to lay the corpse in it. At 
his house, and by him probably, the shroud was hastily 
prepared and the spices purchased. He brought back 
a hundred pounds, or about twelve ounces, as the pound 
Greek is reckoned in modern weight. 

Rabbi Joseph made all despatch possible. It was 
Friday and the melancholy task must be finished before 
sunset, which occurred that evening at twenty-one min- 
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utes past six.°* Pilate probably did not show much 
alacrity in receiving Rabbi Nicodemus. The soldiers 
whom he sent to verify the death of the culprits (with- 
out which verification their bodies might not be taken 
down from the cross) probably arrived at the very last 
moment, when all Israel was awaiting the six trumpet 
blasts that announced the beginning of the Sabbath.°° 

The burial was carried out in such haste that the 
body, as the Holy Shroud testifies,“* was not even 
washed of its blood, and the crown of thorns remained 
on the Head. The dead Man, so loved and venerated, 
was laid on the stone floor of Joseph’s tomb, enveloped 
in His winding-sheet, and with two packets of spices 
placed one on each shoulder. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Marvet on Marveu 


The Kingdom is Founded: The Church begins tts 
March 


Tue suffering—the disappointment of the Apostles 
—surpassed all that thought can conceive. . . . Once 
the Master had been laid in His tomb and an asylum 
found for Miriam in some friendly house, John has- 
tened to rejoin his comrades. It was from his mouth 
that they heard the details of the terrible day——how 
Jesus had been judged, condemned, nailed to a cross, 
and at what hour all had ended. The thing seemed to 
them a sheer impossibility. Yet nothing was more cer- 
tain. This was no case of an apparent death, a catalepsy. 
John had held Him in his arms, cold and rigid, had 
seen the wound through His heart. He had wrapped 
Him in the winding-sheet and helped to carry Him to 
the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. The stone had been 
rolled to the entrance, it was sealed up, and there was 
a rumor that the priests and Pharisees had gone to 
Pilate to ask him to have it guarded.* 

These men, a little uncouth, but sound at heart, 
must have bitterly repented for not having followed 
the Master to the end like John—for not having at 
least given Him the comfort of their presence around 
His cross. They remained aghast at this dismal end 
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to their great adventure, unable yet to believe that He 
who had drawn them into it was dead without having 
established His Kingdom. How they had believed in 
Him! How often they had repeated to incredulous com- 
panions: “You will see! You will see!” And now!... 

Fear of the Jews also disturbed their minds. The 
entire Pharisee sect would accuse them of having sup- 
ported a seducer and of having helped Him to mislead 
the people. Would they be arrested and put to death in 
turn? We find that they bolted the door of the supper- 
room. They remained there the whole night of Friday 
and the whole of Saturday, although it was the solemn 
day of the Passover, and the entire night between Sat- 
urday and Sunday, reciting the ritual prayers for the 
feast, sleeping between times the leaden sleep of the 
utterly wretched, but oftenest of all, weeping.’ 


The first news to reach them filled them with added 
horror. Some time on Saturday morning, Judas, sud- 
denly stricken with a consciousness of his crime, had 
procured a. rope and hanged himself.* Through some dis- 
ciple from outside who knew of their refuge and pre- 
vailed on them to open the door, the Apostles learnt 
the tragic intelligence. 


On Sunday morning, the first day of the week, a 
second seismic shock* completed their terror. When 
would the Lord cease to show His anger from Heaven ? 

Suddenly there was a knock on the door. They rec- 
ognized the voices of women, unbolted it and drew it 
cautiously ajar. Outside were Mary Salome, Mary of 
Magdala, Joanna, wife of the steward of Antipas,° and 
the mother of James and John.° 

“Let us in! Let us in!” they cried. “We have news.” 
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Less fearful than the men, they had already visited 
the sepulchre. They had reached it before daybreak.’ 
They had been the first to pass out of the city gate. 

“Simon,” they panted, “the Master is risen from the 
dead !” 

“T have seen Him,” echoed Mary of Magdala breath- 
lessly. “I spoke to Him and He answered me.” 

“We kissed His feet,” said the others. 

“John, my child, and you also, James, I swear to 
you He is risen,” said the wife of Zebedee. 

The Apostles did not believe a word. These were 
mere old wives’ tales.’ Nevertheless, Simon and John 
forgot their fears and left the house running. John, 
a younger man, outran his companion. He darted like 
an arrow into the garden of Joseph of Arimathea. 
Arrived at the door of the sepulchre, he stopped and 
waited for his chief. This detail proves that the Master 
had accustomed His Apostles to certain deferences 
where Simon was concerned. 

It was true! The stone had been rolled away from 
the tomb, the interior was empty. Both entered, Simon 
Peter the first.° 

“That is where we laid Him,” John pointed out. 
“See, His head was here! His hands were crossed one 
upon the other. They were red with dried blood. The 
elbows were apart—so! His feet came to here.” 

They saw the winding-sheet lying on the ground 
and, on a raised recess, the napkin which had enveloped 
His head.*® John recognized both. It was he, no doubt, 
who brought napkin and winding-sheet away. 


Evening arrived. The Master had appeared during 
the day to Simon Peter. In the evening He had ap- 
peared to ten of the Eleven as they supped together. 
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Thomas alone was not with them. Accustomed as the 
Apostles had become to miracles, this surpassed any- 
thing which they had seen or even heard tell of. They 
lived in a dream. 


For the men who had been witnesses of such marvels 
during two years, a period more extraordinary still 
now began. The Master was dead—and yet He was 
alive! At Jerusalem, at Galilee, to which they had 
returned after the festival and where they took up 
the threads of their old lives, they saw Him time and 
time again enter a room while the door remained 
closed, or found Him suddenly in their midst without 
having seen Him arrive. Now it would be in the 
supper-room while they were at table, now on the bor- 
der of the lake while they were stretching their nets, 
or on the road from Jerusalem to Emmaus Nicopolis. 
He appeared to a group of disciples, to a few women, 
to Simon Peter alone, or to the younger James, alone 
also." Though these appearances disconcerted them, 
they recognized Him perfectly. They asked themselves 
if He were not a ghost. He was obliged to set their 
minds at rest. 

“Tt is I Myself,” He told them. “The body that you 
see is My real body. A spirit hath not flesh and bones 
as ye see Me have!” ” 

To thoroughly convince them that it was He in the 
flesh, He made them open a cupboard and take out 
broiled fish and wine which He ate and drank before 
their faces.** With Thomas, who had not been present, 
as we have just said, at the first meeting, He went 
even further. 

“Put your finger to the wound in My side, Thomas,” 
He said. “Touch the holes that the nails made in My 
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hands! Assure yourself that I was really crucified and 
that the Roman soldier really pierced My side.” 

‘My Lord and My God!” was all poor doubting 
Thomas could answer.** 

One day He took Simon Peter upon a secluded road 
in the neighborhood of the lake and held long converse 
with him. Even St. John was not present at this grave 
interview twixt Master and disciple. And Peter carried 
the secret of what was said to the grave.*® 

He was seen upon one of the public places of the 
Holy City by five hundred persons altogether who 
knew Him and did not hesitate a moment in identify- 
ing Him. 

The thing, in short, was so thoroughly established, 
that His adversaries threw doubt, not on the reality 
of these apparitions, but upon the reality of His death. 
The Chief Priests and ancients of the people now de- 
clared that He was not dead at the time He was taken 
down from the Cross. They even bribed the soldiers 
who had stood sentry at the tomb to confess that they 
had slept and that the disciples had profited by their 
sleep to carry away the body of the Master. At the 
time Matthew wrote his gospel, this legend still cir- 
culated in Jerusalem.** The apparitions lasted over 
forty days—from April 9 to May 18 of the same year. 


On May 7, the Apostles again found themselves at 
Jerusalem. They had probably returned for the second 
Passover, held in the month of Nisan, for those who 
had not been able to keep it in the month of Yar.?7 
When the seven days of the feast were accomplished 
(May 6-13), they stayed on, apparently because Pente- 
cost, which fell on May 27, was so near that they would 
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hardly have time to return to Capernaum and be back 
for it. 

They were waiting for Pentecost in their little en- 
campment on the Mount of Olives when the Master 
appeared to them for the last time and, for the last 
time, took a meal with them. As they rose from the 
table, the Apostles ventured to recall to His mind the 
Kingdom, whose memory haunted them more and 
more. Was the time not come, they asked Him, to 
found it?** 

He made them no definite answer. The Father, He 
told them, had all times and seasons in His power. It 
was not necessary for them to know these things in 
advance. 

Still talking together, they had arrived on the road 
which leads from the Mount of Olives to Bethany, 
passing through Bethphage. The Master seems to have 
wished to send a final farewell from here to Martha, 
Mary and Lazarus. He bade the Eleven remain at 
Jerusalem and await the Holy Spirit which He had 
promised them. He gave them a few last-supreme in- 
structions, of which the most important was to go and 
teach all nations what He had taught them. He prom- 
ised to be with them all days till the consummation 
of the World. 

As the words were on His lips, they saw His feet 
lose contact with earth and His whole body begin to 
ascend. The Apostles, past all astonishment now, where 
their Lord was concerned, continued to gaze upon His 
soaring body till a bright cloud hid Him from their 
sight.’® Lowering their strained eyes, they saw an angel 
at their side who told them that this time, Jesus of 
Nazareth had gone and would not return. 
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From now on the history of the Apostolic group 
becomes stranger and stranger. They had never really 
comprehended the scheme of their Master; they under- 
stood it now less than ever. The Ramedane announced 
so many and many a time had not been founded. And 
now they were told He had gone never to return. 

“The harvest is passed: the summer is ended: and 
we are not saved.” *° 

Notwithstanding all this, they seemed to be full of 
an inexplicable serenity. A part of the last day they 
spent in the Temple enclosure, praising and blessing 
the Saviour.”* During the intervals between their visits 
they kept together in the upper chamber where the 
mother of Jesus, a handful of women and some disci- 
ples kept them company. There were neither rich nor 
poor. All property had been divided equally” as in 
the days when they lived with the Master, and there 
was among them only one heart and one soul.”* 

Those who instructed the others were Simon Peter, 
John the well-beloved and James the cousin of Jesus.** 
Simon Peter’s ascendancy was well established. In case 
of doubt they sought counsel from Miriam. 


One of their first cares was to fill the gap in their 
number caused by the sinister defection of Judas. The 
choice wavered between two disciples, Barsabas and 
Matthias. Lots were drawn and the latter was chosen.?° 


Pentecost arrived (May 27 to June 3). When it was 
over, and one day when the Twelve, as was their cus- 
tom, were holding a reunion in the upper room, a sud- 
den and impetuous wind was felt rushing through 
space. What seemed to be tongues of fire appeared in 
the air, floating over each head. And at that moment, 
suddenly, their eyes opened. 
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What they perceived was immense, incomprehensible 
and ineffable! Who could find words for it? Who dared 
to repeat them? ... Oh, God, for one spark of the fire 
with which the lips of the Prophet were touched! .. . 

In the beginning was the Word and the Word was 
with God.*® 

He was in the world and the world knew Him 
not... 

The Word was made Flesh and dwelt amongst 

We MS. 
The Word!—made Flesh! Mystery of mysteries! 
For two years they had had Him dwelling in their 
midst! Mystery which overthrew understanding, yet 
which must be admitted. For nothing else explained 
Jesus! ... Jesus was God! 

Now at last the Apostles understood why He had 
cried one day: ‘Happy the eyes which see what you 
see! Many prophets and kings have desired to see the 
things you see and to hear the things you hear.” ** 

A thousand sayings returned to their mind. The 

words to the paralytic at Capernaum: “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” *? And one which He had spoken to 
themselves: “A greater than Jonas is here!” *° Thou- 
sands and thousands of others recurred, whose sense 
had escaped them at the moment: “I came forth from 
the Father.” ** ... “I am the Son of God!” . 
“T am in the Father and the Father in Me.”*... 
“Which of you convinceth me of sin?’ **... “I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life.” ** ... “I am the 
Light of the world.” *°.. . “The Scriptures give testi- 
mony of Me. . . . Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst.” *’ . . . Could 
a man who was only a man, no matter how holy, speak 
thus ? 
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And when He said to them: “I am the good Shep- 
herd, the good Shepherd giveth His life for His 
sheep.” = . . . “No man taketh it from Me, but I lay 
it down of Myself.” °°... “This is My body which 
is given up for you.” ... “This is My blood of the 
New Testament.” ** . .. When He told them the par- 
able of the vineyard workers who maltreated the mes- 
sengers of the master until the lord of the vineyard 
said: “ “They will reverence my son.’”? And they took 
him and killed him,* was it not His own history which 
He was recounting for them? 

Illumination was borne in on them at last, not grad- 
ually, nor by degrees, but suddenly as by a lightning 
flash and in one and all at the same moment. Truth 
was revealed to them and they believed... . 


On this same day of Pentecost, Peter, having gone 
out, was recognized by some pilgrims for one of those 
who had followed the Prophet of Nazareth. Hundreds 
clustered round him on one of the squares of Jerusalem 
and he harangued them: 

“Oh, Men of Israel! You denied the Holy One and 
the Just, and killed the Prince of Life. . . . Those 
things that God before had showed by the mouth of 
all His Prophets that Christ should suffer, He hath 
so fulfilled. Repent ye therefore and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out !”’ #8 

In this single phrase is comprised the whole doctrine 
of the Incarnation, and we have the proof that, from 
the very first day, Peter made it the basis of His 
teaching. He bound the new Law to the old in recog- 
nizing that Christ had been foretold by the Prophets. 

In all probability the other Apostles preached simi- 
lar sermons in Jerusalem. They announced Jesus and, 
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speaking in Aramean to people who had come from 
every country around the Mediterranean, the prodigy 
ensued that every man and woman heard them speak- 
ing in his own tongue. At the end of Peter’s discourse 
alone, three thousand men were converted. Their hearts 
were pierced, St. Luke tells us,** while they listened. 


At last the founding of the Kingdom had ceased to 
be a stumbling-block. The Apostles were amazed at 
themselves for having misunderstood so long and for 
imagining that such things as material thrones and 
palaces of cut stone had any place in the thoughts of 
the Master. And yet, He had told them, clearly and 
distinctly as He walked with them on one of the roads 
of Galilee: “The Kingdom of God does not come in a 
manner to be observed. The Kingdom of God is within 
you.” 

How could they have heard such words, and missed 
their meaning? Scales must have rested on their eyes. 
Today the scales fell and they saw clearly. The King- 
dom was a kingdom of the spirit. Peter was its chief, 
and conscience was his realm. The citizens would be 
those who believed in Jesus of Nazareth and were 
baptized into citizenship. 

But before believing in Jesus of Nazareth, He had 
to be known. They would be witnesses to Him. What 
they had seen and heard they would tell broadcast. 
Their mission appeared to them, clearly defined from 
the first moment. It was for them to gather and dis- 
seminate the words of the Master. To Peter and his 
successors belonged the task of preserving their true 
sense and meaning. At the very beginning the Apostles 
had in view nothing less than the conversion of the 
whole world. 
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Never has so gigantic a plan been inaugurated with 
more confidence, quiet’ courage and despatch. A few 
days after that memorable Pentecost, James, the cousin 
of Jesus, who had conciliated the Pharisees themselves 
by his faithful observance of the Law, was placed by 
Peter at the head of the little Christian community 
of Jerusalem.** The other Apostles set out on their 
world mission. 

The great apostolate had begun. Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, Greece, Italy, Spain, Egypt, Thracia, Bithynia, 
Mesopotamia, the Indies, were visited by these twelve 
men, who had not till then left the borders of their 
tiny country. Everywhere they were persecuted. Each 
one sealed with his blood the Word which he announced 
with his tongue. But everywhere disciples flocked to 
them, and before they died they had established 
Churches which were the mothers of Christianity. 


In these first Churches the history of Jesus of Naz- 
areth passed merely from mouth to mouth. Lest it 
become deformed through retelling, Mark, Peter’s 
traveling companion, put it in writing. Matthew, the 
tax collector of old, Luke, the comrade in his apostolic 
travels of Paul, the illustrious convert of the road 
to Damascus, sought to complete it. It is through 
Luke, who is believed to have had them from Miriam, 
that we know the details of Christ’s birth. John, much 
later, added several unpublished chapters to these rec- 
ords, and also the long speech known as the Discourse 
at the Last Supper. Finally Luke gave us the Acts 
of the Apostles, which recount the life of the first 
Christians and the apostolate of Paul. 

It is thus, and in no other way, that the history of 
these events has come down to our day. Extraordinary 
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as they are, no contemporary writer denied them. The 
Pharisees, conformably with the tactics they adopted 
where Jesus of Nazareth was in question, said not a 
word. Vainly, in the enormous mass of texts which 
compose the Talmud of Jerusalem, will you seek for 
even an allusion to the drama of Golgotha. Even the 
name of Jesus, which the doctors of the law during 
the first century of our era can not but have known, 
is not once pronounced. Nevertheless two phrases which 
escaped from three rabbis of the second and third cen- 
turies, give to me at least, much food for thought: 
“Blessed be God,’”’ said Rabbi Simon ben Yohai, “that 
I am incapable of judging.” *® . . . “Verily, verily,” 
say Rabbi Tarfou and Rabbi Akiba, “if we had beeu 
members of the tribunal, there would have been no 
sentence of death.” ** If these words, as I can not help 
believing, contain the expression of a regret, may the 
infinite goodness of Jesus recompense them! 
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A contemporary, who, at the moment of the death 
of Peter, had prophesied that the famous Kingdom 
established by this fisherman would be in existence 
eighteen centuries later, would have been thought 
crazed. Humanly speaking, the enterprise of the Twelve 
Apostles had no morrow to look forward to. The mem- 
ory of Jesus of Nazareth, whatever His prestige in 
the eyes of His own generation and of that immediately 
following, must have seemed fated to fade and perish 
as new generations arose—to become like one of those 
Egyptian or Greek fables which the curious read today 
in forgotten books, and smile as they read. 

The result, and no man will deny it, has completely 
disavowed such a natural expectation. I will venture 
to wager that if we enter any house in any country 
of the civilized world, at morning or evening, we have 
every chance of finding a child whose little hands a 
mother folds before a cross (an eloquent revenge, in 
truth), and to whom she teaches, even before he can 
stammer his own name, these two brief syllables: 
JESUS. 

The story of the Carpenter whose hands the Jews 
nailed to a cross is certainly the best known of all 
history. Pilgrims who come from every quarter of the 
globe have never ceased to venerate the places where 
the drama was enacted: Bethlehem, Nazareth, the 
Lake, Jerusalem. The great dates are commemorated 
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yearly. We celebrate the birth of Jesus at the winter 
solstice, His death and resurrection in the days which 
follow the full moon of Spring. Who is so little prone 
to joy that he will not rejoice on Christmas Day and 
who so unbelieving that he will not abstain from meat 
on Good Friday? The very chronology of the civilized 
world falls into two halves since His coming on earth. 
Before Christ—After Christ! 


But to say that He is not forgotten is a mild state- 
ment. The Master is loved today as truly, as ardently 
as He was loved during His life. Every morning, at 
every point on the globe, Christians come together to 
renew the memory of the Last Supper. Every day the 
memory of His passion brings tears to some eyes. 

Listen to the burden of the hymns that rise from 
thousands upon thousands of churches: 

“Jesus, the very thought of Thee... 
“Pie Pelicane! Jesu Domine!” .. 


“Object of chasest love, 
Since dawn my heart hath sought Thee. . 


” 


“Who shall separate me from Thee, adorable Master? . . .” 


“Jesus, Thy voice is sweet! Thy face is of superhuman 
beauty! Thy name is as a balm outpoured!” 


What are the acclamations with which the Galileans 
covered Him on the day of His brief earthly triumph 
compared to those which mount every day to His 
throne ? 

“Oh, Mary! Blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 


“Blessed be Jesus! 
Blessed be His holy Name!” 


“At His name every knee shall bow, in Heaven and on earth.” 


“Tu solus Sanctus, tu solus Dominus, tu solus Altissimus!” 
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Everywhere His altars find loving hands to adorn 
them with flowers. A tiny lamp, like a pious thought, 
burns night and day before innumerable tabernacles. 
For Him is the finest wax—for Him the most exquisite 
incense—to cover His ciboriums are tissues wherein 
gold and silk are blended, and into whose every stitch 
pious women sew their love. When you enter His sanc- 
tuaries you bend the knee. Bareheaded men follow the 
procession when the sacred memorial of His passion 
is borne through the streets. The canopy is shrouded 
in fragrant smoke, and children strew flowers under 
the feet of the man who bears Him. 


His doctrine has prevailed over the doctrines of all 
the philosophers. His explanation of the riddle of hu- 
man destiny is the only one that finds, among all 
peoples, at all ages, and under all circumstances, souls 
who adopt it as soon as it is proposed to them. The 
ignorant understand it: the wise as they study it are 
always discovering fresh abysses of wisdom. 

By teaching men to call God “Our Father” and by 
imposing on them as the basic virtues, faith, hope and 
love, Jesus established absolutely new relations between 
mankind and God. By preaching charity and compas- 
sion, the pardon of injuries, He showed them the way 
of peace and even here below revealed a whole realm 
of happiness as yet unrealized. 

For twenty centuries the elect of the world have 
tried to practise His moral code. 

If this man gives over his revenge—if this other 
abandons his goods to the poor—if this young girl 
remains pure—if this other passes her life in the serv- 
ice of the disinherited, it is because Jesus of Nazareth 
has said: 
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“Blessed are the meek! Blessed are the poor in 
spirit! Blessed are the clean of heart! Blessed are the 
merciful !” 

If the sinner returns to God, it is because he 
has read or heard of the parable of the prodigal 
son. If the lost woman breaks away from sin, it is 
because she remembers Mary of Magdala. If the repro- 
bate, stained with unutterable crimes, calls a priest 
to his death-bed, it is because he knows that the re 
pentant thief was pardoned three hours before his 
death, and received the promise of Paradise before 
the sun had set. “This day thou shalt be with Me... .” 

Contemporary society is impregnated with the Chris- 
tian ideal. Whoever has once known it, even though 
he turn away, remains haunted by it, and whoever has 
repudiated it, if he desires to do any good at all in the 
world, pays homage to it by counterfeiting it. For two 
centuries philanthropy and altruism have counterfeited 
Christian charity. 


To say that the personality of Jesus completely domi- 
nates the world is a simple statement of fact. At this 
hour His Church is the greatest power in the world. 

Nothing has been changed from the simple plan 
upon which He Himself built this Church during His 
sojourn on the shores of Lake Gennesaret and in 
Trachonitis. The immense diffusion of the faithful has 
meant an infinite multiplication in the priesthood. But 
the original hierarchy has not been modified. Pius 
Peter first, then the bishops, then the faithful. Pius 
XI is the direct successor of Simon Peter. Our bishops 
trace their orders from the Apostles: from one to the 
other has passed, in an unbroken line, the power to 
ordain priests. Beside the secular clergy and closely 
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united to them, an immense body of regular clergy 
functions who are the successors in modern times of 
men who left everything to follow the Prophet. 

This government apart—a veritable spiritual king- 
dom—subsists side by side with other governments. 
The Church accommodates itself to all. She strives to 
strengthen their hands if they are good, works to 
ameliorate them if they are bad, and when they crumble 
away, she survives! 


She is the guardian of our fairest traditions, the 
propagator of all reasonable progress. The good which 
she has accomplished since her institution is incommen- 
surable. There is no really great ideal to which she 
has not rallied. There is no noble or useful enterprise 
which she has not undertaken or at least supported. 
She has rehabilitated womanhood; she has abolished 
slavery; she has brought uninhabitable regions under 
cultivation; she has copied manuscripts, built cathe- 
drals which remain unrivalled, created arts, inspired 
masterpieces. She has opened refuges for every imag- 
inable kind of human misery—for orphans, for the 
sick, for the feeble, for the abnormal in body or mind, 
for old men, for fallen women. Men have gone from 
her to shut themselves up in leper houses, to descend 
into dungeons and wear the fetters of prisoners, to 
plant the cross in the midst of cannibal forests, and 
to make themselves the companions of the demented. 

Everything generous acts as a challenge to her. She 
flies with sublime courage toward whatever is big and 
difficult. God bears her up! And yet, from a certain 
aspect, she is very human, very weak. Not one of her 
members, individually considered, is sinless, and she 
suffers up to a certain point from their infirmity. It 
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is only at the price of unrelieved effort, it is only by 
imploring unceasingly the help of her divine Founder, 
it is by falling often, but by always rising again, that 
her children, from century to century, accomplish their 
magnificent task. 


What shall we say of the obstacles and snares with 
which her path has been sown? 

No ordeal has been spared her. She has traversed 
all persecutions, from the bloodiest to the most hypo- 
critical. Often assailed from without, she has been still 
more dangerously attacked from within. Like a heavy 
burden, the faults of those of her members who prac- 
tise the doctrine of the Master half-heartedly and often 
disfigure it, have pressed upon her. There have been 
Judases among her bishops and priests and apostates 
among her doctors. Entire peoples, at different epochs 
of her history, have separated from her, forming pow- 
erful sects which even dream of taking her place. And 
nearly all these movements have had some man of 
genius at their head. And still the Church of Simon 
Peter watches sect after sect wax, wane and die, while 
she herself remains. “Thou art Peter,” Jesus has said, 
“and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

What shall we say of the vicissitudes she has suf- 
fered ? 

Certain epochs have borne her to the skies—others 
have sought to abase her lower than the earth. After 
being the repository for centuries of all the science of 
her time, she has been denounced as a school of igno- 
rance. She has had temporal possessions: they have 
been reft from her—armies, a court—she has them no 
longer. No sooner has she amassed riches by hard work 
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and sobriety than some persecution supervenes and her 
enemies strip her bare once more. What does she care? 
It is when she is poorest that she is strongest. 

Sometimes higher, sometimes lower—not as she ap- 
pears to the world, but according as she follows more 
or less faithfully the directions of her Founder—truly 
she is the barque, buffeted by the waves, but which 
will never sink. 


In our own days we have seen a furious tempest 
assail her. We have heard those who rate her as no 
different from any other society, cry out that this time 
surely she was lost. This time she had touched the 
bottom of the abyss and would never rise! Human 
reason, science, had taken her place; men turned from 
her in derision. The intellectual level of mankind was 
to be heightened by taking the education of childhood 
out of her hands. And now it begins to be perceived 
that all unaided human reason and science have suc- 
ceeded in doing is to broadcast a materialism, more 
or less gross, but which always leaves the heart empty 
—an egotism more or less brutal, but which, however 
skilfully it is disguised by fine phrases, menaces social 
order. Among those who think deeply this phrase is 
being heard: The province of human reason and science 
is one thing: the realm of faith is another. Once more 
the discovery is being made that the aspirations of the 
human soul indicate ‘clearly the existence of something 
that reason does not know and that science can not 
supply. Without religious belief, we are being told, 
society will disintegrate and fable into ruin. 

Yet still, across these troubled waters, a white light 
is seen to move. A figure slowly takes form and sub- 
stance—the figure of Him who asked us only to be 
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good and who made the loyal struggle of each of us 
against his own egotism the condition of happiness and 
peace. Regard Him well! He carries His cross in His 
hand as a scepter. The Voice which charmed the 
Galileans sounds today over a world in peril. “Fear 
not: it is I.” The barque steadies and comes to the 
wind. It is a thousand chances to one that it will be 
ever SO. 


During one of the first and only sessions in which 
the Great Sanhedrin took the Apostles under consid- 
eration, and at a moment when these twelve men, filled 
with a new spirit, were preparing to undertake the 
conquest of the world, Rabbi Gamaliel, that celebrated 
doctor of the Law who, St. Luke tells us, was venerated 
by all Jerusalem, stood up in the assembly and urged 
an end to all this anxiety. “If this counsel or this work 
be of men,” said he, “it will come to naught. If it be 
of God ye cannot overthrow it.” ? 

Excellent reasoning, full of common sense! If Rabbi 
Gamaliel were among us today, if he saw what we 
have seen, he would be the first to own that the enter- 
prise of the Apostles never came from men. 

His conclusion would be ours as well. It will be 
that of any soul in good faith who considers the history 
we have re-told in itself and in its consequences. The 
enterprise of the Apostles came from God, and Jesus 
of Nazareth was no mere man. 

Let us, then, kneel and say with Peter: 

“Master, Master! Thou art the Son of God! Whither 
shall we go? With Thee are the words of eternal life!” 


NOTES 


NOTES TO AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 


1. ‘‘Phases of the moon’’... The solemn day of the Pass- 
over, which was celebrated on the morrow of the day of Azymes, 
always coincided with the full moon of Spring. 

2. The day after the first day of the Azymes. 

3. Herod has proposed the rebuilding the Temple in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, that is to say, the 20th year B.c., 
and at the Feast of Tabernacles, which was celebrated in the 
autumn. The work must have begun the following Spring. The 
year A.D. 28, therefore, was the 47th since the work of rebuilding 
had begun. 

4, Matthew, Mark and Luke. 

5. Director of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris and trans- 
later of the Talmud of Jerusalem. 


NOTES TO PROLOGUE 


1. In order to render the text more easily intelligible, it is 
my intention to reduce all dates, as well as measures of distance, 
to our own fashion of reckoning. 

2. Josephus. History of the Jewish Wars XIX, 15. 

3. Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews XIII, 5. 

4. The town was considered as belonging to the Gentiles, and 
hence, an impure spot for the Jews. 

5. Josephus. Hist. Il, 14. 

6. Jos. Htst. III, 28. 

7. Jos. Hist. III, 28. 

8. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 6. 

9. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 9. 

10. Josephus speaks of them several times. They are also men- 
tioned in the treatises of Pea VIII and Baba Metzah I, Berachoth 
IX, Nedarim VI. They are a place of resort to this day. 

11. Josephus. Autobtography. Josephus H A XVIII, 3. 

12. As regards Bethsaida, I adopt the opinion of Pére Bar- 
nabé Meistermann, who believes that there were two Bethsaidas, 
one situated at the East, the other at the west of the estuary 
of the Jordan. It is quite natural that a name which means 
‘<Pisherman’s house’? should be common on the shores of a lake. 
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The Bethsaida situated west of the Jordan (in Galilee) is almost 
certainly the birthplace of Peter and Andrew. I shall, therefore, 
continue to call it by this name, while identifying the other by 
the new name, Julias, given the town by Philip when it was re- 
built by shim. 

13. Philo XVIII. 

14. Luke XXIII, 12. 

15. In the year A.D. 24 alone, Antipas had thirteen separate 
coins struck. On each of them is a palm-tree. 

16. He married Salome shortly afterwards. (Jos. Ant. 
AVILES.) 

17. With the approval, it is said, of Rabbi Eleazar ben Arias. 
(Kethuboth XI.) 

18. Aboda Zara 1. 

19. Aboda Zara 1. 

20. Necessarily a pagan statue, since a Jew was forbidden 
either to carve a graven image or have it in his house. 

21. Aboda Zara III. 

22. Sanhedrin X. 

23. As regards Greek oil which a Jew would have died rather 
than touch, see Josephus, Ant. XII, 13. Also his Autobiography. 

24. Aboda Zara II. 

25. Kilaim VI. 

26. His name is to be found in the Acts of the Apostles. 

27. Meghilla IV. 

28. Baba Metzia II. 

29, Terumoth V. 

30. He was still living after the destruction of the Temple. See 
Halla Rosh Ha Shanah, IV. 

31. Orla II. The privilege was accorded him in memory of the 
great Hillel, who had filled the last years of the preceding cen- 
tury with the glory of his renown. 

32. Berachoth IT. 

33. Baba Metziah V, Beca II. 

34. Acts V, 54. 

35. Berachoth IV. 

36. Sota IX. 

37. Yebamoth I. 

38. Sanhedrin VI. 

39. Yebamoth I. 

40. Demai III, Id. Ma’as’roth I. 

41. Ma’aser Sheni V. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Erubin IV. 

44. Sanhedrin III. 

45. Kilaim IX. 

46. Aboda Zara ITI. 

47. Six thousand had risen in revolt at the end of the reign of 
King Herod, when that monarch had attempted to take a census. 
‘They had certainly not diminished in number in the interval. 
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48. There were hundreds of synagogues in Jerusalem alone. 
Megillah III. ae 

49. Hagiga I. 

50. Hillel the Great had been a carpenter. Shammai and Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zaccai were butchers, Rabbi Isaac a blacksmith. 
Rabbi Oschia was a dealer in fish-sauce, Rabbi Houna a shepherd, 
Rabbi Abdina a salt merchant. 

51. Sota IX. 

52. Hagiga I. 

53. Soucca IT. 

54. The oral law was a compendium of traditions relating to 
the manner in which each precept should be carried out. These 
were handed down by word of mouth and only recorded in writing 
in the first century after Christ by Judah the Saint. 

55. Nazir III. 

56. Berachoth VIII. 

57. Sanhedrin VII. 

58. Pea IV. 

59. Ma’as’roth ITI. 

60. Yebamoth XV, Demai II, Nedarim XI. 

61. Nedarim XI. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


1. Certain passages in Josephus prove that the custom of the 
sabbatical year was observed in the First Century of our era. 
(See Ant. XII, 14; XIV, 17; XIX, 18; Hist. 1, 2.) 

2. From which they were dispensed during a sabbatical year. 

38. Terumoth VI, Sota VII. 

4, Shebi’ith IX. 

5. A feast celebrated by the Jews to commemorate the re- 
building of the altar by Judas Macabaeus. It was also called 
the Feast of Lamps, on account of the illuminations held during 
it by night. In the year A.D. 27 Hanuca fell on the 12th of 
December. 

6. This name is the same as that of Bethany. I use it here 
to avoid confusion. 

7. Matthew III, 5. 

8. The Jordan, as is well known, runs from North to South 
in a valley whose height above sea level varies between 660 and 
1300 feet. 

9. Aboda Zara V. 

10. Matt. IIT, 11. 

11. They were partners of one Zebedee, who had with him two 
sons and two servants, thus bringing the minimum number of the 
establishment to seven. I say the minimum number, because 
Andrew and Simon might also have had servants, and the plural 
employed by the Gospel, in speaking of the servants of Zebedee, 
may refer to more than two. 
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12. The Gospel, when it names them together says, ‘‘ Andrew 
and Simon.’’ In view of the importance which.he assumed later, 
it seems likely that Simon would be named first, unless he were 
the younger brother..~ 

13> Acts =xy 14. 

14. A feast observed by the Jews in memory of Queen Esther. 

15. Kethuboth, VII. 

16. Aboda Zara, III. The Jews applied the term ‘‘filth’’ to 
any temple where idols were worshipped. 

17. Berachoth, I. 

18. John I, 19. 

19. Jos. Ant. XX, 8. 

20. John I, 19-28. 

21. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 2. 

22. Luke I, 21-22. ; 

23. Among the Jews those who were neither priests nor Levites 
were termed ‘‘simple’’ Israelites. 

24. Mark I, 11. 

25. ‘‘Lustrous,’’ according to an ancient document. ‘‘ Wavy,’’ 
according to the print still remaining upon the famous Shroud. 
In whatever I shall have to say concerning the physical appear- 
ance of Jesus, I shall always refer to the Holy Shroud of Turin. 
(Upon this subject see the study by Paul Vignon.) 

26. St. John says, ‘‘the tenth hour,’’ (John I, 39). 

27. That evening the sun set at nine minutes past five at 
Jerusalem. At Bethabara, on account of the neighborhood of the 
high mountains of Judaea, probably earlier. 

28. They were still together when they came across Philip. 

29. Jos. Hist. IV, 27. 

30. Galilee was highly cultivated, and its soil remarkably 
fertile (Jos. Hist. III, 4). 

31. Pea, II 

32. Kelaim IT. 

33. Shekalim I. 

34, Shebi’ith VI. 

35. Kelaim V. 

36. Hawthorn. 

37. One destined to the priests and Levites: the second to 
a poor and the third to be spent in Jerusalem during the Feast 

ays. 

38. Sota X. Makkoth III. . 

39. Bekkurim III. 

40. Ignorant (that is to say) in the opinion of the Pharisees. 

41. Small boxes containing verses of the Law, which the 
Israelites still fix on their foreheads and round their wrists with 
leather laces while they pray. 

42. We shall continue to call the cousins of Jesus His brethren 
because the Gospel does so and because it was the fashion of the 
country thus to term them. In reality, they were, as we have said, 
His cousins, sons of Mary of Cleophas, the sister of Miriam. 
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43. Luke VI, 15. Acts I, 13. 

44, The Nazirs or Nazarites were a sect of the Jews who con- 
secrated themselves to God and bound themselves during their 
novitiate, the minimum of which was three months, to three 
abstinences: not to cut their hair, to taste no wine nor fermented 
liquor, and to touch nothirg ‘‘unclean.’’ 

45. Eusebius II, 4. 

46. John I, 46. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


1. Baba Bathra VI. 

2. I adopt this opinion on account of the complete absence 
of any local tradition relative to the house which Jesus inhabited 
with His mother. Only two houses in Nazareth are associated 
with the New Testament story. One has been venerated for ages 
as having been the theatre of the Incarnation. Another larger 
house recently discovered by the Dames de Nazareth may well 
have been the house in which Mary Cleophas dwelt with her sons 
and where shelter was afforded the Holy Family on their return 
from Egypt. 

3. John II, 1. 

4, Kethuboth V. 

5. Pea I. 

6. Gittin VIII. 

7. Eeclesiasticus XXVI, 15. 

8. The orthodox Jew was forbidden to accept hospitality 
from those ignorant of the Law. 

9. Demai IV. 

10. Terumoth III. 

11. t.¢., Dime (Ma’aser Sheni IV. Demai I). 

12. Shebi’ith IV. 

13. Terumoth VIII. 

14. It was conceded that the preparations for a wedding should 
occupy three days. 

15. Sota IX. The Talmud speaks of a woman’s headdress which 
cost 1200 gold pieces (Baba Bathra IX). 

16. As a descendant of King David. 

17. ‘‘Most sons of great families are modest,’’ Kiddushin IV. 

18. The customary day for weddings when the bride was a 


virgin. 

19. The following Wednesday (March 25) would have left no 
time to arrive at Jerusalem for the Passover, which fell on the 
29th (beginning with the 28th). The preceding Wednesday 
(March 11), on the other hand, leaves too long an interval for 
the sojourn at Capernaum, which John tells us lasted only a few 
days (John II, 12). 

20. Sota X. 
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21. A cloth held over the heads of the young couple during the 
wedding ceremony. 

22. Matt. XXII, 12. 

23. About.105.quarts... 

24. Jos.. Hest. IV, 27. 

25. John II, 12-13. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 


1. The days were so called that lay between the solemn festival 
and its octave a week later. 

2. Several texts of Josephus prove that the eustom of coming 
to the Temple for the three great festivals (Easter, Pentecost 
and the Feast of Tabernacles) had suffered no diminution with 
time. (See Ant. IV, I; XIV, 24; XV, 3; XX, 4; and Hist. I, 
1, 5, 27, 37.) 

3. < prayer which male Jews were obliged to say twice a 
day, and which was composed of a number of verses from the 
Scriptures, so arranged that the complete Bible was read through 
in the course of one year. 

4. Nedarim VI, Yebamoth X. 

5. ‘‘In Adar (March) the ox is numbed with cold in the morn- 
ing and by midday is seeking the shelter of the fig-trees to cool 
his hide,’’? (Rosh Ha Shanah IT). 

6. Shebi’ith X. 

7. Certain Rabbis when they disembarked in Palestine from 
overseas testified their joy by rolling in the sand (Shabbath IV). 
All kissed the sacred ground (Shebi’ith VII1). 

8. Shebi’ith IV. 

9. Jos. Hist. V, 24. 

10. During a riot that took place in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, there was such a crush around the Temple that 30,000 
persons were injured. (Eusebius VIII, 11-19). 

11. An ancient tower northwest of the Temple, upon whose 
precincts it somewhat encroached. 

12. Gittin ITI. 

13. Or at least week-days during the ‘‘little festival.’’ The 
Sabbath was reserved for the sacrifices of the Levites. (Bega 
II; Hagiga I). 

: 14. Both the morning and evening sacrifices lasted half an 
our. 

15. Even though they were a very numerous body. There were 
thousands of Levites. 

16. Shekalim V. 

17. The only money accepted at the Temple. 

18. Hagiga III. 

19. The expression used to designate an Israelite who was 
neither priest, Levite nor doctor of the Law. (Ma’as’roth IT). 
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20. John II, 13-16. 

Rete It was so worn during the hours of service. (Jos. Ant. III, 

22. This explains why Rabbi Nicodemus, who was a member 
of the Sanhedrin, was aware from the first of the miracles per- 
formed by Jesus. 

23. His brother was a certain Rabbi Gorion. (Chiarini, Le 
Talmud de Babylone tradwit en langue francais.) 

24, The members of the Sanhedrin were held in such esteem 
that no question of their standing was ever entertained, any more 
than that of a priest at the altar (Kiddushin IV). Their 
daughters, were entitled to marry among the priesthood (Ib. IV, 
4). There were seventeen members in the Great Sanhedrin of 
Jerusalem. 

25. John III, 2. 

26. The evangelist uses the same phrase in speaking of the 
sojourn at Ephraim, which can not have lasted more than two 
months, and probably less. 

27. Salim, quoted in the treatise Aboda Zara, V. 

28. John III, 23. 

29. Revue Bibiique: Exploration de la vallée du Jourdain. 
Pére Abel. 

30. As Judaea then comprised Samaria, its north-east portion 
was not far from Scythopolis and nearer still to Ennon, which 
is towards the south. 

31. Aside from the two months which Jesus was to pass in 
the region of Jerusalem, between the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the year A.D. 29, and the feast of Hanuca in the same year, He 
does not seem to have gone up to the city except during the 
great feasts, when His preaching would naturally have been 
addressed rather to the pilgrims than to the inhabitants of the 
Holy City. A previous attempt made by Him to gain the ear 
of the doctors would explain the remarkable phrase: ‘‘ How often, 
etc.’’ 

32. Shabbath X. 

33. Horayoth I. 

34, Luke ITI, 3-20. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 


1. Tacitus, Annales IV, 32. 
2. Jos. Hist. XIV, 63. 

3. Tacitus. Annales. IV. 75. 
4, Jos. Ant. XVIII, 8. 

5. Jos. Ant. XV, 3. 

6. Jos Ant. XVIII, 15. 

7. Its ruins still exist. 

8. Jos. Hist. VII, 33. 

9. Luke III, 19. 
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10. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 9. ; 

11. On this point we have the testimony of Josephus (Ant. 
XVIII, 7). Local traditions on the subject of John ’g imprison- 
ment stil: survive at Machaerus. F 

12. When Cestius arrived at Lydda during a festival season, 
he found only fifty inhabitants in the town (Jos. Hist. II, 37). 

13. Jos. Ant. XVII, 52. 

14. Euseb. LXI, 7. 

15. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 9. 

16. Mark VI, 20. 

17. Luke XIII, 32. 

18, Gittin IV. 

19. Gittin IV, VII, IX. 

20. She could not send him one herself. Although Salome, the 
sister of the elder Herod, did so when she divorced Costobarus, 
the procedure was irregular. 

21. Jos. Ant. XIX, 1. 


NOTES FOR CHAPTER V 


a John Vs 

2. At least in the hypothesis which reduces the total aposto- 
late of Jesus to two years and three months, and which is the 
one we have adopted. 

3. Shebi’ith I. 

4. The fact that Mount Ebal was crossed by the party proves 
that we must discard, as the theatre of the sojourn in Judaea, 
all the western part of the province. 

5. Shebi’ith VIII. 

6. During periods of drought the wells were closed except 
at stated hours. 

7. John IV, 24. 

8. John IV, 26. 

9. Acts VIII, 9. Eusebuis. Ecclesiastical History, I, 11. 

10. John IV, 29. 

11. John IV, 40. 

12. Mark I, 14-15. Matt. IV, 17. 

13. John IV, 45. 

14. ‘‘ Yesterday, at the seventh hour, the fever left him.’’ 
(John IV, 52.) St. John calculates like all the Jews, whose day 
began at evening. 

15. John IV, 54. 

16. From the 15th of May it rises to 86 and even 90 degrees 
every day. In July and August 98 to 102. 

17. An old Jewish phrase for rumor is ‘‘the bird’s wing,’’ 
(Sota VI.) 

18. Namely, Andrew, Simon, James, John, and the disciples 
brought from Judaea, who must have been at least two, since 
the plural is used in speaking of them. 
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19. Luke VII, 5. From the carved detail above its doors, among 
which figures very prominently the palm-tree found upon all the 
coins struck by Antipas, Father Barnabé Meistermann concludes 
that the Tetrarch must have contributed to the erection of this 
Bynagogue. His theory is highly probable. (See Capharnawm et 
Bethsaide by Fr. B. Meistermann.) 

20. A post inscribed with certain verses of the Law which 
every Israelite was bound to place at the entry of his house. 

21. Mark I, 21. 

22. The Jews avoided as far as possible traveling on the 
Sabbath, which forced them to interrupt their journey. Hence 
they set out by preference at the beginning of the week. The 
journey of Jesus and His companions had lasted three days and 
He had made a stay of two days at Sychar. Suppose Him to 
have set out on a Sunday; we shall see the Sabbath must have 
been near at the time of His arrival at Capernaum. 

23. Berachoth I. 

24. Berachoth I, Pea VIII, Kiddushin I. 

25. Seventy-eight feet long by 60 feet broad if, as Pére 
Barnabé believes and as seems very probable, the synagogue 
whose ruins have been discovered at Capernaum is the one in which 
Jesus taught. 

26. A veil worn by celebrants. 

27. Taanith II. 

28. Sota VIII. 

29. Demai VI. 

30. Pesahim IV. 

31. Shebi’ith VI, Aboda Zara I. 

32. Mark I, 21-28. Luke IV, 33-365. 

33. Jos. Autobiography. 

34, Luke IV, 36. 

35. Mark I, 27. 

36. Jos. Hist. IV, 21. 

37. According to Josephus, the water of Lake Gennesaret had 
the property of keeping cool, even when exposed to the sun. 
(Hist. III, 25.) 

38. Mark I, 37. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 


Baba Bathra VIII. 

. Terumoth II. 

That is to say, destined for the payment of tithes. 
Ma’as’roth V. 

. Nedarim VI. 

Sota VIT. 

. Luke XVI, 13. 

Matt. V, 44. 

. Luke XVI, 14. 

Eusebius I, 13. 
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11. Matt. VIII, 3. Mark I, 40-41. 

12. A Levitical town of Galilee. The priests and Levites, except 
upon the days when their duties called them to Jerusalem, con- 
fined themselves to special towns which were termed Levitical. 

13. Shekalim VIII. 

14, Kethuboth III. 

15. Eighty feet distant, according to Pharisaical precept. 

16. Luke XIII, 21. 

17. Matt. XVIII, 23-35. 

18. Matt. VI, 2. 

19. Isaiah LVIIT, 3-6. 

20. Matt. VI, 5. 

21. Luke XII, 1-20. 

22. Matt. VI, 20. 

23. Luke XI, 27. Such exclamations were very usual among 
the Jews. To a doctor more subtle than others, it would be said: 
‘Happy is thy mother to have such a son!’’ 

24, Matt. IX, 33. 

25. Mark I, 45. 

26. Baba Metzia III. 

27. Shebi’ith IV. 

28. The Jews made a sort of honey from dates, of fair quality 
though not so palatable as honey made by bees. 

29. Deuteronomy XXIV, 21. 

30. Judges V, 16. 

31. Pesahim I. 

32. Matt. V, 34. 

33. Matt. XI, 29. 

34. There were 204 in the year a.D. 70, when Josephus was 
campaigning in the province. Possibly in the year A.D. 28, there 
were fewer. (Jos. Autobiography.) 

35. Matt. IX, 35. 

36. Mark VI, 6. 

37. A name given to the Pharisees, (Niddah III). 

38. Carpenters wore a chip over the ear, dyers a strip of 
colored material, scribes a quill pen. 

39. On ordinary days there were three only. 

40. Isaiah LXI, 1-2. 

41. Luke IV, 22. 

42. Matt. IV, 13. 

43. They place this change of residence at the very beginning 
of the public life of Jesus. St. Luke mentions it immediately after 
His visit to Nazareth (IV, 31). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 


1. Mo’ed Quatan I. 

2. Shebi’ith VIII. 

3. Kethuboth II, Gittin III. 
4. Sukka I. 


5. 
6. 
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Berachoth ITI. 
Every Israelite was bound to have a ram’s horn which he 


biew upon the first day of Tissri (Rosh ha-Shanah). 


7. 

6. 

9. 
10. 
abe 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


Mark IT, 2. 

Matt. XVI, 3. 

Luke VI, 19. 

Kelaim IX. 

Luke VIII, 22-26, Matt. VIII, 23-27. 

Luke VIII, 26-37. 

Luke VIII, 41. 

Luke VIII, 42. 

Luke VIII, 49. 

Blue was the statutory color for the fringe. Part of the 


costume worn by the Israelites had been designed by Moses. 
17. Luke VIII, 45. 


18. 
19. 


Luke VIII, 51-56. 
One of the Ghemara shows us Rabbi Yossé coming down 


from Mahon to expound the Law in the synagogue of Tiberias. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 


Kethuboth XI. 

Luke V, 17. 

Mark II, 6. 

See note 55, Prologue. 

A mode of address used by doctors of the Law to their 


disciples. 


25. 


Matt. IX, 3-7. 


. Mark II, 12. 

. Mark III, 6. 

. Matt. XII, 25-26, Mark III, 20-30, Luke XI, 15-26. 

. Genesis IV, 5. 

. The last two cities were inhabited mostly by strangers. 
. Mark II, 2. 

. Mark ITI, 9. 

. Mark IV, 1. 

. In warm summers the temperature on the banks of 


Gennesaret never falls below 70 to 75 degrees. 


49. 


. Mark IV, 33. 

. Luke VII, 36. 

. Matt. XI, 25. Luke X, 21. 
. John V, 17. 

. John V, 23. 


Luke VI, 16. 


. Sanhedrin X. 
. Matt. TX, 15. 
. Matt. IX, 16-17. 


Nazir IX. 


. Jos. Hist. V, 7. 
. Aboda Zara IV. Sanhedrin VII. 


Nedarim III. 
. Matt. IX, 9. 
Luke XV, 2; Matt. IX, 11. 
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50. Matt. XV, 14. 

51. Matt. IX, 12. 

52. Luke VII, 37-50. 

53. Jude, Ep I, 12. 

54. Luke XII, 54. 

5b eéa VE: 

56. To the South. 

57. Baba Meia VII. 

58. Josephus, who made a census of the lake fleet in the year 
69, counted 230 sail (Hist. II, 43). 

59. Matt. XIV, 1-2, Mark VI, 14. 

60. Luke IX, 1-9. 

61, Luke XVI, 18. 

62. Quite close toe Tiberias. 

63. Situated at the extreme south end of the lake, surrounded 
by walls and almost as large as Tiberias. (Jos. Hist. III, 32.) 

64, Agrippa was the youngest brother of Herodias. 

65. Jos. Hist. XVIII, 8. 

66. Ibid. 

67. Agrippa was the youngest of the children of Aristobulus, 
son of Herod and of Mariamne, who was of the Maccabbean 
family. 

68. Mark III, 9. 

69. Yoma VIII. This extremely long sash was not the one 
with which the Jews girt the tunic round their loins (Shabbath 
XVI), nor the ‘‘hollow sash’’ in which they carried their money 
(Nedarim VII). 

70. Matt. VIII, 18, Mark IV, 35, Luke VIII, 22. 

71. Mark IV, 36. 

72. Mark IV, 36. 

73. Mark VI, 55. 

74. Mark IV, 26-27. 

75. Mark IV, 3-8; Luke VIII, 4-15. 

76. Luke XIII, 19. 

77. Luke VIII, 2-3. 

78. Luke XIX, 28. 

79. Nedarim III. 

80. Luke XIV, 25. 

81. 3400 yards, to be exact. 

82. ‘‘A calling for brigands,’’ (Ma’as’roth I), 

83. Kiddushin V. 

84. Luke VII, 1-12. 

85. Matt. IX, 1. 

86. Mark III, 8. 

87. Matt. XII, 38; Luke XI, 16. 

88. Mark ITI, 20. 

Son Marka lilies sts 

90. Matt. XII, 46-50, Mark III, 31-32, Luke VIII, 19-21. 

91. Berachoth VII. 

92. Betza IV. 
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93. John IX, 41. 

94, Aboda Zara IL. 

95. Jos. Hist. III, 35. 

96. Mark IV, 34. 

97. Luke xu, 41; Mark VII, 17 and X, 10; Matt. XIII, 36. 

98. Ma’as’roth III. 

99. Jos. Hist. XIII and Autobiography. 

100. Beth-Mahon at the centre of the hill and Tiberias at its 
foot (Sota I). 

101. Sota I. 

102. Luke XVII, 5. 

103. Matt. XITi, 51. 

104. Jos. Hist. I, 4. 

105. Acts XXVI, 5. 

106. Ma’as’roth IV. 

107. At a period very near this Rabbi Zeira will be found 
fasting three hundred days in the year (Taanith IT). 

108. Luke XI, 42. 

109. Matt. XV, 19; Mark VII, 21-23. 

110. Jos. Hist. IV, 27. Twenty-eight kinds of fish were caught 
in the lake. 

111. The local fishermen use this method even today. 

112. Jos. Hist. III, 35. 

113. Jos. Hist. IIl, 35. 

114, Shebi’ith VIII. 

115. Eusebius I, 6. 

116. Eusebius is authority for the statement that Jude had 
grandsons who appeared before the magistrates during the reign 
of Trajan. According to the Acta Martyrorum, Simon Peter had 
a daughter. 

117. John I, 47. 

118. Much the same as Rabbi Jossee was termed ‘‘the little 
rabbi’’ on account of his lack of inches. 

119. Mark ITI, 17. 

120. James was a particularly common name. 

121. Gittin IV. 

122. A piece of discourtesy for which a Jew (in theory only, 
let us hope) could be punished with death (Shebi’ith VI). 

123. Matt. VI, 29; Luke XII, 27. 

124. Luke XII, 31. 

125. Luke VI, 12. 

126. Luke V, 15. 

127. See in Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. I, 12) the episode of the 
letter written to Jesus by Abgar, King of Edessa. 

128. Luke V, 15. 

129. Mark IIT, 8. 

130. Luke VI, 17. 

131. Matt. IV, 24, 

132. The opinion of Eusebius, which is generally admitted, is 
that the election of the Apostles took place at the beginning 
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of Christ’s public ministry. It is therefore from the very com- 
mencement of the apostolate that people from the countries named 
above resorted to Him. 

133. Luke XII, 35-36. > 

134. Mark VIII, 36; Matt. XVI, 26 

135. Matt. XIII, 52. 

136. Matt. XIII, 35. 

137. Matt. VII, 24-27; Luke VI, 48-49. 

138. Eusebius names, as having made part of these seventy-two, 
Barnabas, Sosthenes, and Mathias, later one of the Apostles. 

139. Matt. XI, 2-6; Mark I, 18. 

140. Matt. XI, 5. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII 


. Luke VI, 19. 
. Mark III, 6. 
. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 9. 
Ibid. 
. Antipas would hardly have moved his capital to Tiberias 
and not resided there at least during the winter. 

6. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 3. 

7. Hardly was the last mouthful swallowed when Antipas sent 
the Emperor a detailed account of the whole affair. It arrived 
at Rome with a promptness which won the good graces of Tiberius 


but which made Vitellius the deadly enemy of the officious 
Tetrarch. 


8. Jos. Ant. XX, 2: 

9. All that can be stated with certainty is that it was anterior, 
not only to the year a.D. 37, the year of Tiberius’s death, but 
to A.D. 35, the year which, according to Tacitus, saw the rupture 
of the alliance between Rome and Artabanus. This alliance seems 
to have lasted some years and the signing of the treaty can very 
well be placed in a.p. 30 Josephus, after mentioning it, goes 
straight on to record the death of Philip. This occurred in 
A.D. 33. 

10. Machaerus is the only spot in Palestine where local tradition 


has preserved the memory of the imprisonment and death of St. 
John the Baptist. 


11. Jos. Htst. VII, 31. 

12. The plate bequeathed by old King Herod to the Emperor 
Augustus and which the Emperor had returned to his family. 
Josephus in his Autobiography speaks of a noble matron who 
traveled in the valley of the Jordan with her silver plates and 
dishes. Antipas was not likely to do less. There are texts 
which prove that cups and vases in gold were common at this 
period. (Sota II, Pea VIII.) 

13. Mark VI, 19. 

14, He married her shortly afterwards. 

15. The custom was also known to the Jews. The Ghemara 
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shows us Rabbi Jeremiah twisting a branch of olive into a crown 
to place on his head. 

16. Mo’ed Quatan III. 

17, Shebi’ith XIV. 

18. Berachoth I. 

19. Ibid. VIII. 

20. Ibid. VIT. 

21. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 8. 

22. The Jews sometimes dined to music if a passage from 
Ecclesiasticus is to be taken as evidence of their habits: ‘‘As a 
signet of an emerald in a work of gold so is the melody of music 
with pleasant and moderate wine.’’ EKcclesiasticus, XXXII, 8. 

23. Matt. XIV, 7; Mark VI, 23. 

24, Mark VI, 25. 

25. Mark VI, 6. 

26. Keclesiasticus XXV, 18. 

27. Disciples always wore mourning for their deceased masters. 
(Baba Metziah II.) 

weseMattee ly 12. 

29. A mark of mourning, Sota IX. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Ibid. 

32. It was the custom on such occasions for friends to visit 
the chief mourner in order to ecnsole him. 

33. Luke VII, 24-28. 

34, John V, 35. 

35. The month of Adar that year corresponded to the period 
between February 4, and March 5. It came early because the year 
was ‘‘embolismic’’ and a month termed Ve-Adar had to be 
fitted in between Adar and Nisar (see Note 1, Chapter IX). 

36. We assume that Miriam knew the facts of the murder. 
The reference to it by Jesus (Luke XI, 51) is very definite. 

37. An expression used in the treatise Berachoth (II) to 
signify crucifixion. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IX 


1. The Jewish months were lunar months. Hence a lapse of 
ten days came to exist between the solar and lunar year. To 
fill this hiatus, the Jews, every third year, set aside a supple- 
mentary or embolistic month of thirty days, which they called 
Ve-Adar. It fell after Adar and before Nisan. 

2. Matt. X, 5-32. 

3. John VI, 3-4. 

4. As was the custom between masters and disciples (Hagiga 
II, Horayoth III, Rosh-ha-Shanah IT). 

5. The Apostles were back some days before the Passover, 
which fell, this year, on April 15. 

6. Mark VI, 12-13. 

7. John VI, 15. 
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. People who spoke to Him addressed Him habitually as 


“Son of David’’ (Matt. IX, 27), or ‘‘Rabboni,’’ a title reserved 
for the descendants of royalty (John XX, 16). 
9. Matt. XI,-3; Luke VII, 19. 


26 


. John III, 31. 

. Jos. Ant. XVIII, 9. 

. Jos. Hist. III, 4. 

. Mark III, 20. 

. Mark VI, 30. 

. Luke XXIII, 8. 

. Mark VI, 16. 

. West of Capernaum. 

. John II, 25. 

. Matt. IX, 36; Mark VI, 34. 

. Mark VI, 34. 

. Mark VI, 40. 

. John VI, 11. 

. Mark VI, 45. : 

. According to Josephus a certain number of the Gennesarites 
tent-dwellers. 

p diaiiice Wa ales: 

. Between three and three-quarter miles. A stadion was 


roughly 200 yds. 
27. Mark VI, 50. 


. Matt. XIV, 23-33. 

. Mark VI, 51. 

. Jos. Hist. ITI, 6. 

. Kelaim I, 

. Jos. Hist. ITI, 35. 

. Matt. XV, 1-2; Mark VII, 1-5. 


34, Matt. XV, 1. 


. John VI, 4. 


36. Matt. XV, 5. 
37. Mark VII, 13. 


. Sota V. 


39. Matt. XV, 12. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER X 


1. Acts I, 13. 

2. Matt. XV, 21. 

3. Other reasons have often been advanced for this journey 
of Jesus to Tyre. Many have believed He undertook it to convert 
the pagan populations. But Galilee at that time extended to the 
environs of Tyre (Jos. Hist. III, 4). Jesus accordingly would be 
in Jewish territory for the greater part of His journey, Again, 
if it was His desire to convert the heathen, He would hardly have 
traveled incognito. Using our hypothesis of a two-year apostolate, 
the journey would have been far too short to justify such an 
explanation. One might with more reason ask whether it had 
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not some connection with a war which broke out at this time 
(Jos. Hist. III, 4) between Aretas, King of the Arabs, and 
Antipas. The affair was decided in a few days and ended with 
the defeat of the two Tetrarchs, Antipas and Philip, at Gamala. 
The saying of the people at the time of the defeat is well known: 
‘‘It is a punishment for the death of John, whom Antipas slew 
unjustly.’’ Consequently the battle must be placed somewhere 
after the death of John. On the other hand, we can not put the 
date forward beyond the year a.D. 37, the year of Philip’s death. 
As the reason for war was the indignation of Aretas at the con- 
duct of Antipas towards his daughter, we should not be wise in 
placing it too long after the divorce. A very likely date is 
the year 4.D. 29, the year which immediately followed the divorce. 
Gamala was situated in the mountains above the lake. 

4. Mark VII, 24. 

5. The name among the Jews for the Mediterranean. 

6. Today known as Acre. 

7. The Passover fell late this year and had put them behind- 
hand in their field work. 

8. Aboda Zara, II. 

9. Demai, 4. 

10. From Capernaum to Tyre by way of Saphed, the distance 
is forty-four and three-quarters miles—a little more by way of 
Ptolemais. Donkey caravans today make thirteen and fifteen 
miles a day easily. 

11. Mark VII, 24. 

12. Or Zarephthah. 

13. Mark VII, 25. 

14. Mark VII, 37. 

15. Matt. XV, 39. 

16. Mark VIII, 10. 

17. Believed, however, to be Magdala. 

18. Matt. XVI, 1-4; Mark VIII, 10-12. 

19. The tithes which Israel gave to the Levites and which were 
carried to Jerusalem immediately after Pentecost. 

20. The preparation of these carts was quite a business 
(Bikkurim I). The produce had to be loaded in a certain order, 
beginning with items that were least valuable and spoiled least 
easily-—barley at the bottom, grain, dates, pomegranates, figs and 
olives in their order. Grapes were put on the very top. For the 
levy of these offerings, Palestine was divided into 24 zones, each 
of which had a local chief (Betza III). 

21. Matt. XVI, 13-19. 

22. St. Matthew (XVII, 1) and St. Mark (IX, 2) both place 
the Transfiguration upon ‘‘a high mountain.’’? Tabor, 1840 feet 
above sea level, with which it has come to be associated by tra- 
dition, cannot be called a high mountain. The Great Hermon, 
which is 9200 feet above the sea. corresponds much more accu- 
rately to such a term. Moreover, the incident happened during the 
sojourn at Philip’s Caesarea, which lies at the very foot of 
Hermon. 
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23. Matt. XVII, 2-9. 

24. Mark IX, 3. 

25. Luke IX, 32, _ 

26. The Apostles probably used the phrase ‘‘till Elias returns,’’ 
which, among the Jews, signified ‘‘never’’ (Baba Bathra III). 
In this case, their meaning would have been: ‘‘Is the Kingdom 
not to be founded after all? Have You given up the idea?’’ 

27. Matt. XVII, 12. 

28. Mark IX, 15. 

29. Matt. XVII, 14-20; Mark IX, 13-26. 

30. Luke XII, 32. 

31. John XIII, 23; XXI, 7. 

32. Used by him later in his second epistle-general (II Peter, 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 


1. The Jordan forms the boundary between Trachonitis and 
Galilee. Until it was crossed the party was on Philip’s 
territory. 

2. Mark IX, 30; Luke IX, 21. 

3. Luke LX, 45. 

4, Matt. XVII, 22-23. 

5. Pea VIII, Baba Metziah I. Or maybe the tax for the sacred 
treasure, which was levied about the same time. 

6. The silver stater was worth from 2 to 4 drachmas; the 
golden stater from 20 to 28 drachmas. 

7. If this phrase was pronounced after the first day of Tissri 
(September 29, it would mean that Jesus Christ had been preach- 
ing three years, reckoning with the Jews. Whenever they reckon 
(as upon the years of some reign), they always count the un- 
completed portion of the years, both at the beginning and end, 
as years, even if only a few weeks or days. In the present case, 
Jesus would have counted the years beginning with the first day 
of Tissri, which was one of the three starting points of the 
Jewish calendar. 

8. Luke XIII, 6-7. 

9. Matt. XVIII, 1-6. 

10. Luke X, 13-15; Matt. XI, 20-23. 

11. Luke XIII, 1. 

12. One of the Ghemarahs shows us Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi 
Joshua entering the baths of Tiberias one day together. Unfor- 
tunately, as usual, no date is attached to the incident. 

13. This refers to a synagogue in the near neighborhood. Now, 
Jesus can not have walked to it in the morning without breaking 
the Law. A Jew had a right to walk half a mile and no more 
upon the Sabbath day. Jesus, then, must have left Capernaum the 
day previous. 

14. Luke XIII, 11. 

15. Luke XIII, 10-17. 

16. Luke XIII, 17. 
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. Luke XI, 45-52. 
The proof is that at the moment of the passion, he will 


contrive to have no part in the condemnation, leaving the entire 
responsibility to Pilate. 


Ue 


9. Luke XIII, 32. 

. Luke XI, 32. 

. Mark VIII, 38. 

. John VI, 42. 

. John VI, 52. 

. John VI, 60. 

. Hagiga IT. 

. 4.¢@., a fixed idea. 

. John VI, 66. 

. ‘‘Neither did His brethren believe in Him,’’ John VII, 5. 
. John VI, 64. 

. Luke XIV, 28-31. 

. Eusebius, Church Hist. I, 13. 
. The Feast of Expiation. 

. John VII, 6-8. 

. Ecclesiasticus L, 26. 

. Luke IX, 54. 

puvatta, VLE. 19: 

. Matt. VIII, 20. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XII 
During the week this feast lasted, the Israelites as is 


well known, were bound to sleep and take their meals under 
tents. They set up these tents not only throughout the city, but 
outside its boundaries, camping as best they could in the neigh- 


boring country. 
2. John VII, 11. 
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. John IX, 22. 
. Luke VII, 34. 


Luke XI, 38. 


. Matt. XI, 19; Luke VII, 34. 
. Matt. XII, 1-8. 

. Luke XIII, 14. 

. Mark II, 11. 

. Yebamoth I. 

iat 


Viz., until the interval between the morning and evening 


sacrifices, 

12. The loulab was a small posy composed of three different 
shrubs, myrrh, willow, and pomegranate (Succa IIT), which the 
Jews carried in their hands when they went up to the Temple 
during the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles (Succa IV). 

13. Succa V. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


John VII, 14. 
John VII, 15. 
John VII, 44. 
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John VII, 33-36. 
. John VII, 26. 

19. John VIL} 31. 

20. In ~ the: first they. had voted His exclusion from the 
synagogue. * 

21. Sanhedrin I. 

22. Matthias was alive in a.D. 70 (Jos. Hist. V, 33). He can 
not, at this moment, have been more than 40 or 50 years old. 
The sons of Boetus were men in early middle life. 

23. It was this Annas who condemned the Apostle James, cousin 
of Jesus, to death, profiting by the interval between the departure 
of one Roman governor and the arrival of his successor. The 
younger Annas was a bold and enterprising man (Jos. Hist. 
XX, 8 

24, tierod was the son of old King Herod and of the second 
Mariamne, daughter of the High Priest Simon. 

25. Succa V. 

26. Ibid. 

27. The women’s gallery was to the east, looking directly 
toward the Great Vestibule. It was higher than the terrace of the 
Israelites, and looked down on the steps where the Levite musicians 
took their place to sing and play on their instruments. No place 
on the Temple precincts afforded a better view than the women’s 
gallery. At its feet was the entire square of the Jews; almost at 
the same level the square of the priests; and on the other side 
of this, the Temple itself. Between the two, and erected in the 
open air, was the altar of holocausts. 

28. Jeoiarib was the first and most important of the sections 
(Jos. Autob.). We find it officiating at the Temple at the circum- 
cision of Jesus, the circumcision of John, for this Feast of 
Tabernacles which we are describing, and at the following Pass- 
over when Jesus was put to death. These coincidences are only 
accounted for if we adopt the December 25 of the year 5 before 
the Christian era as the date of His birth, and April 7 in the 
year A.D. 30, as the date of His death. Of any date assigned, 
these two are the likeliest. 

29. Jos. Ant. ITI, 8. 

30. At a certain Feast of Tabernacles, Rabbi Akiba carried 
a loulab so big that he was obliged to rest the fruit on his 
shoulder. 

31. Succa IV. 

32. Yoma III. 

33. Sucea V. 

34, John VII, 37. 

35. Ecclesiasticus XLVII, 10. 

36. Jos. Autob. XI, 8. 

37. A verse of the Hallel. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Ibid. 

40. Succa III. 
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41. Sota I. 

42. Moise Schwab. 
43. John VII, 45. 
44, Ibid. 

45. John VII, 45-49. 
46. Acts V, 34-39. 
47. Luke XXIII, 50. 
48. Moed Qaton III. 
49. John VII, 50-52. 
50. Nedarim V. 

51. Sota IX. 

52.. Ibid. 

53. Hagiga I. 

54. Sota I and IX. 
55. Sota IX. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XIII 


1. Women taken in adultery were brought here (Sota I). 
The Nicanor gate stood east of the Temple. 

2. Sota I. 

3. A popular nickname for certain Pharisees whose hypocrisy 
was too evident. 
. John VIII, 3-11. 
. John IX, 1-33. 
John X, 6. 
. Luke XIII, 34. 
. John V, 44. 
. Mark XV, 43. 
. John XII, 42. 

11. John IX, 19-22. 

12. John X, 20. 

13. John VIII, 59. 

14. Between the Feast of Tabernacles and that of Hanuca. 

15. Bethany was noted for its fig trees. 

16. Outside of the Apostles, the Evangelists hardly ever name 
a disciple of Jesus, evidently through fear of compromising 
them. But they name Martha. Fear is not associated with her 
in their minds. 

17. It is noticeable that the very first time John mentions 
Lazarus he is described as a sick man (John XI, 1). 

18. John XI, 5. 

19. Pea VIII, Shebi’ith IX. 

20. Pea VIII. 

21. Pea VII. 

22, Baba Bathra IIT. 

23. Shebi’ith V, Baba Metza IIT. 

24. The choicest balm came from Jericho (Jos. Ant. XIV and 
1ekiGtig MED) 

25. Baba Qama II, Beca III. 
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26. Beca III. The best kinds came from Mt. Scopos, near 
Jerusalem. (Sota IX.) 

27. Jos. Hist. III, 4; Biccurim I; Beca I. 

28. Jos; Hist: tit, “4. * 

29. Among the Jews, and with Orientals generally, the men 
take a far greater share in household tasks than among ourselves. 

30. Luke X, 30-37. 

31. Luke VI, 31. 

32. Luke XII, 49. ; : 

33. On November 1, the sun sets in Palestine at eight minutes 
after five. We might add that the difference between summer 
and winter in this respect is less in Asia than Euorpe and that 
the twilights are shorter than ours. 

34, Betzah V. 

35. Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. Il, 23. 

36. Nazir IV, Shebuoth II. 

37. Matt. XXIV, 35. 

38. The Kalends were celebrated eight days before the winter 
solstice, the Saturnalia eight days later (Aboda Zara I). 

39. Hanuca was called the Feast of Lanterns; houses were 
illuminated all the week it lasted. 

40. Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities, XX, 8, places this gate- 
way at the west. But this is an evident error. The descriptions 
which he gives of the deep valley it overlooked correspond to the 
southern and not the western end of the Temple. 

41, John X, 25. 

42. John X, 33. 

43. John X, 31-32. 

44. John X, 39. 

45. The custom of celebrating birthdays existed among the 
Jews as among the Romans (Aboda Zara I). 

46. Sota VIII, Jos. Hist. XV, 5. 

47. John X, 40. 

48. John X, 41. 

49. John XI, 1-16. 

50. A token of mourning still observed by the Jews. 

51. John XI, 33. 

52. John XI, 39. 

53. As a matter of fact, many Jews were converted on this 
occasion. (John XI, 45.) 

54. John XII, 45. 

55. A Jewish phrase for death (Ma’aser Sheni IV). 

56. Makkoth I. 

57. Annas held the rank of High Priest who had retired, or as 
we would say, ‘‘passed the chair’? (Horayoth I). Although he 
had a married daughter, he can not have been an old man 
at this time, as he was still alive at the siege of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70 (Jos. Hist. IV, 11). 

58. John XI, 50. 

59. A Jewish expression (Nazir IX). 

60. Niddah III. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XIV 


1, John XI, 54. 

2. Jos. Hist. IV, 25. 

3. John XI, 54. 

4. The Evangelists do not indicate the length of the stay at 
Ephraim. But it devolves from the facts that the two sojourns 
—at Bethabara and Ephraim—can only have lasted two and a 
half months altogether. As they began on the morrow of Hanuca 
(December 20), they should have ended, at the latest, in the 
middie of March. The length of the stay at Ephraim depends on 
the date we assign to the raising of Lazarus. We are given no 
definite indication, but the date of the miracle necessarily falls 
within a very narrow margin of time, say, between the middle of 
January and the end of February. 

5. Luke XV, 5; Matt. XVIII, 12-13. 

6. Luke XV, 8-9. 

7. Luke XI, 15-32. 

& Matt. Xx, 1-15. 

9. Matt. XVIII, 22. 

10. Matt. VII, 4-5; Luke VI, 41-42. 

11. Mark IX, 33. 

12. Matt. V, 37. 

13. Matt. XI, 12. 

14. Luke XII, 58. 

15. Matt. V, 23-24. 

16. Berachoth I. 

17. A prayer composed of eighteen blessings which all Israelites, 
women as well as men, were bound to recite three times a day, 
while the Schema was obligatory only for men. 

18. Luke XVIII, 10-14. 


22, Luke XI, 10. 
23. Matt. XXI, 21, 22. 

24. Luke XI, 1. 

25. Luke XI, 1-4; Matt. VI, 9-13. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XV 


1. Matt. XXIV, 32; Luke XXI, 30. 

2. Luke XXII, 15. 

3. A tithe set aside by women each time they cooked a batch 
of bread and which was carried to the priests. 

4. To be spent only at Jerusalem during the great feast. 

5. Malachy IV, 1. 

6. On every long journey the Jews carried a stick, a sack, 
sandals, a sash, certain books of the Law (Yebamoth XVI). 
When they went up for the great festivals they were bound in 
addition to carry a new tunic and a prayer-mantle. 
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15. 


open 
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~ Mark XVieis 

. Matt. X, 37; Luke XIV, 26. 

. Mark IX, 42-45. 

. Luke XIX, 11; Acts I, 6. 

. Matt. KXj-17-19. » 

. Luke XVIII, 34. 

. Luke XVII, 20-21. 

. Luke XIV, 1. 

Of his son, Rabbi Eleazar, it was said: ‘‘ When he speaks 
yours ears as wide as hogsheads’’ (Kiddushin I). 

. Less than a third of a mile below Tiberias and seated on 


the summit of a hill (Sota I). 
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Luke XIV, 4. 

. Luke XIV, 15. 

. Luke XIV, 16-24. 

. Luke XIV, 4. 

. Matt. XIX, 29; Mark X, 28-30. 
. Luke IX, 46. 

. Mark X, 37. 

. Luke XVIII, 14. 

. Matt. XIX, 30. 

. Matt. XX, 1-16. 

. Luke XVII, 11. 

1 Jos. Ant. XVIL, As: 

. Mark X, 13; Luke XVIII, 15. 
. Mark X, 15. 

. Matt. XIX, 16; Mark X, 17-22. 
. Mark X, 2. 

. Mark X, 21. 


. Mark X, 24. 


. Matt. XIX, 2; Luke XIV, 25. 

. Mark X, 45-52. 

. Matt. XX, 34. 

. The tree termed sycamore in Palestine is not the tree of 
name in Europe. It is much less lofty. 

. Luke XIX, 1-10. 

. Because the last before Passover. 


41. A week-day, of course, among the Jews, as Monday would 
be with us. 


42. A little more than 144% by the old road, which had fewer 
curves than the present one. 


3. Jos. Autob. 


. Luke XIX, 12-27. 
. Luke XIX, 28. 
. Mark X, 32. 


47, John XII, 2. 


. See First Epistle of Peter, III, 3. Colored garments were 


more esteemed among the Israelites than white, unless these last 
were of very fine linen. And garments of wool thought more of 
than those of linen. (Sanhedrin II.) 
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49. John XII, 3. 

50. The Jewish term for a belt in which money was carried. 

51. John XII, 3. Its value would be about forty dollars in our 
money. 

52. Jesus had said to the Twelve on their return from Tracho- 
nitis: ‘‘One of you is a devil.’’ The remark could only apply to 
Judas. 

53. Luke XIX, 30. 

54, Matt. XXI, 2. 

55. John XI, 57. 

56. John XII, 10. 

57. John XII, 12. 

58. John XII, 9. 

59. Luke XIX, 39. 

60. Mark XI, 9; Matt. XXI, 9. 

61. Luke XIX, 37. 

62. Luke XIX, 38. 

63. John XII, 13. 

64. Luke XIX, 39-40. 

65. Luke IJ, 14 and XIX, 38. 

66. Luke XIX, 41. 

67. Mark XI, 10. 

68. Matt. XXI, 9. 

69. Matt. XXI, 11. 

70. Matt. XXI, 16. 

71. John XII, 23. 

72. Mark XI, 11. 

73. Matt. XXI, 12; Luke XIX, 46. 

74, Matt. XXI, 14. 

75. Matthew, Mark and Luke. 

76. Matt. XXI, 17. 

77. Mark XI, 11. 

78. John XII, 24-27. 

79. Berachoth. 

80. Shekalim V. 

81. Matt. XXI, 17; Mark XI, 11. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 


1. Mark XIV, 1; Luke XXII, 2. 

2. Matt. XXVI, 3. 

3. On the terrace of the Antonine tower, which adjoined the 
Temple, Roman sentinels were always passing backwards and 
forwards and overlooking the courtyards, to the great exaspera- 
tion of the Jews. 

4, John XVIII, 14. 

5. This is why the ceremonies of the 14 Nisan, or first day 
of the Azymes, the principal of which were the sacrifice of the 
lamb at the Temple at three o’clock and the pascal supper at 
sunset, were celebrated, this year, two days in succession. We are 
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Ss 7 
which would have given rise to two fourteenths of Nisan, one 
sccount ore aud another on Friday. As a matter of fact, on 


Shansh, the fast of Kippur celebrated two days in Succession. 
Another reason is more in conformity with the Pharasaie spirit 


solemn day of the Passover fell on s Sabbath, as was the ease 
the year of our Saviour’s death. Did or did not the paschal 
Supper break the Sabbatical repose, which, we must remember, 
began at sunset the day before? ‘* Yes”? said one party, and we 
Presume they solved the question by sdvancing the ceremonial] 


the sacrifice of the pascal lamb spaced over two Por 
those who celebrated it on Thursday, Friday would remain g dsy 
consecrated to preparations for the Feast—‘the day pare- 


9. Mark XIV. 11. 
10. Aboat $17.00. 
ll. Matt. XXVI, 15, 
12. Luke XXII,’ 4 
13. John XII, 6. 


NOTES To CHAPTER XVIT 
1, _— XT, 20; John VITy, 2. 
2. Mare ng: on leaving Bethany, we are tol He was 
hungry (Matt. XXI, 18-19, Mark XT 12). The incident of the 
: frui 


us Rabbi Yossé and Rabbi Judah eating fresh figs at J 

the day after Passover (Shabbath V). The treatise Ors 

of the fruit es early as the month of Adar (March and April). 
3. Joe Haare: Mt Jerusalem that day at ten minates spa 
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NOTES 359 


. Nedarim I, Shabbath I. 

. Luke XXI, 38. 

. He spent the entire day teaching (Luke XXI, 37). 
Matte eC el0: 

11. John XII, 47. 

12. John XII, 44. 

13. Luke XX, 20. 

14, Matt. XXII, 22. 

15. Luke XX, 26. 

16. Matt. XXI, 33-39. 

17. Matt. XXI, 45; Luke XX, 19. 

18. We have already seen that certain doctors fasted 300 days 
2 the year and recited a hundred blessings every day of their 
ives. 

19, Matt. XXI, 31. 

20. Luke XX, 39. 

21. Matt. XXII, 34-40; Mark XII, 28-34. 

22. Demai IIL; Kethuboth IX; Aboda Zara III; Yebamoth 


= 
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23. Megillah IV. 

24, Matt. XXIII, 1-7. 

25. This was raised several feet above the court of the Israelites. 
«*The women saw the ceremonies from above and the men from 
below’’? (Sukkah V). 

26. Mark XII, 41-44, Luke XXI, 3. 

27, Mark XIII, 3. 

28. Mark XIII, 3. 

29. The walls of Jerusalem were strengthened by ninety towers 
erected at regular intervals and which served as magazines and 
cisterns. 

30. Jos. Hist. V, 13. 

31. Matt. XXIV, 3. 

32. Mark XIII, 3. 

33. Luke XXI, 12-15. 

34. Matt. XXIV, 3. 

35. Matt. XXV, 31; Mark XIII, 26-27; Luke XXI, 27. 

36. Matt. XXV, 1-3. 

37. Luke XXI, 37. 

38. St. John places this feast at Simon the Leper’s seven days 
before the festival (John XII, 1), St. Matthew two days only 
(Matt. XXVI, 2-9). But there is no reason why Jesus should 
not have dined twice at Simon’s during this week. The incident 
of Mary pouring her perfume on the feet and head of the 
Master, of course, can only have occurred once. But a mistake 
on the part of one of the Evangelists as to the date of this 
incident would be very natural. 

39. This was a custom peculiar to the people of Galilee. They 
began the holiday of the 14 Nisan from early morning; other 
Israelites only from noonday. 

40. Luke XXII, 7-13. 

41. Pea VI. 
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42. Luke XXII, 8-13. 

43. Pesahim II. 

44, Women were not obliged to go up to Jerusalem for the 
Passover nor for the ‘other two great feasts. Nevertheless many 
joined in the pilgrimage through devotion. Rabbi Eliezer imposed 
on them as a duty the eating of the pascal lamb (Pesahim 
VIII) meaning, probably, when they were at Jerusalem. In this 
case the meal was always to be presided over by some man. 

45. A current expression among the Jews (Betzah Il. Hagiga 
II, Gittin V). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVIII 


1. Kethubboth VII. 

2. Pesahim II. 

3. This detail and others which follow are taken from the 
treatise Pesahim. 

4. Berachoth VIII. 

5. There were special garments kept for wear at feasts 
(Kiddushin). 

6. John XIX, 23. 

7. Taanith IV. 

8. Luke XXII, 16. 

9. Berachoth VIII. 

10. Matt. XXVI, 26-29; Mark XIV, 22-25; Luke XXII, 19-20. 

11. John XIII, 21. 

12. Matt. XXVI, 22. 

13, Matt. XXVI, 25. 

14. John XIII, 27. 

15. John XIII, 30. 

16. John XIV, 9. 

17. John XIV, 1-2. 

18. John XIII, 34 and XV, 17. 

19. John XIV, 27. 

20. John XVI, 22. 

21. John XIV, 22. 

22. John XVI, 30. 

23. John XVII, 15-17. 

24, Luke XXII, 36. 

25. Luke XXII, 37. 

26. Luke XXII, 39. 

27. Steps with a very wide tread still common in the East on 
steep streets to afford camels and asses a foothold when climbing. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XIX 


1. Mark XIV, 31. 

2, Matt. XXVI, 50. 
3. Sanhedrin I. 

4, Mark XIV, 51-52. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XX 


1. Sanhedrin I. 

2. To judge from its ruins, uncovered on Ophel by the Assump- 
tionist fathers. 

3. Matt. XXVI, 67; John XVIII, 22. 

4. Mark XIV, 65. 

5. He advanced, according to St. Mark, to the middle of the 
hall (Mark XIV, 60), where the judges, as the Sanhedrin treatise 
telis us, sat in a semi-circle (Sanhedrin I), each judge having two 
scribes before him. 

6. Sanhedrin VII. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Matt. XXV, 31-46; Mark XIV, 62. 

9. A particularly grave gesture. The rent was never sewed up 
(Sanhedrin VII). 

10. Luke XXIII, 51. 

11. John XII, 42. 

12. Sanhedrin IV. 

13. ‘‘Forty years before the destruction of the Temple, the 
right of passing a capital sentence had already been taken from 
the Israelites’? (Sanhedrin I, Ibid. VII; Yoma VI). 

i4. Sanhedrin IV, VII. 

15. An edict of Augustus promulgated in the year 8 B.c., dis- 
pensed the Jews from appearing before a Roman tribunal on 
Sabbaths and feast days and after three o’clock on the after- 
noon of their vigils (Jos. Ant. XVI, 10). Hence we do not pro- 
pose even to discuss the opinion of those who assert that Jesus 
died while the Jews were celebrating the solemn day of the 
Passover at Jerusalem. As a Jew He could not have been judged 
on a feast day, far less put to death. 

16. The sun rose at Jerusalem that morning at 5:52 a.M— 
dawn began at 4:15. 

17. Matt. XXVI, 69-75; Mark XIV, 66-72; Luke XXII, 54-62; 
John XVIII, 25-27. 

18. More exactly, between 4:15 and 5:52 A.M. 

19. This is probably why St. Peter, later, accuses Herod 
Antipas of having co-operated with Pilate in Jesus’ death (Acts 
IV, 27). 

20. Luke XXIII, 8-12. 

21. Matt. XXVII, 11. 

22. John XVIII, 33-36. 

23. John XVIII, 28. 

24, Matt. XXVII, 23; Mark XV, 12-14; Luke XXIII, 21; 
John XIX, 15. 

25. The Roman scourge was composed of leather thongs with 
a little metal point at the end of each thong. 

26. Yebamoth XV. 

27. Matt. XXVII, 25. 

28. Berachoth II. 

29. Mark XV, 25. 
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30. A grade equivalent to that of captain. A centurion com- 
manded 100 men. 

31. On Account of a re-entering angle in the wall. 

32, Sanhedrin VI. > ~ 

33. The eves of feasts were always market days (Baba Metzia 


34. Luke XXIII, 27. 
35. The scourging must have exhausted Him. 
36. Executions, according to the Mosaic idea, were meant to 
be public examples. ‘‘ All the people shall hear and fear.’’ Deut. 
XVII, 13. 

37. Matt. XXVII, 35; Mark XV, 24; Luke XXIII, 34; John 
XIX, 23. 

38. Luke XXIII, 34. 

39. Women were crucified with their faces to the wood (Sota 
I, Sanhedrin VI). 

40. Matt. XXVII, 45; Mark XV, 33; Luke XXIII, 44. 

41. Matt. XXVII, 45; Mark XV, 33; Luke XXIII, 44. 

42. Luke XXIII, 39-43. 

43. John XIX, 26-27. 

44. See Note 5, Chapter XVI. 

45. Pesahim IV. 

46. John X, 18. 

47. e.g., Biicher. 

48. Matt. XXVII, 46; Mark XV, 34. 

49. John XIX, 28. 

50. Matt. XXVII, 48; Mark XV, 36; Luke XXIII, 36; John 
XIX, 29. 

51. John XIX, 30. 

52. Mark XV, 44. 

53. Jeremiah XIV, 19. 

54. Pesahim V. 

55. On certain feasts, of which the Passover was one, a Levite 
played the flute before the altar during sacrifice (Succa V). 

56. Luke XXIII, 46. 

57. John XIX, 30. 

58. Of a man executed by hanging, Moses had decreed: ‘‘His 
body shall not remain all night upon the tree.’’ (Deut. XXI, 23.) 

59. On Friday afternoons, every man met with was running. 
Baba Zama III. 

60. The beginning and close of a Sabbath day were announced 
by a priest who sounded a trumpet, standing erect in face of the 
setting sun (Jos. Hist. IV, 34). 


61. See Le Linceul de Christ, a scientific study of the relic, 
by Paul Vignon. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XxXI 


1. Matt. XXVI, 66. 
2. Mark XVI, 10. 


3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
tf 
8. 
. John XX, 6-8. 

. John XX, 5-7. 

. Hus. Ecc. Hist., 1, 12. 
. Luke XXIV, 39. 

. Luke XXIV, 41-43. 

. John XX, 24-29. 

. John XXI, 19-23. 

. Matt. XXVIII, 12-15. 
17. 


Notes 363 


Matt. XXVII, 3-10; Acts I, 16-20. 
Matt. XXVIII, 2. 

Luke XXIV, 10. 

Mark XVI, 1. 

John XX, 1. 

Luke XXIV, 11. 


The Apostles had begun to celebrate the Passover at the 


regular date, but had not been able to complete it, as they had 
become ‘‘defiled’’ by entering the tomb where Jesus had lain 


pacts 1, 6: 

| Acts, 9. 

. Jeremiah VIII, 19-20. 
. Luke XXIV, 53. 

. Acts 11, 44. 

3. Acts IV, 32. 

24. 


‘“The Lord, after the Resurrection, gave knowledge to 


James the Just man and to John and Peter and they gave it to 
the rest of the Apostles.’’ (Eus. Ecc. Hist. II, 2). 


25. 
. John I, 1. 

. John J, 14. 

. Luke X, 24. 

. Mark II, 5. 

. Luke XI, 32. 

- John XVI, 28. 

. Luke XXII, 70. 

. John XIV, 10. 

. John VIII, 46. 

. John XIV, 6. 

. John VIII, 12. 

. John IV, 14. 

. John X, 11. 

. John X, 18. 

. Luke XXII, 19. 

. Matt. XXVI, 28. 

. Mark XII, 1-9. 

. Aets III, 14-15 and 18-19, 
Pr ACTSULE 37, 

. Eus. Hee. Hist. Il, 3. 
. Sanhedrin VII. 

. Makkoth I. 


Acts I, 23-26. 


EPILOGUE 


1. Acts V, 35-39. 
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